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PREFACE. 



Few men have shown more indomitable applica- 
tion to an arduous duty, amid physical weakness 
and bodily pain, than did the author of these 
Lectures in their preparation and revision. In 
the MS. there are a goodly number of additions 
and minute alterations in his own hand — some 
of them very tremulous, some of them in ink, 
some of them in pencil. He intended to revise 
them still more carefully ere they were published ; 
but expressed the desire that, if he were not 
spared to do so, I would see them through the 
press. The Master, whom he served so long 
and so faithfully, having released him from the 
work he loved so well, and from the suffering 
he so patiently endured, the final revision has 
devolved upon me. 




Preface. 

On the suggestion of Professor Robertson the 
book has been arranged in chapters. The sixth 
lecture having temporarily gone amissing before 
its delivery, Dr Mitchell prepared a rescension 
of it. The original and the rescension are now 
combined in chapter x. He intended to devote 
an extra lecture to Alesius, and another to Andrew 
Melville, but unfortunately was unable. The 
chapter on Alesius is therefore taken from 
two of his class -lectures, some of the longer 
extracts being thrown into appendices, and a 
few passages being slightly compressed. This 
is at once the fullest and the best account of 
Alesius that has yet been published. The facts 
concerning Melville in chapter x. are supple- 
mented to a small extent in the paper quoted 
in Appendix A. 

Comparatively few of the authorities were 
entered in the MS. when it was placed in my 
hands. I have filled in many, and have taken 
care, in almost every instance where volume and 
page are given, to check the quotations with the 
originals. My notes, and my additions to Dr 
Mitchell's notes, are enclosed within square 
brackets ; but when I have merely supplied 
authorities, they are not so distinguished. The 





Preface. 



iisl which he had drawn up of the works of 
Alesius was partly in an obsolete form of short- 
hand, which to me was quite undecipherable. 
Having been privileged to examine a good many 
of these rare treatises in various public libraries, 
I have been able, though only to an inconsider- 
able degree, to supplement the Ust; these addi- 
tions being marked like those in the notes and 
other appendices. In revising the Lectures them- 
selves, I have corrected a number of trifling slips, 
but have made no alteration of which Dr Mitchell 
would not have cordially approved had his atten- 
tion been drawn to it. 

In preparing the Lectures, Dr Mitchell availed 
himself of elaborate articles he had written at 
various times for periodicals and other publica- 
tions. The present volume is valuable in several 
ways, not the least of these being that it em- 
bodies, on many obscure and important points, 
the matured views of one of the most competent 

I and cautious of historical students — of one who 

I grudged no time and spared no labour in elicit- 

I ing and elucidating the truth. 

I D. H. F. 



Dtc*tnUr 1899, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 



OF 



THE VERY RKV. ALEXANDER FERRiER MITCHELL, 
D.D., LL.D., Frofessob of Ecclbsustical History in 
St Masv's Cot-LKGB, St Andrews. 



A PATHETIC and almost melancholy interest 
attaches to this volume of the Eaird Lectures. 
Their scholarly and accomplished author may 
be said to have entered on the last stage of 
the malady to which he succumbed when they 
were read for him in Blythswood Parish Church, 
Glasgow, by his friend and former student. Pro- 
fessor Robertson, the closing one, indeed, having 
been dehvered but a few days before his death. 
In proof of the deep interest which he took in the 
subject of these Lectures, and of his desire to 
present them in as perfect a form as possible, it 
may also be mentioned that he employed his time 
in revising them while confined to bed during the 
protracted and painful illness through which he 

c 
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passed. The editing of them he intrusted to 
another friend, Dr Hay Fleming of St Andrews, 
with whom he had much in common — similarity 
of tastes and interest in the same lilerarj' pursuits 
having led to an intercourse between them which 
ripened into mutual confidence and esteem. Had 
Professor Mitchell lived to see the work through 
the press himself, there is hardly room to doubt 
that, as in the case of most of his other publica- 
tions, additional explanatory and supplementary 
notes on obscure points would have been ap- 
pended by him. As it is, the editor in executing 
his task has done what he could in this respect. 

When the decease of the venerable Professor 
took place at St Andrews towards the end of 
March of this year, it was felt that the Church of 
Scotland had been bereft not only of one of her 
ablest and most trusted leaders, but of one of the 
wisest and warmest friends of her missions; and 
the many tributes paid to his memory, both from 
the pulpit and in the press, were all expressive of 
the high regard in which he was held, and of the 
sense of public loss caused by his removal. But 
the loss was not that of his own Church alone, 
nor of the University with which his name had 
been so long and so honourably associated- 
There are those in other communions who had 
learned to look upon him as " a master of Israel," 
and in all Presbyterian Churches especially he 
was recognised as one of the ablest and most 
learned exponents of the principles which they 
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hold in common, and as one of the most earnest 
defenders of " the faith once delivered to the 
saints." 

As many of those who are familiar with 
Professor Mitchell's writings may know little or 
nothing of his personal history, it has been 
suggested that a short biographical sketch of 
him would form an appropriate introduction to 
this posthumous volume. The particulars woven 
together in the following narrative have been 
collected from various sources, some of them 
having been furnished by members of his own 
femily. 

Alexander Ferrier Mitchell was born on loth 
September 1822 in the old ecclesiastical city of 
Brechin, with which his ancestors had had an 
honourable connection for several generations. 
His grandfather, Alexander Mitchell, and his 
father, David Mitchell, were both known as 
Convener Mitchell, probably as having succeeded 
each other tn the convenership of the local guilds. 
On the maternal side he was descended from 
another Brechin family, some of the members of 
which had in their day served in various capacities 
abroad, one of his granduncles, Alexander Ferrier, 
after whom he was named, having been a doctor 
in India, and another. Captain David Ferrier, "a 
brave and bold sailor," — in memory of whom 
there is a tablet on the east door of the old 
Cathedral, — having made a voyage round the 
world in the Dolphin, in which also he ran the 
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blockade in time of war into some of the French 
ports. Elizabeth, daughter of James Ferrier at 
Broadmyre, the Professor's mother, was a woman 
of good judgment and deep piety, and from her 
he seems to have inherited some of the most 
prominent features of his character. He was one 
of a family of three, his brother and sister having 
died, the former at Bloemfontein in South Africa, 
many years ago. In childhood he had a narrow 
escape, a cart having run over his body. He was 
picked up and carried home by the minister of 
the Episcopal church. As a boy he passed 
through more than one severe illness, and when 
taken for a change to Glenesk one summer he 
was described by a sympathetic friend as "a 
deein' laddie." To a mother's unwearied care 
and attention he owed, under the divine blessing, 
the recovery of his health, and to a mother's 
religious training he owed in no small degree 
that knowledge of the Holy Scriptures and that 
pious disposition by which he was distinguished 
from his earliest years. His elementary educa- 
tion he received at the grammar-school of his 
native town, and when fifteen years of age he 
proceeded to St Andrews to prosecute his studies 
with a view to the Christian ministry. 

In those days the journey thither was not 
made with the comfort and facility with which 
it is now accomplished ; and the Professor him- 
self has told how, on landing from the North off 
the ferry-boat at Newport, he walked all the way 
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to St Andrews — a distance of eleven miles — along 
with the carrier's son by the side of the cart 
which conveyed his luggage to its destination. 
Widely different as were the future careers of 
those two youths, there were various interesting 
points of contact in their lives, the one becoming 
an eminent doctor in the University, and the other 
filling the honourable position of a magistrate in 
the ancient city, while both were associated as 
members of the kirk-session of the Town Church. 
At the very outset of his career at St Andrews 
the young student from Brechin gained the high- 
est distinction, having won the first bursary open 
to students entering the University, as the result 
of a competitive examination in classical scholar- 
hip. Throughout his course, both in Arts and 
Divinity, he maintained a highly honourable 
place in all the classes, distinguishing himself 
particularly by proficiency in Hebrew and other 
jOriental languages; while he won the commend- 
tion of his professors and the esteem of his 
fellow-students not more by his attainments in 
learning than by the sterling integrity of his 
character and the example of his consistent 
j Christian life. Among his contemporaries at 
^KColtege were not a few who in after-life rose to 
^Bprominent positions in the Church, one of these 
^Ketng his future colleague, the late Principal 
^^Tulloch, with whom he continued to have most 
cordial relations during a lifelong friendship. 
On completing the usual curriculum of study 
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at the University, Mr Mitchell was in 1844 
licensed to preach the Gospel, and after acting 
for some time as an assistant, first to the minister 
of the parish of Meigle and then to the minister 
of the parish of Dundee, he was in 1847 ordained 
by the Presbytery of Meigle to the pastoral charge 
of the parish of Dunnichen in his native county. 

The Professor had been no passive spectator of 
the exciting and momentous events which were 
taking place in the Church of Scotland in the 
years which immediately preceded and followed 
his entrance on the work of the ministry ; and 
in his address as Moderator of the General 
Assembly, four decades afterwards, he gives a 
graphic account of the impressions made upon 
him by his visits to the Supreme Court of the 
Church during that period of acrimonious con- 
troversy and painful separation. He says: " My 
lirst view of the General Assembly was gained in 
1840, where from the public gallery of the Tron 
Church, in near proximity to Dr John Ritchie, 
of the Potterrow (whose thoughts were already 
running in the same direction as those of his 
successors are now), I listened to the thrilling 
eloquence of Chalmers, and the calm, thoughtful 
utterances of Cook, and witnessed the first of 
those titanic encounters between Cunningham 
and Robertson, which the pen of Hugh Miller 
and the histories of the period have made 
classical. My next glimpse of the Assembly was 
in 1S43, when, from the students' gallery of St 
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Andrew's Church, beside my friend William 
Smith, afterwards of North Leith, I witnessed 
that sad sight which was never to fade from our 
memories, nor cease to influence the course of 
our thought and action— the scene when Welsh, 
Chalmers, Gordon, and many more good and 
devoted ministers, abandoning in despair the 
contest of ten years, withdrew from the Church 
of their fathers, to rear another in which they 
hoped to enjoy greater freedom and peace. My 
next view of the Assembly was in 1848, when, 
along with Dr Tulloch, and two or three other 
college friends, I took my place for the first time 
as a member of the House, and when my old 
preceptor, then Professor of Church History in 
St Mary's College, filled the chair. The Church 
at that time was but slowly recovering from the 
staggering blow she had received in '43, and the 
great Dr Robertson was shaping out the splendid 
scheme which was to constitute her mission for 
the immediate future, and give to her the con- 
sciousness and confidence of reviving life. There 
were plenty of aged men there, whose lives had 
been honourably worn out in her service; a 
goodly band of young men, with not a little of 
the ardour and enthusiasm of youth ; not a few 
of riper years, who, after weary waiting, had at 
last been promoted to pastoral charges. But 
that class which is the mainstay of a Church — 
the men who have attained to experience by 
years of labour in her service, and are still able 
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to bear the burden and heat of the day — was 
more scantily represented," 

The young minister, with so many conspicuous 
gifts and graces, was not allowed to remain long 
in the quiet pastoral charge at Dunnichen, where 
his ministry had been very acceptable; and in 
1848 — only one year after his ordination, and 
when not more than twenty-six years of age — he 
was appointed to the chair of Hebrew in St 
Mary's College, St Andrews, through which he 
had so recently passed as a student. He has 
himself told of the cordial welcome which he 
received from the venerable Principal Haldane 
and the other members of the professorial staff, 
and of the harmony with which they co-operated 
in the work of the College. 

It was not then a common thing that so young 
a minister should be called to occupy such a 
position of dignity and responsibility, nor was 
Hebrew then so popular a branch of study as it 
has, for various reasons, since become in our 
Divinity Halls; but the ability and success with 
which the Professor discharged the duties of his 
chair, and the salutary influence which he exerted 
in many ways upon the students, more than justi- 
fied the appointment. He was one of the first in 
Scotland to introduce a scientific method in the 
teaching of Hebrew, and his class-room became a 
place of very real work, necessitating careful pre- 
paration on the part of the students. Some of 
these, perhaps, thought him rather exacting, and 
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the strict discipline which he enforced was not 
altogether to their liking; but there were very 
few who did not value his good opinion, or who 
would not have considered it a kind of degrada- 
tion to incur his displeasure; while many, im- 
bued with something of his own spirit, attained 
under his guidance to such a degree of proficiency 
in the knowledge of the sacred tongue as made 
the reading of the Old Testament in the original 
a source of interest and pleasure to them in sub- 
sequent years. Dr William Wright, one of the 
greatest of Orientalists, was one of his students, 
and two others of them are occupants of Hebrew 
Chairs in Scottish Universities. 

The appointment of the Professor to the Con- 
venership of the Committee on the Mission to the 
Jews in 1856 marked a new era in its history, 
in respect both of the method of its operations 
and the field in which these have ever since been 
carried on. One of the results of the Crimean 
war, which had then but recently closed, was the 
opening of the Turkish empire for evangelistic 
enterprise; and it may be said that the Professor 
laid the foundations of the Mission in the Levant 
at the several stations occupied by the Church of 
Scotland, which are now known not only as places 
of great historic interest but as important centres 
of missionary activity in which the Church bears 
an honourable part. In the autumn of 1857 he 
undertook a journey to the East at the request of 
the Committee, and in the course of his travels 
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there visited not only the principal Turkish cities 
on the coast, but Jerusalem and other places in 
Palestine and Syria, collecting information with a 
view to find openings for the planting of the Mis- 
sion at suitable stations in addition to the two 
which had been already occupied. The report 
which he presented on his return led by degrees 
to a great expansion of the Mission, and several 
of his own students and others were through his 
influence induced to enter the service of the Com- 
mittee. With many other claims on his attention, 
he ungrudgingly gave up a great part of his time 
to the administration of the affairs of the Mission, 
over which for nineteen years he continued to 
preside with great zeal and wisdom, pressing its 
claims on the members of the Church, and guid- 
ing and encouraging the missionaries by an intel- 
ligent and sympathetic interest in their arduous 
work. When in 1875 he retired from the Con- 
venership, the General Assembly expressed its 
sense of the value of the distinguished services 
which he had rendered to the Church in this 
department of her work in the following terms : 
" The Assembly are satisfied that the present 
prosperity of the Jewish Mission, and the remark- 
able progress which it has made, has been mainly 
owing to the great labour, the learning, enthusi- 
asm, and warm and intelligent Christian interest 
which Dr Mitchell has devoted during these years 
to the cause of Jewish conversion in connection 
with the Church of Scotland," After his retire- 
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ment from the Convenership he but seldom at- 
tended the meetings of the Committee, for the 
reason, as he was once heard to say, that he did 
not wish to appear to hamper his successors ; but 
he never ceased to take a deep interest in the 
Mission, and none rejoiced more than he in its 
growing prosperity. 

While the Professor stiU occupied the Hebrew 
Chair, he had shown a special aptitude for another 
branch of learning, in which he was yet to make 
a reputation for himself in the Churches not only 
of Britain but of America. In 1866 he published 
a lecture, primarily addressed to his students, on 
"The Westminster Confession of Faith: A Con- 
tribution to the Study of its Historical Relations 
and to the Defence of its Teaching,' which, as a 
reply to views then current in certain quarters, 
attracted no little notice at the time of its 
publication, and which is not only of special 
interest as illustrating his theological standpoint, 
and the calm and temperate, yet earnest and 
vigorous, manner in which he could defend it, 
but is of permanent value as a contribution to 
the literature of the subject with which it deals. 
In the following year he published ' The Wedder- 
burns and their Work, or the Sacred Poetry of 
the Scottish Reformation in its Relation to that 
of Germany' — a subject which was treated by 
him much more fully in one of his most recent 
works. 

The Professor was known to possess a most 
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extensive and accurate knowlcdf;e of Church 
History in general, and of Scottish Church His- 
torj' in particular; and when in 1868 he was 
called to occupy the Chair of Ecclesiastical 
History in St Mary's College, the appointment 
was hailed with satisfaction alike by the Uni- 
versity and the Church. With an absorbing 
interest in his subject, and with the true instinct 
of the historian, he was most painstaking in 
ascertaining historical facts, never reaching his 
conclusions but as the result of patient atid 
careful investigation ; and those who knew him 
intimately can tell how little he grudged the 
trouble of a journey to Edinburgh or London, 
or even of an occasional excursion to the Con- 
tinent, in order to prosecute his researches in 
libraries there with the view of verifying a state- 
ment, or of obtaining indubitable evidence on 
some controverted point. Besides those who 
had the privilege of listening to his prelections 
from the professorial chair, there are many in the 
Churches on both sides of the Atlantic who have 
profited by his great erudition ; and his published 
writings, which all bear the impress of a master- 
hand, will always be reckoned standard works in 
Ecclesiastical History. 

It is no part of the purpose of this notice to 
describe his various works in detail, but the mere 
enumeration of them will show what a life of 
unremitting study he lived. Besides those al- 
ready referred to, he edited, along with the late 
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Dr Struthers, in 1874, ' The Minutes of the 
Westminster Assembly from November 1644 to 
March 1649,' to which is prefixed an elaborate 
Historical Introduction written by himself; in 
1883 he wrote a ' Historical Notice of Archbishop 
Hamilton's Catechism ' (first printed at St 
Andrews in 1551), prefixed to Paterson's black- 
letter reprint of the same ; in 1883 he published 
his Baird Lecture, 'The Westminster Assembly: 
Its History and Standards ' ; in 1886 he published 
' The Catechisms of the Second Reformation ' ; 
in 1888 he edited, for the Scottish Text Society, 
' The Richt Vay to the Kingdome of Heuine,' by 
John Gau, the earliest known prose-treatise in 
the Scottish dialect setting forth the doctrines 
of the Reformers; and in 1897, for the same 
Society, 'The Gude and Godlie Batlalis,' re- 
printed from the edition of 1567, with a full and 
most interesting Introduction. For the Scottish 
History Society he also edited in 1892 and 1896, 
along with the writer of this sketch, two volumes 
of ' The Records of the Commissions of the 
General Assembly,' covering the period 1646-1650, 
from the original manuscript in the Assembly 
library, with an introduction, notes, and appen- 
dices by himself. To these must be added the 
present volume of the Baird Lecture, 'The 
Scottish Reformation.' 

The Baird Lecture on the Westminster As- 
sembly was received with great favour in America 
as well as in this country, and a new edition of 
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it was published at Philadelphia in 1897, in a 
notice of which in the ' Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Review 'the following statement occurs: 
" The book at once took its rank as the most 
trustworthy and sympathetic account of the 
Westminster Standards in existence, and rapidly 
ran out of print. The public is to be congratu- 
lated that Dr Mitchell has permitted himself to 
be persuaded by the [Presbyterian] Board to 
revise the text and allow a new edition to be 
issued to meet the present demand. The revision 
does not much alter the text. A phrase is more 
felicitously turned here or rendered a shade more 
exact or emphatic there; a few additional refer- 
ences are added in the notes ; and a few additional 
citations and remarks incorporated in them : that 
is about all. But so good a bonk needed only 
these little touches of betterment." 

The Professor also contributed to various 
journals and encyclopasdias many important 
articles, chiefly on historical topics relating to 
Scotland, which, if collected, would form a 
volume of miscellaneous papers of great interest 
and value. The most important of these are 
included in the subjoined list: In the 'British 
and Foreign Evangelical Review," January 1872, 
" Our Scottish Reformation : Its Distinctive 
Characteristics and Present-Day Lessons," pp. 
87-128; October 1875, " Dr Merle D'Aubignfi on 
the Reformation in Scotland," pp. 736-760 ; 
October 1876, " Killen's Ecclesiastical History 
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of Ireland," pp. 713-741: in the 'Catholic Pres- 
byterian,' March 1879, " Calvin and the Psalmody 
of the Reformed Churches " : in the ' Scottish 
Church,' November 188G, "St Andrews in Cove- 
nanting Times": in the ' Year - Book of the 
Church of Scotland,' 1886, " Brief Sketch of the 
History of the Reformed Church of Scotland": 
in ' St Giles' Lectures," First Scries, 1880-81, 
" Pre- Reformation Scotland'"; and in Fourth 
Series, 1S83-84, "The Primitive or Apostolic and 
Sub - Apostolic Church," being the first of the 
lectures entitled, "The Churches of Christen- 
dom." To Dr SchafTs Encyclopsedia he contrib- 
uted separate articles on "St Columba," "The 
Culdees," " Patrick Hamilton," " lona," and 
" The Keltic Church " ; and to the ' Presbyterian 
and Reformed Review,' published at Philadelphia, 
he contributed a review of Dr Hume Brown's 
'John Knox.' Besides many Reports on various 
matters presented to the General Assembly, 
he issued for special purposes a " Statement 
regarding the Eldership," and a " List of 
Acts of the Scottish Parliament, and of Acts, 
Overtures, and Resolutions of the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland, adopted at 
various times for the Acknowledgment of the 
True Reformed Protestant Religion, the Main- 
tenance of Sound Doctrine, and the Subscription 
of the Confessions of Faith of 1560 and 1647," 
When at Geneva, on one of his visits to the 
Continent, he prepared for private circulation, 
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from the original, which is still preserved among 
the historical treasures in the Hotel de Ville, 
" Livre Des Anglois, or Register of the English 
Church at Geneva under the pastoral care of 
Knox and Goodman, 1555-1559," with a Prefatory 
Notice and a Facsimile of pp. 49, 50. To this 
list of his minor works may be added a sermon on 
"The Unsearchable Riches of Christ," published 
in 1879, 

The Professor accorded a generous and helpful 
sympathy to those who were workers in the field 
in which he laboured himself with so great assi- 
duity and success; and he was not only a mem- 
ber both of the Scottish History Society and of 
the Scottish Text Society, but took an active 
interest in their affairs. He was also one of the 
representatives of the Church of Scotland in the 
General Presbyterian Alliance from the date of its 
formation, and took part in the business of all its 
General Councils, at the first of which, held at 
Edinburgh in 1877, he laid on the table a paper 
which he had drawn up on " The Harmony be- 
tween the Bibliology of the Westminster Con- 
fession and that of the earlier Reformed Confes- 
sions, exhibited in parallel columns." He was 
appointed Convener of the Committee on the 
Desiderata of the History of the Presbyterian 
Churches; and at the following General Council, 
held at Philadelphia in 1880, it fell to him, in 
consequence of the death of Principal Lorimer, 
who was Convener of the British section of the 
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Committee on Creeds and Formulas of Stibscrip- 
tion, to give in the report containing " Answers 
to Queries regarding Creeds and Confessions." 
The Answers as regards the Church of Scotland, 
which had been prepared by himself, are to be found 
in the Report of the Proceedings of the Council, 
pp. 969-984, When in America he also delivered 
a course of lectures at Alleghany. His connection 
with the Alliance brought him into close contact 
with some of the leading Presbyterian divines of 
Britain and America, with whom his opinions on 
the history of the doctrine, worship, and govern- 
ment of the Church carried great weight; and Dr 
Schaff has acknowledged his obligations to him, 
among others, in his well-known work entitled 
'The Creeds of Christendom.' 

In 1885 the Church showed her appreciation of 
the Professor's character and work by electing 
him to the Moderatorship of the General Assem- 
bly, an office which he filled with a union of 
dignity and authority which reflected honour 
upon the Church. If there are parties in the 
Church of Scotland, he never identified himself 
with any of them, and had learned to call no man 
master but Christ. He knew his own mind, and 
could give forcible expression to his convictions 
when occasion required. Naturally of an un- 
assuming disposition and unobtrusive manners, he 
never courted popularity nor sought to thnist his 
opinions upon others; and it was for this reason, 
perhaps, that he was deferred to even by those 
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whose views were in some respects widely divei^- 
ent from his. It was doubtless for this reason 
also, as wel! as for others, that he wielded so great 
an influence in the counsels of the Church, and 
probably few men had more to do than he with the 
shaping of her policy in recent years. In paying 
a tribute to his memory at a meeting of the Presby- 
tery of Edinburgh a few days after his decease, the 
Very Rev. Dr Scott of St George's said that "by 
Professor Mitchell's death the Church had lost 
a laborious, faithful, successful, and honoured 
minister and professor, and perhaps one of the 
soundest and wisest counsellors that the Church 
ever had. He was a man who had friends in all 
the Churches, He knew how powerfully his influ- 
ence had told in the Church — always for concili- 
ation, not only so far as those without their own 
Church were concerned, but those within the 
Church also. Had it not been for Dr Mitchell's 
influence the relaxation of the formula regard- 
ing the subscription of elders would never have 
been carried through." 

A man of a very catholic spirit, and a lover of 
peace and concord, the Professor, like many 
others who longed for a comprehensive union of 
the Scottish Churches, would willingly have made 
all reasonable concessions for the attainment of 
so desirable an object. But he was too loyal a 
son of the Church of Scotland to consent to any 
unworthy compromise, and in the hour of danger 
no one was more ready than he to exert all th« 
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influence at his command in her defence. Readers 
of Dr Boyd's 'Twenty-five Years of St Andrews' 
ay remember the account there given of the 
impression made by the Professor's sermon in 
the Town Church in the height of the contest 
in 1885, when the question of Disestablishment 
was brought so prominently before the electnrs 
of the St Andrews Burghs. Dr Boyd says: " It 
had been intimated at the services during the day 
that Dr Mitchell, our Professor of Church History, 
would lecture in the parish church in the evening 
on ' Some aspects of the Church Question deserv- 
ing of consideration in the present crisis,' Dr 
Mitchell was that year Moderator of the Kirk : 
and he very seldom preaches. The church was 
filled by a great congregation. I should not in 
the least degree have been surprised to hear Dr 
Mitchell preach wisely and devoutly: that is his 
usual way. But It did surprise me to find that 
man of calm and well-balanced mind fire up into 
a pathos and vehemence which I have rarely seen 
equalled and never surpassed. The question of 
isestablishment had been raised : and one was 
ade to realise how it stirs the blood of good 
en here. And not merely were there this 
evening a fire, a keenness, a power of stirring a 
multitude to the depth of their nature, which are 
e indeed, but an incisive severity of denuncia- 
ion which few had expected from that calm, 
'cautious man. And if the preacher was at white- 
heat, so was the congregation long before he was 
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done, Several times there would have been loud 
applause, had it not been hushed." 

The attitude which the Professor maintained in 
regard to the doctrine and worship of the Church 
was a strictly conservative one, and may be best 
described in his own words, taken from an article 
included in the list of his minor works. In that 
article, after quotinR the advice tendered by an 
eminent minister of the Church of England to a 
minister of the Church of Scotland — " Stick by 
your own Kirk : it is an honest Kirk, one of the 
few that has fairly rid itself of sacerdotalism and 
ritualism, and you have no cause to be ashamed 
of it" — he goes on to say: "The advice is not 
unneeded in the present day by others than he to 
whom it was originally tendered, and I give it this 
publicity for the benefit of all whom it may con- 
cern. The Reformed Church of Scotland from 
the first rid herself of these medieval corruptions, 
and the attempt to bring her again under the 
yoke issued in dire disaster to those who made it. 
This surely is no time for the PresbyterLin 
Churches to swerve from the testimony they 
have so long and resolutely borne against all 
such errors. When we think of the mischief 
they arc now causing in the Church of England, 
and the grief they are occasioning to many of her 
most loyal sons, rather does it become us to bear 
more decided testimony to the truths, that under 
the New Testament there is but one Priest, who 
ever liveth to make intercession for us, and one 
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acrifice once offered, which perfects for ever 
them that are sanctified; that He has not com- 
municated His priestly office to His ministers 
either by succession or delegation, nor authorised 
them to repeat or continue that sacrifice which is 
e propitiation for sin ; and that He has neither 
imself imposed, nor warranted others to ImposCj 
load of 'fondly' invented ceremonies in His 
orship," 

If the Professor thus strenuously opposed sacer- 
otalism on the one hand, he had as little sym- 
thy with Broad Churchism on the other. The 
non-natural sense in which the narratives of the 
New Testament miracles are understood and in- 
terpreted by some of the modern critics he re- 
jected as subversive of Christian truth, a com- 
mon saying of his being, " If the Gospel is not 
true historically, it is not true at all: 'If Christ 
not raised, your faith is vain ' " ; and while he 
incllowed with advancing years, he never wavered 
! in his deep religious convictions, nor for a moment 
relaxed the tenacious grasp which he had of the 
I doctrines of Christianity as set forth in the stand- 

Iards of the Reformed Churches. One of his latest 
Inyings was, " I die in the faith which I have 
Silways professed." 
I From his Ahna Mater the Professor had re- 
ceived the degree of D.D. in 1862, and in 1892 
the University of Glasgow conferred upon htm 
the degree of LL.D. in recognition of his eminence 
as a teacher and an author. A young minister of 
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the Church, himself one of his most distinguished 
students, has drawn a picture of him as he ap- 
peared about the latter of these dates, which is 
so true to the life that no excuse is needed for 
introducing it here. He says : " St Andrews and 
Professor Mitchell are inseparable. For forty- 
four years he has taught in the University: first 
the Hebrew Tongue; next the History of the 
Church of Christ. As a Professor, Dr Mitchell 
comes into contact with a comparatively small 
number of students. The classes in St Marj-'s 
are diminutive — in some ways a source of much 
f;ratification to the writer and others — con- 
sequently he is little known by most men here. 
Of course, all are familiar with the Figure pacing 
the town in the bright of the forenoon ; or, arm- 
in-arm with a youthful Professor, walking as far 
as the Swilcan ; or, at a Graduation Ceremony, 
scanning the audience, if perhaps he may get a 
glimpse of some old pupil among the crowd of in- 
terested spectators. For many of his students have 
risen high: and some of them haveaweight of years 
to bear. But all are not aware that in the Church 
History Class-Room English is spoken as she is 
nowhere else in St Andrews. The beautifully 
rounded and perfectly balanced sentences, and 
the elegance of the language, will hardly be ex- 
celled. To make the study of Church History 
what is called popular is one of the few im- 
possibilities of life, but there is no man living 
who can invest the subject with more interest; 
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for Professor Mitchell is thoroughly up to date with 
all his facts, and loses no opportunity of visiting 
the great German authorities. ... To be re- 
proved in class by the Professor is not to be 
I desired : to be 'spoken to' in his ante-room still 
less so- Many men stand in awe of him — I have 
always thought unnecessarily so." 
The Professor continued to take a warm interest 
in his students after they had left the Divinity 
Hall, and had entered on the work of the ministry ; 
^^ and when attending the General Assembly he 
^B could generally tell how many of its members had 
" passed through one or other of his classes in St 
L^ Mary's College. When he retired from the duties 
^pof his Chair in 1894, the occasion was regarded as 
' affording a suitable opportunity of giving pubhc 
expression to the esteem in which he was held by 
his friends, and to their grateful appreciation of 
his services both to the Church and the Uni- 
versity; and in 1895, while the General Assembly 
was in session, he was presented, in name of a 
large number of his former students and other 
friends, with an illuminated address, a cheque for 
200 guineas, and his portrait by Sir George Reid 
I — acknowledged to be one of the best that have 
[yet come from the studio of the President of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, The Right Hon. James 
I A. Campbell of Stracathro, M.P., with whom he 
had long had intimate relations, presided at the 
I ceremony and made the presentation. The reply 
^of the Professor, as containing many interesting 
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reminiscences, and as showing the Wew which he 
took himself of his life and work, is here inserted 
ill cxtenso. He said : — 

" Mr Campbell, I thank you, sir, with all my 
heart, for the many kind things^far more kind 
than 1 deserve — which you have just said of me, 
and for the many kind services which you have 
rendered to me in the course of our lifelong 
friendship; and I thank, with :dl my heart, you, 
my many esteemed friends and pupils, who have 
united in presenting me with this address ex- 
pressive of your warm affection, this speaking., 
likeness and munilkent gift. Kindness far more 
than 1 have merited has followed mc all my life 
through — never more conspicuously than at the 
close of my public career; and now in retiring 
from the professorial work I loved, and from the 
College for which almost for half a century I 
lived and laboured, it is a consolation to me to i 
know that I carry with me into my retirement j 
the esteem of so many honoured friends and the] 
affectionate regard of so many former pupils,. 
Some have been speaking lately of the lonelinessj 
of a Scottish student's college life. I can onlyj 
say for myself that the years I spent as a students 
in St Mary's College were among the happiestj 
of my life, and that the friendships then formedJ 
within the little band of my fellow-students were ' 
among the most valued and lasting of those I 
have enjoyed. I have but to name John Robert- 
son, afterwards minister of Glasgow Cathedral; 
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John Tiilloch, afterwards Principal of St Mary's 
College; William Milligan, afterwards Professor 
of Biblical Criticism in Aberdeen ; William Dick- 
son, after\vards Professor of Divinity in Glasgow ; 
Drs W, H, Gray, Gloag, and Herdman, and with 

hese some who afterwards joined the Free 
Church : Dr Thomson, long at the head of the 
Free Church Jewish Mission at Constantinople ; 
Dr Thomas Brown, younger brother of my late 
colleague, Dr William Brown, agent for the 
Turkish Missions Aid Society; and Edward 
Cross, afterwards Free Church minister at Moni- 
fieth, with whom I laboured in happiest inter- 
course in Dundee, he being assistant to the 
Free Church minister in the same district of 

he town when I was assistant to the Parish 
minister. When in my twenty-sixth year I re- 
lumed as a Professor in the College where so 
shortly before I had been a student, I can never 
forget the kindness with which I was received 
by my aged instructors there, especially by Prin- 
.cipal Haldane, whose kind counsels were then 
invaluable to me, nor the kindness of Professors 
Duncan and Alexander, the only two of my in- 

itructors remaining in the Old College. St 
Andrews about that time had the reputation of 
being rather a hot place. The conviction that 
!I was a man of rather placid temper, who would 
not add fuel to the flame, I believe weighed con- 
siderably with Lord Advocate Rutherfiird in 
finally recommending me for the Chair. Within 
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St Mary's College we were a happy family, and 
the youth of twenty-six and the two aged Pro- 
fessors beyond threescore and ten continued to 
work in unbroken harmony — the youth deeming 
it a special privilege to aid the venerable Prin- 
cipal in his class-work during the last year of his 
life, as well as to aid him and his aged colleague 
in their pulpit work. It was soon after this that 
I began to take an active part in Church work, 
attending the General Assembly as an elder and 
as Convener of the Jewish Mission— doing what 
I could to reorganise it in Turkey, first in con- 
junction with such venerable fathers as Ors Muir, 
Hunter, Grant, and James Robertson, and with 
several brethren nearer my own age, who were 
bearing the burden and heat of the day — Drs 
Crawford, Nicholson, Nisbet, William Robertson, 
and Elder Gumming, and such laymen as Sheriff 
Arkley, David Smith, Henry Cheyne, John Elder, 
John Tawse, and the good Edmund Baxter, all 
now gone to their rest and their reward. Prin- 
cipal Haldane \\'as succeeded by my old class- 
fellow. Principal TuUoch, in harmony with whom 
1 wrought for thirty years in the College, occa- 
sionally taking part of his work, as I had of his 
predecessor's, when he was laid aside by ill-health, 
and also taking part with him in Church work, 
especially in the work of the Anti - Patronage 
Committee, on whose success so many in the 
Church had set their hearts. After his untimely 
removal, though I had served for seven or eight 
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years beyond the statutory thirty, I continued at 
my post, and in the most kind and cordial rela- 
tions both in Church and University work with 
bis successor, Principal Cunningham, heartily 
co-operating with him in the repeal of what has 
been termed the Black Act of 1711, and in the 
restitution of the old formula for ministers and 
elders, which are now so generally welcomed, 
and have been acknowledged by one at least of 
the three who protested against the change to 
be a great boon. I have often spoken of the 
pleasure 1 have had in superintending the work 
of my students, and my gratification at the zest 
with which they took to the study both of Heb- 
rew and Church History. The circumstances 
which led to my resignation are already well 
known to you all, and I need only say that it was 
to me a very regretful necessity. I leave in each 
of the three other Divinity Faculties at least one 
distinguished pupil, and in St Mary's College two 
who, with their younger colleagues, I trust will 
strive to make it more than ever a School of the 
Prophets, a nursery for earnest, faithful, scholarly, 
and devoted ministers, who shall set high above 
all passing isms Christ the personal Saviour, and 
those great truths as to His divine nature, incar- 
nation, atoning death, and glorious resurrection, 
to which the historic Church of Christ through 
so many centuries has clung as her life and 
strength and joy. Christ before, Christ behind, 
— according to St Patrick's prayer, — Christ above, 
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Christ beneath, Christ in the heart, Christ in the 
home. I heartily thank you all for your great 
kindness, and especially Principal Stewart and 
Mr Wcnley, and one who once said I had been as 
a father to him, and of whom I may truly say 
that he has been as a son to me." 

In 1852 the Professor married the eldest 
daughter of the late Mr Michael Johnstone of 
Archbank, near Moffat, who belonged to an influ- 
ential yeoman family that has been connected 
with Annandale for the last two hundred years. 
The late Mr Peter Johnstone, brother of Mrs 
Mitchell's father, who was a proprietor as well 
as a large farmer, is still remembered as having 
done a great deal to promote the cause of educa- 
tion in the district where he resided; and her 
brother, the late Mr James Johnstone, was 
tenant of Bodsbeck farm, which is the scene of 
the Ettrick Shepherd's well-known Covenanting 
story — " The Brownie of Bodsbeck." How much 
Mrs Mitchell did to brighten the life and to min- 
ister to the happiness of the Professor can be 
known only to those who have bad the privilege 
of being admitted into the inner circle of their 
friends, and there are not a few who have very 
pleasant reminiscences of delightful intercourse 
with them in their house at 56 South Street, where 
the duty of entertaining strangers seemed never to 
be forgotten. Their family of four sons and two 
daughters all survive, with the exception of the 
eldest son, Robert Haldane, who died several 
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^ears ago in Australia, to which he had emigrated 
long with his brother Johnstone. 
Probably few are aware that the Professor spent 
Imany of his happiest days, and did much of his 
literary work, at Gowanpark, his country residence 
near Brechin, which, with its charm of sechision 
and restfulness, no one who has visited it can 
lever forget, and which his family came to regard 
las their home almost as much as St Andrews. 
(There he found relaxation in the interest which 
J he took in the work of his little farm, which was 
this own property, and as long as he had health he 
I enjoyed a ramble among the neighbouring hills, or 
la walk, varied by an occasional drive, along the 
quiet country roads. His home in the country, 
however, was with him no mere place of recrea- 
tion, still less of idleness, and there, as elsewhere, 
^■he never failed to find his chief source of pleasure 
^■in the prosecution of his favourite studies. 
H When the Professor retired from the duties of 
^■his Chair he did not cease to take an interest in 
the affairs of the College, of which he was an 
^ ornament while he lived, and with which, as was 
^■said in a notice of him at the time of his death, 
^■bis name will always be associated^ike those of 
^^Andrew Melville, Samuel Rutherford, and others 
^Pin remote and troublous times, and that of Princi- 
■^ pal Tulioch in our own more peaceful days. Nor 
did he cease to interest himself in the work of the 
Church which he loved so well and had served so 
' faithfully. Perhaps it was to show his love for 
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the Church as much as to gratify his own feelings 
that, amid great bodily infirmity, he undertook 
the journey to Edinburgh, in May i8g8, to attend 
the General Assembly. He was unable, indeed, 
to be present there more than once or twice, and 
when on one occasion he occupied the Moder- 
ator's chair for a few minutes, a thrill of respectful 
sympathy passed through the House. In a letter 
written a few days after his return home he says, 
" I am very pleased to have been able to give 
even such limited attendance," adding, with a 
touch of pathos, as if anticipating that the visit 
would be his last. " in the fiftieth year since Mr 
John Tulloch and Alex. F. Mitchell were first 
returned as members." 

Soon afterwards he removed to his loved retreat 
at Gowanpark, but his health did not improve, 
and he was but seldom able to leave the house. 
Most of the letters he wrote at this time, some of 
them in pencil, with his head resting on the pillow, 
were evidently intended to be his parting words 
to those to whom they were addressed. In one 
of these, written in the middle of September, he 
says, " For the first fortnight after I came here 
1 was able to go out of doors, and in my invalid 
chair bask in the sun for an hour a-day. I am 
still keeping my bed in the hope of being able 
to return without risk to St Andrews in the end 
of the month ; " and then, alluding to a subject 
his interest in which seems to have helped to 
keep him alive, he says, " I have got five of 
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my six Baird Lectures transcribed. Of course 
I must get some one to read them for me." 

When he returned to St Andrews, the burden 
of his infirmities grew heavier, and as the spring 
approached it was manifest that he was nearing 
the end. He was greatly affected by the tidings 
of the tragic death of Dr Boyd, who had paid 
him a visit shortly before his departure for the 
south. On the Monday before he died he re- 
peated the words of the second paraphrase in a 
clear, strong voice, and quoted almost the last 
recorded words of St Paul, " 1 have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith." On Tuesday evening he desired someone 
to sing to him, and as Miss Mitchell was unable 
to control her feelings to do so, Mr Smith, his 
amanuensis, who had come in, was asked by him 
to sing "Jesus, Lover of my Soul." When this 
was done he turned to Miss Mitchell, and said, 
" What would you like ? " and they sang together 
" Rock of Ages." With uncomplaining patience 
he had suffered much, but welcome rest came to 
him on the morning of Wednesday, 22nd March. 
Having served his own generation by the will of 
God, he fell asleep amid the tender regrets of his 
family, leaving behind him a memory that will 
always be held in honour, and an example of 
laborious service, of deep piety, and of fervent 
trust in Christ. 

In compliance with his own wish, his remains 
were conveyed to Brechin, where they Were laid 
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to rest beside those of his fathers under the 
shadow of the old Cathedral, the members of the 
local Presbytery, in token of their respect, being 
present on the occasion. " The world passeth 
away, and the lust thereof: but he that doeth the 
will of God abideth for ever." 

GILMERTUN iAktiSR, Deiemher \9^. 



THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE NATURE AND NEED OF THE REFORMATION. 



With the single exception of the period which 
covers the introduction and first marvellous 
triumphs of Christianity, the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century must be owned as perhaps the 
greatest and most glorious revolution in the his- 
tory of the human race. And the years of earnest 
contendings and heroic sufferings which prepared 
the way for its triumph in many lands and issued 
in its cruel suppression in others, and the story 
of the men who by God's grace were enabled to 
bear the brunt of the battle and to lead their 
countrymen on to victorj' or to martyrdom, will 
ever have a fascination for all in whose hearts 
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faith in the great truths, then more clearly 
brought to light, has not yet altogether evapor- 
ated. The movement then initiated was no mere 
effort to get quit of acknowledged scandals, which 
had long been grieved over but never firmly dealt 
with ; no mere desire to lop off a few later accre- 
tions, which had gathered round and obscured the 
faith once delivered to the saints ; ' no mere " re- 
turn to the Augustinian, or the Nicene, or the 
Ante-Nicene age," but a vast progress beyond 
any previous age since the death of St John — a 

' As Lord Acion his so well said, " The modern age did not 
proceed from rhc medieval liy normal succession, wilh oulward 
tokens of leghimale descent. Unhemlded, il founded a new order 
of things, under a law nf innovolion, sopping the nncicnt feign of 
canlinuity. In those duys Columbus subvettcd the notions of ihe 
world, and revetied the conditions ofptoduction, wealth, and power. 
. . . Lullier broke the chain of authoiity and Irndilion at the strong- 
esl link ; and Copernicus erected an invincible ]iower that set fbt 
ever the mark of progress upon the lime that was to come. . . . 
It was an awakening of new life \ the world revolved in a diiTcTent 
orbit, determined hy inliiienees unknown before. After many ages, 
persuaded of the headlong decline and impending dissolution of 
society, and governed by usage and the will of masters who were in 
Iheit giaves, the sixteenth century went forth armed for untried ex- 
perience, and ready to watch with hojicfulncfs a pr(«pcct ol incal- 
culable change " (Lecture on the Study of History, 1S95, pp. S, 9). 
"There are no true 'cycles' in human development; history never 
repeats Jlscif; the Creco-koman world has only di^ilanl analc^ies 
wilh the Feudal -Catholic world, just ao this has only distant nnnlogies 
wilh the Revolutionary world. The great phases of human civilis- 
ation arc contrasted rather than compared ; they differ as infancy, 
childhood, manhood, and senility dilTer in the individual " {Harrison 
on ■' Freeman's Method of HUitory," in the ' Nineteenth Century ' 
for November iSgS). 
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deeper plunge into the meaning of revelation than 
had been made by Augustine, or Anselm, or St 
Bernard, or A Kempis, or VVycliffe, or Tauler. Its 
object was to get back to the divine sources of 
Christianity, — to know, and understand, and ap- 
propriate it as it came fresh and pure from the 
lips of the Son of God and His inspired apostles, 
not excluding that chosen vessel to whom the 
grace had been given " to preach among the 
Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ." It 
was, in fact, a return to the old Gospel so 
attractively set forth by him in his Epistles, 
and verified to the reformers by their own in- 
most spiritual experience under deep convictions 
of sin and shortcoming. The cry of their 
awakened consciences had been. How shall we 
sinners have relief from our load and be justified 
before God 7 And this, as has been said, was 
just the old question put to the apostle himself 
by the jailer at Philippi, What must I do to be 
saved? And the answer their own experience 
warranted them with one accord to proclaim was 
still, Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, believe in 
the riches of His pardoning mercy, in the merit 
of His atoning death, in the freeness and power 
of His efficacious grace. By believing, however, 
they meant, and were careful to explain that they 
meant, not a mere intellectual assent to the truth 
of the facts, but such an assent as drew with it 
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the trust of the heart and the personal surrender 
of the soul to Christ ; or — to use language of some- 
what later origin — the individual appropriation of 
the freely offered Saviour, with all His fuhiess of 
blessing, pardon, and righteousness by His one 
offering once offered, and renewal into His own 
image by the continuous indwelling of His Holy 
Spirit. 

Such was the animating principle which gave 
power to the teaching of the reformers in all 
lands, and which constitutes still the central 
article of a standing or a falling church to all 
their true-hearted successors — Christ crucified for 
our sins, raised again for our justification, and 
now exalted to the right hand of the Majesty in 
the heavens as Prince and Saviour, to give re- 
pentance and remission of sin and all needed 
grace to those who thus believe in Him, and are 
brought into union with Him. And the Re- 
formed Church will never perish or decay while 
it continues to set forth this Gospel, and is 
honoured by its divine Head to bring it home to 
the hearts and consciences of men, with the same 
power as its first teachers were honoured with in 
the brave days of old. For it must never be for- 
gotten, I repeat, that the Reformation movement 
was not only the introduction of a more scriptural 
and scientific method of exhibiting Christian 
doctrine, and simple unfolding of its teaching 
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^H as to man's fallen state and the remedy their 
^H heavenly Father had in His love provided for 
them ; not only the reassertion of the supremacy 
of the written Word of God over human tradi- 
tions, as well as of the right of all Christian men 
and women to have direct access to that blessed 
Word ; not only the translation into the verna- 
cular — German, English, Danish, Dutch, French, 
Italian, Spanish — and the circulation throughout 
Western Europe of that which for ages had been 
to the Christian laity as a book that is sealed ; 
but it was also, above all this, the infusion of a 
new and higher life into the churches. We fall 
short of a full comprehension of the movement 
if we fail to recognise that the God of all grace 
and blessing was then pleased to " send a plenti- 
ful rain to confinn His inheritance when it was 
weary," to grant a second Pentecost to the church, 
to make the people willing in the day of His 
power, and to pour out His Spirit in rich abun- 
dance upon men. 

With all the conscious and unconscious pre- 
paration which had paved the way for them, the 
men who were God's chosen instruments at that 
crisis were made deeply to feel and humbly to 
own that it was God Himself who had led them 
I on — at times by ways they had not thought of; 

[ that it wns He who had upheld them in their 

L extremity when all human power seenicd to be 
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arrayed against them; that it was He who, when 
their resources were exhausted, was pleased, in 
the day when they cried unto Him, to hear their 
prayer and revive their hopes by the plentiful 
outpouring of His Spirit. How feelingly this was 
acknowledged by Luther at various crises in his 
life is known to all who are in any measure ac- 
quainted with his thrilling story. No one could 
have more constantly in his heart or more fre- 
quently on his lips the Hebrew psalmist's song 
of holy confidence, " God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble. There- 
fore will not we fear, though the earth be removed, 
and though the mountains be carried into the 
midst of the sea. . . . There is a river, the 
streams whereof shall make glad the city of God." 
There was also that other which, under reverses 
and discouragements, was the solace of our own 
reformer, " If it had not been the Lord who was 
on our side, when men rose up against us: then 
they had swallowed us up quick. . . . Blessed 
be the Lord, who hath not given us as a prey to 
their teeth." As they mused the fire burned and 
found expression in such songs of holy confid- 
ence as — 

"A sure stronghold our God is He, 

A trusty shield and weapon ; 
Our help He'll be, and set us free 

Whatever ill may happen. 



Decay of the Medieval Church. 

Through our own force we nothing can, 

Straiyht were we lost for ever, 
Bui for us liyhls the proper Man, 
By God sent to deliver. 

Ask ye who this may be ? 
Christ Jesus named is He, 
Of Sabaoth Ihe Lord 
Sole God ID be adored. 
Tis He must win the battle." ' 

" If God were not upon our side 

When foes around us rage. 
Were not Himself our help and guide 

When bitter war they wage, 
Were He not Israel's miyhty shield, 
To whom their utmost crafts must yield, 

Wc surely must have perished." ' 

By the time at which reforming influences 
began manifestly to show themselves in Scotland, 
that grand medieval organisation, which had 
supplanted the simpler arrangements of the old 
Celtic church, had in its turn exhausted its Ufe 
powers, and shown unmistakable signs of deep- 
seated corruption and hopeless decay. Whatever 
good it may have been honoured to do in times 
past, — in keeping alive the knowledge of God and 
of things divine in the midst of "a darkness 
which might be felt," in promoting a higher 
civilisation than the Celtic, in alleviating the evils 
of the feudalism which Anglo-Norman settlers 

' Mii? Wi nk worth's Chrisiian Singers of Get many, pp. no, iii. 
" Ibid., p. 117. 
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had brought in, in founding parishes and uni- 
versities and some other institutions which, with 
a purified church and revived Christian Hfe, were , 
to be a source of blessing after it was swept away, 
— yet now at last it had grossly failed to keep alive 
among the common people true devotion, or to 
give access to the sources al which the flame 
might have been rekindled; it had failed to pro- 
vide educated men for its ordinary cures, to raise 
the masses from the rudeness and ignorance in 
which they were still involved, and even to main- 
tain that hearty sympathy with them and that 
kindly interest in their temporal welfare which its 
best men in its earlier days had shown. It con- 
tinued to have its services in a language which 
had for ages been unintelligible to the bulk of the 
laity, and was but partially intelligible to not a 
few of its ordinary priests. It had no catechisms 
or hymn books bringing down to the capacities 
of the unlettered the truths of religion, and freely 
circulated among them.^ It did not, when the 
invention of printing put it in its power, make 
any effort to circulate among them the Holy 
Book, that they might read therein, in their own 
tongue, the message of God's love. No doubt it 
had its pictures and images, its mystery plays and 

' [Hainillon'a Calechism. hIitcIi was nol intendtd for indiscrim- 
inate ciicutatiao among Ihc laity, was not pulilished unlil 155a; 
■nd The Twopenny Failli was not iisued until Ihc spring of I5J9.] 
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ceremonies, which it di:emed fit books for chil- 
drCD and the unlearned. But it forgot that these 
children were growing m capacity, even if allowed 
to grow up untrained ; that " to credulous sim- 
plicity was succeeding a spirit of eager curiosity, 
an impatience of mere authority, and a determina- 
tion to search into the foundation of things"; 
and that, if it was to maintain its place, it must 
not only keep abreast but ahead of advancing 
intelligence and morality. But the old church 
began greatly to decline just as the laity began 
to rise. Bishop Kennedy, I suppose, was almost 
its last preaching bishop; and the character of 
the preaching, so far as preaching was still con- 
tinued by the friars and some of the inferior 
clergy, was not generally fitted to supply the lack 
of Bibles and catechisms, and other vernacular 
books of instruction. It never grappled, as it 
ought, with the problem of lightening the burdens 
it had long exacted of the peasantry; but refused 
almost to the last moment to ease even the most 
galling of them. It never grappled, as it ought, 
with the problem of the education of the masses; 
and what was done for those of the community 
in more fortunate circumstances was done more 
by the efforts of a few noble-minded individuals 
than by any corporate action of Church or State. 
There is not among all its codes of canons any- 
thing approaching to the clear ringing utterances 
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of our First Book of Discipline concerning the 
necessity and advantages of education.^ 

Not only had the life powers of the medieval 
church been exhausted and decay set in, but 
corruption, positive and gross corruption, had 
reached an alarming height. There were the in- 
dolence and neglect of duty which weahh too 
often brings in its train ; the covert secularising 
of that wealth, just as in the old Celtic church, 
by various devices, to get it into the hands of 
unqualified men and minors : luxury, avarice, 
oppression, simony, shameless pluralities, and 
crass ignorance; and above all that celibate sys- 
tem, which nothing would persuade them honestly 
to abandon, though it had proved to be a yoke 
they could not bear, and was producing only too 
generally results humiliating and disastrous to 
themselves and to all who came under their in- 
fluence. The proof of this does not rest merely 
or even mainly on the statements of Knox, 
Alesius, and Spottiswood, nor on the representa- 
tions of Lindsay and the Wedderburns. The 
fact, as both the late Dr David Lalng and Dr 
Joseph Robertson have shown, and the late 
Bishop Forbes has sorrowfully acknowledged, is 
confessed and deplored in the canons of their 
councils, in the Acts of the Scottish Parliament, 
' [Fi>r these utterances see infra, chap. viiL sec iv.] 
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and in the writings of their own best men.^ The 
harsh measures to which men themselves so vul- 
nerable had recourse to maintain their position, 
the relentless cruelties they perpetrated on men 
of unblemished character, amiable disposition, 
deep-seated conviction and thorough Christian 
earnestness, could not fail in the end to turn the 
tide against them, and arouse feelings of indigna- 
tion which on any favourable opportunity would 
induce the nation to sweep them away. 

The corruptions in the doctrine of the church 
were hardly less notable than those in the lives 
of its clergy. The sufficiency and supremacy of 

' Because of its pernianent imporlance, I deem it Ixist to inscil 
licrc a note from my Inliodiiction lo 'The Gude and Codllc 
Lallalis," p. Ixiv : " We do nut need lo call in Knox, ot Lind- 
say, or the ialifisls, in evidence of ihis humbling fad. The les- 
liniony tif itieir own councils, of the Acu of P.itliitmcnt, nnd uf 
jomc of Ihcii best men, us I'rincipal Hay in his congralulalory ad- 
dress lo Cardinal lieloun, and Ninian VViniel in llie sad nppials and 
confessions insetted in his ' Tractates,' as well as that of impartial 
modem historians like Tytler and Dr Joseph Roljertson, is more 
than sufficient Lo establish it beyond cunliadicliun. The testimony 
ofConanis, who died when about tn be raised to the purple, covers 
uliiiost all that Alexins and Knox have avcnect : 'In mullomm 
iaccrdolum aedibus scivrlum publicum . . . nee it sacriteijo rjuurun- 
doni luiu tutus crat maliDUarum bonus aiit viiijLnalis pudor.' More 
notable still is Ihe reptesenlation given in Ihe ' Memoirt ' addressed 
to the Pope by Qoecn Mary nnd the Uauphin, evidently al Ihe in- 
stance of Mary of Guise, in which the spread of heresy is expressly 
attributed lo the ignorance and inimoialily of the clergy. See 
Appendix B, vol. ii., of Mr Hume Brown's recent biiigiaphy of 
Knox," 
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the written Word of God were denied, and co- 
ordinate authority was claimed for tradition. The 
Virgin Mary and the saints departed were asserted 
to share the office which Scripture reserves for 
the one Mediator between God and man. Pen- 
ances and other external acts of work-righteousness 
were alleged to co-operate in the pardon of sin 
with the "one obedience "by which "many are 
made righteous." The sacraments were asserted 
to produce their effect ex operc operalo, — not by the 
working of the Spirit in them that by faith receive 
them. Belief in the literal transubstnntiation of 
the bread and wine in the Lord's Supper was 
rigidly enforced and substituted for that spiritual 
presence and spiritual manducation which the 
earlier church had maintained. The doctrine of 
a purgatory after this life was invented, and the 
virtue of masses for the dead therein detained was 
persistently taught and required to be believed. 
The Roman church was affirmed to be the mother 
and mistress of the churches, and its head to be 
the successor of St Peter and the Vicar of Christ. 
Yet it must never be forgotten that, even in 
these degenerate days, there were those among 
the ministers of the church who wept in secret 
over the abominations that were done, who 
longed for the dawn of a better day, and, in 
their parishes or cloisters or colleges, sought to 
prepare the way for it, and who succeeded in 
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doing so with many of their younger comrades, 
and only made up their minds in the end to 
abandon the old church when all their efforts 
for its revival proved vain. Nay, the men who 
initiated and carried to a successful issue the 
struggle for a more thorough reformation than 
the others desired, the martyrs, confessors, and 
exiles, were almost all from the ranks of the 
priesthood of the old church — from the regular 
as well as from the secular priesthood; from the 
Dominican and Franciscan monasteries as well 
as from the Augustinian abbeys; and from none 
more largely than the Augustinian Priory of St 
Andrews, and the College of St Leonard founded 
in connection with it, notwithstanding that its 
prior for the time being was so far from what he 
ought to have been. At least twenty priests 
joined the reformed congregation of St Andrews 
in 1559-60, and among them more than one who 
had sat in judgment on the martyrs and assisted 
in their condemnation.' A much larger number 
were ultimately admitted as readers in the 
Reformed Church. 

' (So early as iho ijrJ of Jimc lSS9i Knoi wrolc to Mts Anns 
l.ock ; " Diverse cliannuns nf Snncl .Amlrewts luive given nolaUe 
Conft^5ioui>s, and h.ive dccbrctl Elt^msclvcf mnniftAl tnemin to llie 
pope, la [he mai-^e, nnd to nil (upsrstilioun " (Laing's Knoi, vi. 26). 
In all probability bome of tlicsc canons were included among the 
fouttccn canons of St Andrews Piiary who are menlioned as Pioles- 
lanls in January 1571-71, and uf whom Iwelve were then parish 
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How was the great revolution which was to 
bring the church back from these corruptions of 
life and doctrine prepared for? Ebrard supposes 
that witnesses for holy living and simple faith, 
but partially connected with the dominant church, 
were never from Celtic times entirely wanting in 
Britain ; and it may have been that, through 
Richard Rolle and a few other hermits, the feeble 
spark in the smoking wick continued to smoulder 
on till it was blown into a flame by WycHffe. At 
any rate it was blown into a flame by him and 
his poor priests ; and from their time witness 
after witness arose to contend for the right of the 
laity to read the Word of God, and to maintain 
that men were saved by the merits of Christ and 
should pray to Him alone, that there was no 
purgatory in the popish sense, and that the pope 
was not the Vicar of Christ. Wycliffe's poor 




mini^ili^rB <> Unuke uf the UnivcrsiU Kick,' Kniinalyni; Cliili, i. aj3). 
Nunc of these fuurlccn is found signing Ihc General Hand of I3lh 
July 1559, wliicli in 5l Andrews was nduiilcd as " ihu letlns ofjunc- 
lionn 10 ihc Congrcgilinun " ; but ciehlcen [itiesl^ did sign it ; anil of 
the other Ihitlcene^clcsinslics who tlietc mmli- switping rectmlntions, 
at ICBSI six may lie lield lo have joined the congrcfjnlion, (or they not 
only confi^ssed lliat "wc haifowcr lang abstraclit ourMtllis and bcyne 
Ewcir in odjiining us to Christcs Congiirg^tioun," but they promised 
"in lymc Cuming lo assist in word nnd warli with nnfenyict mynde 
Ihii Congregatioun " (' Register of Si Andrews Kirk-Scisian,' ScOC 
Hist. Soc., i. lO-iS). In 1573 it was staled that " ihe most part 
of the persons who wctc chnnnons monks nnd fiiare williin this 
rcalnic have ninde pioftision of the Inie religion " {" liiiukc of ihc 
Universal! Kirk,' I z8o).] 
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priests, when persecuted in the south, naturally 
sought shelter among the moors and mosses of 
the north. The district of Kyle and Cunningham 
was " a receptakle of Goddis servandis of old," 
where their doctrines were cherished till the dawn 
of the Reformation. In 1406 or 1407 James 
Resby, one of these priests, is found teaching as 
far north as Perth, and for his teaching he was 
accused and condemned to a martyr's death. A 
similar fate is said to have befallen another in 
Glasgow about 1422, in all probability the Scot- 
tish Wycliffite whose letter to his bishop has 
recently been unearthed in a Hussite MS. at 
Vienna ; and in 1433 Paul Craw or Crawar, a 
Kohemian, for disseminating similar opinions, 
was burned at the market cross in St Andrews, 
These were not in all probability the only grim 
triumphs of Laurence, Abbot of Lindores, one cf 
the first rectors in the University of St Andrews, 
who during so many years "gave no rest to 
heretics," but they are all of whom records have 
been preserved to our time. The fact that every 
Master of Arts in the University of St Andrews 
had to take an oath to defend the church against 
the Lollards,' and the other fact that the Scottish 
Parliament in 1425 enjoined that every bishop 
should make inquiry anent heretics and Lollards, 

' [Enacted bjr ihe Univeisity on loili June 14:6 (M'Crie's Mel- 
trille, 1824, i. 420).] 
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and that where any such were found, they should 
be punished as the law of holy church requires,' 
speak more significantly of the alarm they had 
occasioned than these sporadic martyrdoms. Still 
more, perhaps, does the abuse Fordun, or rather 
his continuator, heaps on them, bear witness to 
the alarm they had caused. Yet at the very close 
of the century, and in the old haunt, we And no 
fewer than thirty processed, and through the 
kindness of the king more gently dealt with than 
the ecclesiastical authorities wished; three of the 
most resolute — namely, Campbell of Cessnock, 
his noble wife, and a priest who officiated as their 
chaplain and read the New Testament to them 
— being released when at the stake. 

Reforming tendencies in the sixteenth century, 
it has been said, first showed themselves in Scot- 
land in the reasscrtion of "those principles, 
catholic but anti-papal," which had been main- 
tained in the preceding century in the Councils 
of Constance and Basle. The decisions of the for- 
mer were received in Scotland in 1418, and allegi- 
ance to Benedict XIII. was finally renounced.") 
A Scottish doctor* bad taken a rather prominent 

' [Enacleil l>y rnilianitnl nn lllh March M14-'5 (Acts of Pftrtia- 

roeiil, ii. 7).] 

' Robertson's Coneilli Scotiic, vol, i, p. lixviii. 

' [For an accounl of this Seollisli cleric — Thomas, AIjIhjI of Dun- 
drenaun— who so gically ilistingiiislied himM-Of 3< the Council of 
Basle, sut ' Cuncilia Scotia',' vol. i. pp. >cvii icii.] 
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part in the proceedings of the latter, though the 
Scottish Church, like the others, ultimately fell 
away from that council and the pope elected by 
it, and under Bishop Kennedy was reconciled to 
the Roman See and to Pope Eugenius.' Scotland 
had had no Grosteste, no Anselm or Bradwar- 
dine among its prelates in the middle ages, no 
Wycliffe among its priests. Duns Scotus, the one 
theologian before the sixteenth century who 
claimed Scottish birth and European fame, 
never seems to have taught in his native land. 
Chief among its doctors in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century stood John Major, a native of 
East Lothian, who taught with distinguished 
success, first in Paris, then in Glasgow, after 
that in St Andrews, then once more in Paris, and 
finally in St Andrews again. Melanchthon, while 
ridiculing his scholastic ways, places him at the 
head of the doctors of the Sorbonne. The re- 
membrance of his early labours in Montaigu 
College had not died out when Calvin entered 
it, and probably he had returned to it before 
Calvin left. Patrick Hamilton and Buchanan 
may possibly have been brought into contact 
with him while there, as they, Alesius, and John 

' [The bull or Euccnius Ihc Foutlh, addressed lo Bishop Keti- 
nrdy, and daled 6l!i July 1440, orders Ihf ex com mimical ion of the 
followcr> of ihc Biiti-pope, Fetii Ihe Fiflh, eleclcd by Ihc Council 
of Hn-slf, In be publi-iherl in Scullnnd (Ibid., p. c.)] 
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Wedderburn afterwards were in St Andrews, and 
John Hamilton and Knox in Glasgow. He was 
a true disciple of D'Ailly and Gerson, but like 
them was warmly attached to the dominant 
church and opposed to the heretics of his time. 
He taught, as they had done, that the church, 
assembled in general council, may judge and 
even depose a pope and reform abuses in the 
church ; that papal excommunications have no 
force unless conformed to justice, and do not 
necessarily prevent a man who dies under them 
from going to heaven. He sharply censured the 
vices of the Roman court, and nf the bishops and 
clergy of his time, particularly those of his native 
land. He is especially severe in censuring their 
immorality and ignorance ; and, like Wycliffe, 
condemns the monks and friars for inveigling 
into their order young novices who had no voca- 
tion for a celibate life, and ought rather to have 
been encouraged to enter Into honest wedlock. 
But he was a stern opponent of heresy — Luth- 
eran as well as Wycliffite— a subtle defender of 
Roman doctrine ; and in dedicating to Archbishop 
Betoun his Commentary on St Matthew's Gospel, 
he congratulated him on the success of his cruel 
measures against Hamilton and the heretics.' 

' [Dr Mitchell, no douU, Wl Ihe Cumnicnlnty itself liefore him. 
Those whii I..1VC nul Bcctss lo il will fioil the detlicatii'ii in Ihe Ap- 
pendii lo Constable's ' Major,' Scot. IJisL Soc, pp. 447, 44S.] 
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CHAPTER II. 



PATRICK HAMILTON. 



It has not been very clearly ascertained how or 
when the opinions and writings of Luther were 
first introduced into Scotland. M. de la Tour, 
who in 1527 suffered in Paris for heresy, was ac- 
cused of having vented various Lutheran opinions 
while in Edinburgh in attendance on the Duke 
of Albany. This, of course, must have been 
before 1523, On the gth June 1323, the same 
day that John Major was received as Principal 
of the Piedagogium, or St Mary's College,^ Patrick 
Hamilton was incorporated into the University 
of St Andrews;^ and on 3rd October 1524 he 

' See Appendix A. 

' ITheemry in ihe Rcgisler of the Univetsily occurs nllhclmllnm 
of a pngr, anc] is picccdcti and fulluwud by enlriri of 1521, as if it 
liad been inserted there lo save spncc. The cnlrits uf 1521 are 
■lislinct and easily rend, but in lliii of 15ZJ Ihc inli is vtry foinl, and 
llie surface of the vellum bas a rublied nppearaiice. ll runs lliiia : 
" Die noan mensis Junii anno Uninini I"' V" nil; incurporalus eral 
veneinbilit vir Magister nosici Mngislcr /ithanni-s Major il-iclnr 
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was admitted as a member of the Faculty of 
Arts. If he did not from the latter date act as 
a regent in the University, he probably took 
charge of some of the young noblemen or gentle- 
men attending the classes. At that date he was 
probably more Erasmian than Lutheran, though 
of that more earnest school who were ultimately 
to outgrow their teacher, and find their congenial 
home in a new church. 

Patrick Hamilton was born in 1503 or 1504 at 
Stonehouse in Lanarkshire, or at Kincavel near 
Linlithgow. His father, a natural son of the 
first Lord Hamilton, had been knighted for his 
bravery, and rewarded by his sovereign with 
the above lands and barony. His mother was 
a daughter of Alexander, Duke of Albany, the 
second son of James IL, so that he had in 
his veins the noblest blood in the land. His 
cousins, John and James Hamilton, were in due 
time raised to episcopal rank in the unreformed 
church of Scotland, and several others of his 
relations received high ecclesiastical promotion. 
Marked out for a similar destiny, Patrick was 
carefully educated, and, according to the corrupt 
custom of the time, was in his fourteenth year 
appointed to the Abbacy of Feme in Ross-shire, 

theo!<^!! in Parisiensis et thesniirnrlus ctjicllc regis. Eoflcm die 
incorpomli sunt Mnjjistcr I'alricius Ilamilton et Mngister Robetlus 
La udar in nostra Univer^te" f-"')-! 
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to enable him to maintain himself in comfort 
while continuing his studies abroad. Like many 
of his aristocratic countrymen he went first to 
the University of Paris, and probably to the 
College of Montaigu, where Major, the great 
Scottish scholastic doctor, was then teaching 
with much edai, and gathering round him there, 
as afterwards at St Andrews, an ardent band of 
youthful admirers, several of whom in the end 
were to advance beyond their preceptor, and to 
lend the influence of their learning and piety to 
the side of Luther and the reformers. Before 
the close of 1520 he took the degree of M.A. at 
the University of Paris, and soon after left Paris 
for Louvain, to avail himself of the facilities for 
linguistic studies provided there, or to enjoy 
personal intercourse with Erasmus, the patron of 
the new learning. He is said while there to 
have made great progress in the languages and 
in philosophy, and to have been specially at- 
tracted towards the philosophy of Plato. With 
the Sophists of Louvain, as Luther terms them, 
he could have had no sympathy. But there were 
some there, as uell as at Paris, whose hearts 
God had touched, to whom he could not fail 
to be drawn. He may even have met with those 
Augustinian monks of Antwerp whom these So- 
phists so soon after his departure sent to heaven 
in a chariot of fire, and whose martyrdom un- 
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sealed in Luther's bruast the fount of sacred 
song. In the autumn of 1522, or thi; spring of 
1523, he returned to Scotland, and, after a brief 
visit to his relatives in Linlithgowshire, appears 
to have come on to St Andrews. Probably, 
along with Alesius, Buchanan, and John Wedder- 
burn, he there heard those lectures on the Gos- 
pels which Major afterwards published in Paris 
and dedicated to the Archbishop of St Andrews 
and other prominent churchmen in Scotland. 
But his sympathies were more with the young 
canons of the Augustinian priory than with the 
Old Scholastic; and probably it was that he 
might take a place among the teachers of their 
daughter college of St Leonard's that he was 
received as a member of the Faculty of Arts. 
Skilled in the art of sacred music, which the 
tihtmni of that college were bound specially to 
cultivate, he composed what the musicians call 
a mass, arranged in parts for nine voices, and 
acted himself as leader of the choir when it was 
sung in the cathedral. He is said to have taken 
on him the priesthood about this time, that he 
might be formally admitted "to preach the word 
of God." But he was not then of age for priests' 
orders, and Dr David Laing is doubtful if he 
was in orders at all, and certainly no mention 
is made of his degradation from orders before 
his martyrdom, and (he final summons of Betoun 






Parliament and Heresy. 

seems to imply that he had never been author- 
ised to preach at alJ. 

The years 1525 and 1526 were very unquiet 
years in Scotland, various factions contending 
with varying success for the possession of the 
person of the young king. It was on the 17th 
July of the former year that his Parliament passed 
its first Act against the new opinions, in which, 
after asserting that the realm had ever been clean 
"of all sic filth and vice," it enacted, "that na 
maner of persoim strangear that hapnis to arrife 
with their schippis within ony part of this realm 
bring with thaim ony bukis or werkis of the said 
Lutheris his discipillis or servandis, desputt or 
rehers his heresyis or opunyeouns bot geif [i.e., 
unless] it be to the confusioun therof, and that 
be clerkis in the sculis alanerlie, under the pane 
of escheting of ther schippis and gudis and put- 
ting of ther persouns in presoun."' In conse- 
quence of a letter from the pope, urging the 
young king to keep his realm free from stain of 
heresy, the scope of the Act was extended in 1527 
by the chancellor and Lords of Council so that 
it might apply to natives of the kingdom as well 
as to strangers resorting to it for purposes of 
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' Acli of Ihc Pmlirimenli of ScoUand, ii. 295. 
' [The Ac! ai ihus extended wnstaiified on the i2ih uf June rS3S 
(Ibid., H. J4J).1 




Patrick Hamilton. 



In 152G the primate. Archbishop James Betoun, 
uncle of the cardinal, having taken a keen part 
in the political contentions of the day with the 
faction which lost, had to escape for a time from 
St Andrews, and, disguised as a shepherd, to 
tend a flock of sheep for three months on the 
bills of Fife, on the high grounds of Kennoway, 
immediately to the east of where the railway now 
reaches its summit level.^ It was at this juncture 
that copies of the New Testament of Tyndale's 
translation were brought over from the Low 
Countries by the Scottish traders to the seaports 
of Aberdeen, Montrose, St Andrews, and Leith. 
Most of them are said to have been taken to St 
Andrews and put in circulation there in the ab- 
sence of the archbishop. One was present there 
at that time who had long treasured the precious 
saying of Erasmus, " Let us eagerly read the 
Gospel, but let us not only read, but live the 
Gospel"; and who seized the golden opportun- 
ity to impress the saying on others, and invite 
longing souls to quench their thirst at those wells 
of living water which had so marvellously been 
opened to them for a season. During the months 
when the primate was in concealment, and in 
those which followed his return, Patrick Hamilton 
came out more earnestly than he had done be- 
fore as an evangelist and an advocate of the great 

' rilscultie's Ilislijty, 177S, p. 216 ; Lesley's llislory, p. 136. 





James Betouu's Motives. 

truths, for which ultimately hu was to be called 
to lay dowD bis life. His conduct could nut long 
escape the notice of the returned archbishop. 
I do not suppose that he was naturally cruel, 
nor after his recent misfortunes hkely, without 
consideration, to embroil himself with the Ilam- 
iltons, with whom in the tortuous politics of the 
times he had often acted. But he had those 
about him who were less timid and more cruel, 
especially his nephew, the future cardinal. He 
was himself ambitious and crafty, and about 
this very time was exerting all his influence to 
obtain special favours from the pope without the 
sanction of the king.' He knew that the holy 
father had written the sovereign requiring him 
to keep his realm free from heresy, and no doubt 
he and his scheming nephew thought that by 
their zeal in this matter they would discredit 
the opposition of the king and his advisers to 
their ambitious schemes at the papal court. 
Still, he was anxious to perform the ungrateful 
task in the way least offensive to the HamiUons. 
So while issuing his summons against the re- 
former to appear and answer the charges which 
had been brought against him, he did not at- 

' Soliciting legaline powers over the whole of Scotlond, inslcad of 
ovci his own province of tlie it rcli diocese, so as lo render nugntuiy 
the ciemptlon gmnled to the king's old tutor mid favouiiie prelate 
the Archbislioj) urGtas(!uw. 
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tempt at once to restrain his personal liberty ; 
he would rather, if he could, rid the kingdom 
of his presence without imbruing his hands in 
his blood. And that was the result actually 
attained. 

Some of Hamilton's opponents even, touched 
by his youth, his ilhistrious descent, his engaging 
manners and noble character, joined with his 
friends in urging him to avoid by flight the 
danger which impended. He yielded to their 
counsels, and, along with two friends and a ser- 
vant, made his escape to the Continent. The 
story of his residence there has been graphic- 
ally told by Principal Lorimer and Dr Merle 
D'Aubign6; and the latter has the merit of ex- 
plaining why Hamilton did not carry out his 
original intention of visiting Luther and Mcl- 
anchthon at Wittenberg, as well as Frith, Tyn- 
dale, and Lambert at Marbourg. At the very 
time he arrived on the Continent, the plague was 
raging in Wittenberg. "Two persons died of 
it in Melanchthon's house." Luther himself was 
suddenly taken ill, " All who could do so, and 
especially the students, quitted the town." * Thus 
the absence of documents bearing on his alleged 
sojourn at the Saxon university is naturally ex- 
plained. He went to the younger University of 
Marbourg in Hesse, and prepared there, and 

> D'Aubigne't Refonualion in Lhc Time uf Calvin, vi. 42, 43. 






Final Return to Scotland. 

publicly disputed, those theses that most fully 
and systematically set forth the doctrines which 
hu mainly taught, and for which at last he suf- 
fered. He was warmly beloved by Lambert of 
Avignon, who was then the most distinguished 
theological professor in the infaat university, as 
well as by others with whom he was brought 
into contact ; and he would have been gladly 
retained by them, could he have been persuaded 
to remain in Germany: but his heart yearned 
to return to his native land, and once more pro- 
claim there the truths which had now become 
to him more precious and engrossing than before. 
His faith had been confirmed, and his spirit 
quickened, by living for a time among earnest 
and decided Christians; and in the autumn of 
1527 he set out once more for Scotland, pre- 
pared for any fate that might await him, not 
counting even life dear unto him if he might 
finish his course with joy, and bear faithful wit- 
ness to his Master's truth, where before he had 
shrunk back from an ordeal so terrible. He ap- 
pears first to have resorted to his native district, 
and made known to relatives, friends, and neigh- 
bours about Linlithgow that Gospel of the grace 
of God which gave strength and peace to his own 
spirit. In his discourses and conversations he 
dwelt chiefly on the great and fundamental truths 
which had been brought into prominence by the 
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reformers, and avoided subjects of doubtful dis- 
putation. His own KE:ntle bearing gained favour 
for his opinions and success in his labours, and 
it won for him the heart of a young lady of noble 
birth, to whom he united himself in marriage, 
following in this the example of Luther and others 
of the German reformers. 

Archbishop Betoun being then on the other 
side of the Forth, in the neighbouring abbey of 
Dunfermline, could not fail to hear of his doings 
or to desire to silence him. But neither could 
he fail, in the state of the political parties in 
Scotland at the time, to recognise " that a heretic 
with the power of the Hamiltons at his back was 
more to be dreaded than Luther himself," and 
must be dealt with very cautiously. It was long 
supposed that, if not at the king's express desire, 
as Bishop Lesley seems to suggest,' then certainly 
from his own wariness, the archbishop did not 
at first venture formally to renew his old sum- 
mons, but invited the reformer to St Andrews 
to a friendly conference with himself and other 

' [The only jKissagc, hi bu as I know, In which Lcalty i,[X'aks 
of Ihe king in cunncclion with llie mirlyr is ihc fallowing : " Suae 
perlinaciae, ac (ligilii pocnns igni luebal, aiihtiilanle inagno Cnlho- 
licae Kelifiionis [iruleclore Rt^o ipso, qiiem et sanguinis propin- 
quiUlc alligeral " (Lesley's ' Uc Originc,' ijyS, p. 417 ; 1675, p. 
407). This is rendeied by Ualryniple r " For his olislinacie nnd 
wickctlni^ Cummilled, he is buinle at command ii\ the king setfc 
grcl Calholik pialeclour, lo quhom Fernc als was neir of kin aiitj 
bluid" (Dnlryinple's Lesley, Scot. Texl Sue., ii. 215, 216).] 
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chiefs of the church on such points as might 
seem to stand in need of reform, and that Ham- 
ilton accepted the invitation. At first, it has 
been said, he was well received: "All of them 
displayed a conciliatory spirit ; all appeared to 
recognise the evils in the church ; some of them 
seemed even to share on some points the senti- 
ments of Hamilton."' He left the conference 
not without hope of some other than the sad 
issue he had at first anticipated. He was per- 
mitted for nearly a month to move about %vith 
freedom in the city, to dispute in the schools of 
the university, and privately to confer with all 
who chose to resort to him at the lodging which 
had been provided for him. It was evidently 
the intention of those who were deepest in the 
plot against him, that he should have ample time 
allowed him to express his sentiments fully and 
unmistakably, and even should be tempted by 
dissemblers, like Friar Campbell, to unbosom 
himself in private on matters as to which he 
refrained from saying much in public — the many 
alterations required in doctrine and in the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments and accustomed 
rites. 

It is said that the archbishop still desired that 
he should again save himself by flight, and there 
is nothing in the summons flatly inconsistent 
' iJ'Aubign^'i Rcfonnalion in ibe Time of Calvin, vi. 57. 
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with this ; ' but he and his friends took the credit 
of the terrible deed as promptly as if they had 
planned and intended it from the first. They 
also assembled their armed retainers, that when 
the days of truce had expired they might be able 
to hold their prisoner against all attempts to 
rescue him. The reformer refused to flee, affirm- 
ing that he had come to the city for the very 
purpose of confirming, if need be, by the sacrifice 
of his life, the doctrines he had taught. He even 
anticipated the time fixed for his appearance, and 
had one more conference with the archbishop 
and his doctors, who even then had come to a 
formal decision that the articles charged against 
him were heretical. The same evening he was 
seized and imprisoned in the castle, and next 
day was brought out for public trial and con- 
demnation in the Abbey Church or cathedral of 
St Andrews. 

' In nn old mnniiscripl Imufc of forma used [n ccclcsia-Hlicol pro. 
ccssts by the arclibislii'ps of Si /Vnilrtws before the Rcrormalion, I 
fijiinil and have liccn alile to dtfiphcr the recrirdei! co]iy of ihc sum- 
mons issued by Archbishop Jnni« Bcloun -igain^l llamillon after 
his return fiiim Germany. It is arlrlrcssed spi^cially to the Dean of 
ihc Lolhians, and refers only to the prcnching of Ihe reformer in 
West Lolliian, su thut l)i«e can no lunger be any doubt that his 
compearance in Si Andrews liefore ihc date appointed in the sum- 
mons must be regarded a.s a resolute avownl of his deli^nui nation to 
defend his teaching at all haiards. The summons is inserli-d at 
lenijlli in Ap[>;ti(ii» li, [For an nccoiml of the manuscript Fortiiu- 
lore sec RobL-rlMiii's ' Concilia Scolja^,' vol. L pp. cxcv, cucvi.] 
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Among the articles with which he was charged, 
and the truth of which he admitted and main- 
tained, the most important were : " That a man is 
not justified by works, but by faith alone ; " '" That 
faith, hope, and charity are so linked together, 
that he who hath one of them hath all, and he 
that lacketh one lacketh all;" and "That good 
works make not a good man, but that a good 
man doth good works."' On being challenged 
by his accuser with having avowed other heretical 
opinions, he affirmed it was not lawful to worship 
images or to pray to the saints; and maintained 
that "it is reason and leisome to all men that 
have a soul to read the Word of God, and that 
they may understand the same, and in special 
the latter-will and testament of Christ Jesus." ^ 
These truths, which have been the source of life 
and strength to many, were to him the cause of 
condemnation and death ; and on the last day 
of February 1527-28, the same day the sentence 
was passed, it was remorselessly executed before 
the gates of St Salvator's College. " Nobly," as 
I have said elsewhere, "did the martyr confirm 
the minds of the many godly youths he had 
gathered round him, by his resolute bearing, his 
gentleness and patience, his steadfast adherence 
to the truths he had taught, and his heroic endur- 

' SpuuLiwowle's HiMory. i. 114. 125. 
* Pilscutlie's Ilislory, 177S, p. zo6, 
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ance of the fiery ordeal through which be had to 
pass to his rest and reward." The harrowing 
details of his six long hours of torture have been 
preserved for us by his friend Alesius, himself a 
sorrowing witness of the fearful tragedy. " He 
was rather roasted than burned," he tells us. It 
may be that his persecutors had not deliberately 
planned thus horribly to protract his sufferings — 
though such cruelty was not unknown in France, 
either then or in much later times. They were as 
yet but novices at such revolting work, and all 
things seemed to conspire against them. The 
execution had been hurried on before a sufficiency 
of dry wood had been provided for the fire. 
The fury of the storm, which had prevented the 
martyr's brother from crossing the Forth with 
troops to rescue him, was not yet spent. With a 
fierce wind from the east sweeping up North 
Street, it would be a difficult matter in such a 
spot to kindle the pile and keep it burning, or to 
prevent the flames, when fierce, from being so 
blown aside as to be almost as dangerous to the 
surrounding crowd as to the tortured victim. 
They did so endanger his accuser, the traitor 
Campbell, and "set fire to his cowl, and put him 
in such a fray, that he never came to his right 
mind." But, through all his excruciating suffer- 
ings, the martyr held fast his confidence in God 
and in his Saviour, and the faith of many in the 
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truths he taught was only the more confirmed by 
witnessing their mighty power on him.' 

' The older sources fen the Ikcts of Patrick Ilamillon's carctr and 
martyrdom are Ihc reformces to them by his friend Alesius in two 
or three of his works, and especially in his 'Commentary on the 
First Booli of Psalms,' under Psalm xxxvii. ; by Lambert in his 
* Commentary on the Apocalypse' ; and by Gau in the latter part of 
his treatise on 'The Richt Vay to the Ivingdom of Ueuine ' ; and 
after those by Yaix, Knox, Calderwoud, Pitscotlie, and Spottis- 
woode in their histories. Ttie only satis^lory formal biography uf 
him is that by Principal Lorimer entitled, ' I'atrick liaioillon, the 
first Preacher and Martyr of the Scottish Reformation.' His story 
has also been told by Dr Merle D'Aubigne, in his own dramatic way ; 
and still more recently it has been made the subject of a veritable 
dnm» by the Re». T. P. Johnston, minister of Carnbee, 
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Archbishop Betoun thought that by Patrick 
Hamilton's death he had extinguished Luther- 
anism in Scotland, The University of Louvain 
applauded his deed; and so also, I regret to say, 
did John Major, tbe old Scottish Gailican, then 
resident at Paris, and preparing for the press his 
Commentary on the Gospels, the first part of 
which was to be dedicated to his old patron in 
Scotland, and was emphatically to express his 
approval of what that patron had done to root out 
the tares of Lutheranism.' But, according to the 
well-known saying, " the reek of Patrick Hamilton 
infected all on whom it did blow."- His martyr 
death riveted for ever in the hearts of his friends 



' Supra, p. 1 8, n. 

* [The saying in slightly difTerctit ioiais may be fonnd in Leing's 
Knox, i. 42 ; Coldcrwood'a History, i. SS ; SpottUwoodc's History, 
i. 130.] 





Henry Forrest. 

the truths he had taught in his life. This was 
especially the case with the younger alumni in the 
colleges, and the less ignorant and dissolute in- 
mates of the priory and other monastic establish- 
ments in the city. As at a later period it was felt 
certain that a stern Covenanter had been detected 
when a suspected one refused to own that the 
killing of Archbishop Sharp was to be regarded 
as murder, so in these earlier days it was thought 
a sufficient mark of an incipient Lutheran if he 
could not be got to acknowledge that Hamilton 
had deserved his fate. On the charge that he 
had a copy of the Enghsh New Testament, and 
had been heard to say that Hamilton was no here- 
tic, Henry Forrest was subjected to a rigorous 
imprisonment and a violent death. Forrest was 
a native of the county of Linlithgow, and had 
associated with Hamilton in St Andrews, and 
was the first to share his bloody baptism there. 
He was burned at the north kirk-style of the 
Abbey Church, that the heretics of Angus might 
see the fire and take warning from his fate.' One 
for simply touching in his sermons with a firm 
hand on the corruptions of the clergy had to 
escape for his life.- Another, whose history after 
being long forgotten has been again brought to 



' [Various dates, rnnginjj belween 1519 and 1533, have been 
assigiicd for Fotreat's mailytdain.J 
» [William Ardi.] 
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light in our own day, for a similar offence was 
subjected to cmel imprisonment, and at last forced 
to flee from his native land. 

The name of this confessor was Alexander Alane, 
and it is so entered in the Registers of St Andrews 
University; but it is by the name of Alexander 
Alesius, imposed on him by Melanchthon, that he 
has been chiefly known to posterity. It may 
admit of some doubt whether he was absolutely 
the first after the death of Hamilton to abandon 
his country' and all he held dear, rather than 
renounce the faith the martyr had taught him, 
or crouch before the lecherous tyrant who had 
destined him to a filthy dungeon and a lingering 
death. But it admits of no doubt that he was 
the most notable of all the band of young Scottish 
exiles who had to leave their native country be- 
tween the martyrdom of Hamilton and that of 
Wishart, and who were honoured to do faithful 
service in the cause of the Reformation in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. The story of Alesius, 
of the shameless cruelties which drove him from 
his native land, of the hardships he had to bear 
in the earlier years of his exile, of the high place 
he gained in the affections of Melanchthon and 
Beza, and the great work he was to do by his writ- 
ings and prelections for the Protestant churches 
of Germany, is one of the most interesting in the 

> [It was ptobalily in 1530 lliat he left Scotland.] 





AUsias and the Scriptures, 

great movement of the age. But to be appreci- 
ated it must be told in detail, and as most of his 
work was done out of Scotland, I have decided 
to reserve it for a supplementary lecture. 1 must 
not, however, omit to mention here one special 
service which he was honoured to do for the 
cause in his native land soon after he left it, as 
it casts fresh light on the origin of the Reforma- 
tion in Scotland. His first publication, printed 
in I533i was entitled ' Alexandri Alesii Epistola 
contra decretum quoddam eplscoporum in Scotia, 
quod prohibet legere Novi Testament! libros lingua 
vcmacula.' It brought into bold relief, and set 
high above ail minor issues, what had been taught 
by Wycliffe In the fourteenth century, and main- 
tained by the Lollards of Kyle in the fifteenth, 
and what had actually been urged as an additional 
charge against Patrick Hamilton. Save for this 
epistle of Alesius, and the controversy it occa- 
sioned, we might not have known that even in 
ignorant Scotland the bishops had been so fer 
left to themselves as to issue such a decree.' It 

' [Hnwnid und Barla, in writing from Edinbtirgh on the 13th of 
May 1536. say, Ihal lo the Scot i Ihc read mg of God's Word "in 
Iticyr vulgaie tungc b> lately prohybileile by open ptoclnmalLon " 
{Lemon's Stole I*.ipeis, v. 48). Norfolk, writing to Crumwcll 
from Berwick on ihe iglh of March 1539, says ; '' Daylj commclh 
nnio me jtorue gcnlli:men and iwac clerket:, wiche do flee owtc of 
ScolUnd as Ihey saie for redyng of Scriplure in Inglishe; saying 
IhnI, if lliey were Infccn, ihcy sholde be put 10 execiilion" (Ibid. v. 
I54I. Ill the Epistle to James VI. prefixed lo Ihe Bassandync 
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is still more melancholy to think that even among 
the better infonncd controversialists of Germany 
one was found to champion their cause, and to 
maintain that there was nothing at variance with 
sound doctrine in the decree; that nothing but 
harm could come from the practice of allow- 
ing laymen to read the Scriptures in their own 
tongue; and that it could not fail to make them 
bad Christians and bad subjects, as Luther's 
translation had done in Germany. 

From the time that Alesius fled from Scotland 
down to the death of James V. in the end of 
1542, there was almost continual inquisition made 
for those who were suspected of having in their 
possession heretical books, including the New 
Testament in the vernacular, or who otherwise 
betrayed a leaning towards the new opinions. In 
1532. we are told, "there was ane greit objura- 
tioun of the favouraris of Mertene Lutar in the 
Abbay of Halyrudhous; "' and of course their 
goods were forfeited to the crown. In 1534 a 
second great assize against heretics was held in 

Bible, it U mid : "Tlic fiilsc namil dermic of lliis rcalme, abasing 
Ihe gentle nature of yaur Hienei mnisl noble pidschir of worthie 
mcmarie, made il nn cappilnl crime lo be piinii^bil wilh l)ie fyre 
lo linve or ledt ihe New Tcslamenl in the vulgare language." 
One of the chni^cs on wliich Sit John Bortliwick was condemned, 
on llie iStli of May 154O, was Ihat ho possessed a copy i>( Ihe New 
Tcilnmenl in the vernacular (' Rcgisler of St Andrews Kirk Session,' 
Scut, lliat. Soc.. i. 98).] 
' Diutnnl o( Ocairtenis, p. 15. 
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the same place. The king, as the great Justiciar 
of the realm, was present in his scarlet robe, and 
took a prominent part in the proceedings. Be- 
toun was also present and taking part. About 
sixteen are said to have been convicted and to 
have had their goods forfeited. James Hamilton, 
brother of the martyr, had been ordered by the 
king to flee the country, as he could not otherwise 
save him. His sister was persuaded to submit to 
the church. Two were reserved for a fiery death 
— Norman Gourlay and David Stratoun. Gourlay 
was a priest in secular orders, and "a man of 
reassonable eruditioun," ^ who had been abroad, 
and there imbibed the new opinions. These he 
abjured,* and was, it seems, really burned for the 
greater crime of having married a wife.* Stratoun 
was the brother of the Laird of Laurcston in the 



' Laing's Knox, i. jS. 

' [Foxc alleges thai Gnurlny and Straloim were condemned and 
burned, " liecfluse, after greal solicitation made by Ihe liinu, Lhey 
refused to abjure and recant " (Callley'a Foxe, iv, 579) ; but, on the 
oilier hand, the writer of the Diurnal of Occurrents (p. iS)and Bishop 
Lesley (Hislory, 1830, p. 149) a«ett thai Gourlay did abjure,] 

' Such was lilt? jiunishmeiil mrled out lo him for endeavouring 
10 do in a scriptural way what rulers of the church were doing in 
disregard of the laws of Scripture as wdl as the laus of their church. 
Pilscollit knew no other cause why he was burned save that "he was 
in the East-land, and caroc boinc, and married a wife contrary 10 
the form of the pope's insliliilion biicause he was a priest : for Ihey 
would thole no priest IQ marry, but they would punish and hum him 
lo the dead j but if he had used ten thousand wliores he had not 
been burnt " (I'il'coltie's History, 177S, p. 236), 
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Mearns, and had been reclaimed from his former 
godless life by his neighbour, Erskine of Dun, but 
by some free speeches had incurred the resent- 
ment of the notorious Prior Hepburn. They were 
burned at the Rood of Greenside, on the northern 
side of the Calton Hilt. In the same year, Wil- 
lock, M'AIpine, and M'Dowal had to escape into 
England, In 1536, when the king and Betoun 
were abroad, there was comparative peace. In 
1537 several were convicted at Ayr, and had their 
goods forfeited, among whom was Walter Steward,' 
son of Lord Ochiltree. In 153^-39 many were ac- 
cused and convicted in various burghs in which 
by that time reformed opinions were spreading, 
and many had to seek safety in flight. Among 
these last were Gavin Logie, principal regent 
in St Leonard's College,^ who for a number of 
years had been exercising a marked influence on 
the students under him; John Fyfe, who under 
the designation of Joannes Faithus matriculated 
at Wittenberg in 1539, and under that of Joannes 
Fidclis was incorporated into the University of 
Frankfort on the Oder, and appointed Professor 
of Divinity there in 1547 ; George Buchanan, who 

' (In ti>c lelter, dalcd l^lh Drcember I5J7. granling his escheat (o 
his falhct, he is described as " iimpiMill Wallet Stewart " (M'Cric's 
Kniix, 1S55. p. 316). Calderwowl places his rccanlnljon and acci- 
(ieiilal dcnlh in 1533 (Hi5lory, Wodrow S.icicly, L J04),] 

' [Gavin Lofpe is usually spoktn of as Piincipal nf St Leonard's 
(Laihe's Knoi, i. 36, n.).] 
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at the king's command had exposed the hypocrisy 
of the friars ; and George Wishart, who had 
taught the Greek New Testament in Montrose; 
also Andrew Charters, John Lyne, and Thomas 
Cocklaw, John and Robert Richardson and Robert 
Logie. canons of the Augustinian Abbey of Cam- 
buskenneth. Nearly all of these fugitives took 
refuge in England. Cocklaw, Calderwood tells 
us, for marrying a wife had been mewed up within 
stone walls, but his brother came with crowbars 
and released him. His goods, as well as those 
of his wife, were forfeited to the Crown, Large 
numbers of the wealthy burgesses, even after they 
had consented to abjure their opinions, were 
stripped of their possessions, among whom the 
burgesses of Dundee were conspicuous. "Nor 
was the good town of Stirling far behind Dundee 
in the same race of Christian glory. She had less 
wealth to resign, . . . but she brought to the 
altar a larger offering of saintly blood." ' On ist 
March 153S-3'). no fewer than four of her citizens 
were burned at one pile on the Castle Hill of 
Edinburgh. On the same day with them, and in 
the same place, perished one of the most sainted 
and interesting of Scotland's martyrs— Thomas 
Forret, canon of the Augustinian Abbey of Inch- 
colm, and thereafter vicar of Dollar, who was 
universally admired for his attractive character. 
* lioriinct'& Scottish RefocmnUon, iS(3o, p. ji. 
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He taught his parishioners the ten command- 
ments, penned a little catechism for their instruc- 
tion, and caused a child to commit it to memory 
and to repeat it publicly, that it might be im- 
pressed on the hearts of his parishioners who 
could not read. He succeeded in leading several 
of the younger monks in the abbey to more evan- 
gelical«views; but the old bottles, he said, would 
not take in the new wine. He preached every 
Sunday to his people on the epistle or gospel for 
the day, and showed them, in opposition to the 
teaching of the friars, that pardon for sin could 
only be obtained through the blood of Christ. 

During all these anxious years the severe 
measures against the reformers had really been 
directed by the man who comes more prominently 
into public view toward their close. This was 
David Betoun, the nephew of the primate, and, 
like him, a younger scion of the house of Balfour 
in Fife, who by this time was not only Abbot of 
Arbroath and Bishop of Mirepoix in France, but 
also coadjutor to his aged uncle in the Arch- 
bishopric of St Andrews, and cardinal, with the 
title of St Stephen on the Ctelian Mount. " Paul 
III.," says D'Aubign6, "alarmed at seeing the 
separation of England from Rome, and fearing lest 
Scotland — as she had a nephew of Henry VIII. for 
her king — should follow her example, was anxious 
to have in that country one man who should 
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be absolutely devoted to him. David Betoun 
offered himself. The pope created him cardinal 
in December 1538, and thenceforth the red — a 
colour thoroughly congenial with him — became 
his own, and, as it were, his symbol. Not that 
he was by any means a relif^ious fanatic : he was 
versed neither in theology nor in moraJ philosophy. 
He was a hierarchical fanatic. Two points, above 
all, were offensive to him in evangelical Christians : 
one, that they were not submissive to the pope ; 
the other, that they censured immorality in the 
clergy, for his own licentiousness drew on him- 
self similar rebukes. He aimed at being in Scot- 
land a kind of Wolsey, only with more violence 
and bloodshed. The one thing of moment in his 
eyes was that everything in church and state 
should bend under a twofold despotism. En- 
dowed with large intelligence, consummate ability, 
and indomitable energy, he had all the qualities 
needed to ensure success in the aim on which 
his mind was perpetually bent without ever being 
diverted from it. Passionately eager for his pro- 
jects, he was insensible to the ills which must 
result from them. One matter alone preoccupied 
him, the destruction of all liberty. The papacy 
divined his character atid created him cardinal!"^ 

' D'Aubignc-'s Rrformnfiun in ihc Time of Calvin, vi. 131. — Like 
his ptcdecewor AicliUsImp Formnn, who — thirly yenrs liefm-e, in the 
inleresti of France, which had richly rewarded him wilh Ihe Atch- 



^ 
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This is one of the few attempts made fairly to 
estimate the character of the man whom one party 
seemed to have thought they must make out to 
be a very monster of iniquity, and of whom the 
other party seemed to have felt that the Jess they 
said the better ; and to a certain extent D' Aubigng's 
estimate is correct, but it requires to be supple- 
mented. The cardinalate was rather eagerly 
sought by him and his friends on the ground of 
what he had already done, and was expected yet 
to do, for pope and king, than voluntarily offered 
by the pope. Two, if not three, letters, extremely 
urgent, were written regarding it by the king to 
the pope, to the King of France, and to Cardinal 
Farncse, in the favour of all of whom he stood 
high." The pope consented to bestow on him 
the cardinalate he so much coveted; but the 
office of legate a lakrc, without which the other 
was rather an ofRce of dignity than of power, 
was not granted till 1544," by which time neither 

bishopric of Bourgcs — had so cnieUy embroileJ Soollnntl wilh Eng- 
Innii and nlmosl courled ihc diuisler of Flodden, Bclaun never cuased 
eilhtr during ihe life or after ihc dLith of Jnmts V. lo soiv the seeds 
of discoiJ Ijclween Oie iwo icaloisi, and so lo court reverses lo Ihc 
Scollish arms, nnd dcsLruction Lo ihe ScoltLsh monaslcries ncnr Ihc 
soulhcrn burdcr. tie shunned no risk, shrank from no eniehy, to 
remove out of the wny those «-lio thwntled his schemes or favoured 
the heltcr pohcy which in the end was lo mrry the day. 

' 'Ilidnei's Veleia Monumenta Hibern'irum ct Scolorum, 1S64, 
pp. 60S-612. 

'' Illttoun'i Commiuion as IjeffiXc is daleJ 3olh Jaminry 15.13-44 
(Lemon's Suic Pnpcn, y. 443 ; Hiorpc's Cilcndar, L 46).] 
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the papacy nor any others needed to divine his 
character. Betoun was a man not only of large 
intelligence, high ability, unremitting energy, and 
unbounded ambition, but also of considerable 
scholarly attainments. He did not belong, it is 
true, to the school of Pole and Contarini, who 
would have made concessions to the reformers 
in regard to doctrine, nor to that of the disciples 
of D'Ailly and Gerson, who were pressing for a 
reformation within the old church in regard to 
morals. His associations and sympathies were 
rather with the laxer Italian and French humanist 
school, both in their virtues and vices, and he 
seems to be lightly referred to in their gossip as 
illc lalinits ]%tvenalis.* He was a great stickler 
for the liberties of holy church, and for years 
refused to pay the tax imposed on him for the 
support of the College of Justice.' It was no 
doubt by his counsel that heretical processes from 
the first were carried on under the canon law, 
and that that code and French consuetudinary 
ecclesiastical law were more completely natural- 
ised in Scotland than they had been before. Most 
of his time from 1514 to 1524 was passed abroad 
— the later years in the diplomatic service of his 
country; and he had acquitted himself with much 



' [There b sodi a reference la him in Tbeinet's Vulcra Monu- 
tncnta, p. GoS.] 
' Rubeiison'i Concilia Seolia:, vol. i. p. cxxxvi, n. 
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credit and success. He had been subsequently 
employed in the negotiations for the marriage of 
the king, first with the daughter of the King of 
France, and after her death with Mary of Guise, 
and in both missions had given high satisfaction 
to his sovereign. He had no sooner returned 
home in 1524-25, than the same measures of cruel 
restraint against the reformers began to be 
adopted here which had ah'eady been put in 
practice in France; and he was a member of 
the various Parliaments in which the rigour of 
these measures had been increased. Even some 
of the hardest sayings of the Scottish king against 
heretics were but the echo of those of his father- 
in-law, the King of France, 

Like too many of the high dignitaries of the 
Scottish church of his time, Cardinal Betoun was 
of notoriously incontinent habits ; ' but he was 
never, so far as I know, guilty of such shameless 
excesses as were the boast of his comrade. Prior 
Hepburn, nor did he ever allow himself to sink 
into the same indolence and unredeemed sensu- 
ality. He was above all a " hierarchical fanatic," 
devoted to the cause of absolutism, who would 
shrink from no measures, however cruel, to pre- 
serve intact the privileges of his order, and to 
stamp out more earnest and generous thought, 
whether that thought was aiming at the reforma- 
' Sec Appendix C. 
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tion of the old church or the building up of an- 
other on her ruins. If we may not say that he 
had sold himself to France — which had pensioned 
him with a rich bishopric and helped him to his 
honours — we must say he had hved so long in 
it, and had got so enamoured of it, that he was 
at any rate three parts French, and all popish. 
He had mingled not only with her scholars but 
with her nobles, loved and determined to imitate 
their ways even down to their scandalous laxity 
of morals and merciless treatment of so-called 
heretics. He made no earnest effort to reform 
the old church, and so help her to weather the 
gathering storm ; and it was not till towards the 
close of his life that he laid out on the building 
of St Mary's College part of the money which 
his uncle had carefully hoarded for that purpose. 
For the forcible suppression of the new opinions 
the cardinal needed the unflinching support of 
his so%'ereign, and he spared no efforts to gain 
him over completely to his side, and to detach 
him from bis nobility, — turbulent and self-willed, 
but fondly clinging to what remnants of liberty 
were still left to them, — and to alienate him from 
his uncle, not unfrequeotly %vell-meaning but al- 
ways over-impetuous, and often in his later years 
selfish and untrustworthy. There was much in 
the king's character to encourage such efforts. 
With good natural abilities and a frank and ami- 
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able disposition, he had for their own selfish ends 
been encouraged by his early guardians in sensual 
pleasures, and never to the last freed himself from 
his evil habits, " Dissolute as a man, prodigal 
as a king, and superstitious as a Catholic, he could 
not but easily fall under the sway of superior 
minds," ' who undertook to free him from the 
worries of business, to provide him with money, 
and to regard his failings with indulgence, and 
on easy terms to absolve him from those grosser 
excesses which could not fail at times to trouble 
his conscience. These things Betoun and his 
clerical party endeavoured to do; and, lest he 
should be tempted to follow the example of his 
uncle, and appropriate the property of the mon- 
asteries and other religious institutions, or set 
the church lands to feu, as he had threatened, 
they once and again presented lists to him of 
those who were suspected of heresy, urging that 
they should be prosecuted without delay, and 
their goods, on conviction, be escheated to the 
Crown. They made large contributions from 
their own revenues to aid him in the wars with 
England, which obedience to their counsels had 
brought on him. They procured dispensations 
from the papal court to enable his sons, though 
illegitimate and infants, to hold any ecclesiastical 
benefices inferior to bishoprics, and on reaching 
' D'Aubign^'s RefoimalLon in the Time of Calvin, vi. 131, 
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certain age to hold even the highest offices in 
the church. In this way they largely added to 
his revenues during the minority of his sons, 
and buoyed him up with the hope that when 
these sons came to years, and were formally in- 
vested with their dignities, he would have wealthy 
allies on whom he could thoroughly depend in 
his contests with his nobles. 

But though James showed Utile indulgence to 
the reformers, and little favour for their doctrines, 
he seems to the last to have had less real liking 
for the priests of the old faith. No bribery, no 
flattery, no solicitations could reconcile him per- 
manently to those who for their own selfish ends 
dragged him into courses from which his own 
better impulses at times made him revolt. " He 
incited Buchanan to lash the mendicant friars in 
the vigorous verse of the ' Franciscanus.' He 
encouraged by his presence the public performance 
of a play" which, by its exposure of the vices of 
the clergy, contributed greatly to weaken their in- 
fluence. " He enforced the object of that remark- 
able drama by e.Khorting the bishops to reform 
their lives, under a threat if they neglected his 
warning that he would deal with them after the 
fashion of his uncle of England " or his cousin of 
Denmark. " He repeated the exhortation in his 
last Parliament, declaring that the negligence, the 
ignorance, the scandalous and disorderly lives of 

D 
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the clergy, were the causes why church and 

churchmen were scorned and despised."' 

So, Dotwithstanding all measures of repression, 
the desire for a reformation quietly grew and 
spread throughout the nation, especially among 
the smaller landed proprietors in Angus and 
Mearns, in Perthshire and Fife, in Kyle and Cun- 
ningham, as also among the more intelligent 
burgesses in the various burghs, and, above all, 
among the elite of the younger "inmates of the 
monasteries and of the alumni of the University. 
When the poor monarch, as much sinned against 
as sinning, at last died of a broken heart,* and (he 
Earl of Arran, who claimed the regency, looked 
about for trusty supporters to defend his claims 
against the machinations of the cardinal and the 
queen dowager, he deemed it politic to show not 
a little countenance to the friends of the Reforma- 
tion and of the English alliance. We are not 
warranted to assert that he meant to declare him- 
self a Protestant ; but he chose as his chaplains 
preachers who showed themselves favourably in- 
clined to the new faith. He encouraged the 
chief men among the Protestants to frequent his 
court, and he ventured to lay hands on the un- 
scrupulous cardinal, who had striven to exclude 
him from the regency. He consented to pass 
through Parliament an Act expressly permitting 
' Concilift Scoliie, vol. i. pp. cixxU, cxI. » [i4(h Dee. 1541.] 
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people lo have and to read the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments in the vulgar tongue, 
and despatched messengers to all the chief towns 
to make public proclamation of the Act. The 
little treatises of Alesius had thus done their 
work, and he himself thought of returning and 
completing what he had so well btgun. 

The friends of the Reformation imagined that 
the hour of their triumph was at hand. They did 
not know on what a treacherous prop they were 
leaning, or what sore trials were yet in store for 
them ere that triumph should be gained. They 
knew the regent to be weak and timid; they did 
not know him to be deceitful — so deceitful that, 
within six weeks after the last of the messengers 
were despatched with the above-named proclama- 
tion, immediately on the return from France of 
his brother, the Abbot of Paisley, others were 
secretly sent off to inform the holy father of his 
accession to the regency, to put himself and the 
kingdom under his protection, and to ask permis- 
sion to have under his control the income of the 
benefices of the king's suns till they should come 
of age.' The love of money was with him the 
root of this evil ; as the fear of man was of others 
which soon followed, and were fraught with dire 
calamities to the nation. And so he went from 



' [Hit Idler to Ihe Pope is daled loth May 1543 (Theincr't Mun- 
Uintnia Ilibcniorum ct Scoloruin, pp. 614, (iii\.\ 
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bad to worse, till in the dim light of the Francis- 
can chapel at Stirling,^ " that weak man, to whom 
people had been looking for the triumph of the 
Reformation in Scotland, fondly fancying that he 
was performing a secret action, knelt down before 
the altar, humbly confessed his errors, trampled 
under foot the oaths which he had taken to his 
own country and to England, renounced the evan- 
gelical profession of Jesus Christ, submitted to the 
pope, and received absolution of the cardinal."- 

Even in June he had entered in the books of 
the Privy Council an Act against Sacramentaries 
holding opinions on the effect and essence of the 
Sacraments teniling to the enervation of the faith 
catholic, in which they were threatened with 
" linsale of Hf, landis, and gudis."* He had not 
dared to proclaim this openly, though perhaps his 
ally, Henry VIII., would not have blamed him 
greatly fur doing so. But no sooner was he in 
league with, and under the power of, the cardinal, 
than he showed in open Parliament " how thair is 

' [On lilt Slh [if September "hu was enjoyneil U> passe lo ihe 
Fforea in Slitling, . . . ond there received open pcnnancc nnd a 
lolcinpnc othc, in ihe presence and hcieing of all men that was 
tlicrc, Ihnt he shulde never doo the same ogainc, but supporic and 
dcfende the prarcsson and habit of rnounkcs, freret, and such othci ; 
nnd therupon, being alisolved by Ibc Cardinal! and llie Bosshoppes, 
hcrde masse and received the sacranicnlc" (Hamilton Papers, ii. 

38)-] 

* D'Aubign j's Rcfortnation in the Time of Calvin, vL 306. 

* Concilia Scoiix, ii. 194. 
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gret murmure that heretikis niair and mair risis 
and spredis within this rcalme, sawand danipnable 
opinionis incontrar the fayth and lawis of Haly 
Kirk, actis and constitutionis of this realm " ; and 
exhorted all prelates and ordinaries "to inquir 
upon all sic maner of personis and proceid aganis 
Ihame according to the lawis of Haly Kirk"; 
promising to be ready himself to do therein at all 
times what belonged to his office.' This promise 
he was soon obliged cruelly to fulfil. 

On the 20th January 1543-44 he set out in 
company of the cardinal, the Lord Justice and 
his deputy, with a band of armed men and artil- 
lery, to Perth, where a great assize was held. 
Several were convicted of heresy, and their goods 
forfeited. Several were condemned to die. The 
governor himself was inclined to spare their lives, 
but the cardinal and the nobles who were with 
him threatened to leave him if he did this. So 
on St Paul's day (25th January) 1543-44, Robert 
Lamb, James Hunter, William Anderson, and 
James Ranaldson were hanged ; and the wife of 
this last, who had refused when in labour to pray 

■ to the Virgin Mary, was denied the consolation of 
being suspended from the same beam with her 
husband, and put to death by drowning, after she 

I had consigned to the care of a neighbour the 

I 1 AcU o{ 

■ 1543.] 
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' AcU of Pulinmcnt, il. 443. 
>H3.] 
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mfant she carried in her arms. Dundee was nert 
visited, but it was found that the suspected citi- 
zens — who in the previous autumn had sacked 
and destroyed the Grey Friars and the Dominican 
monasteries — had taken the alarm and fled from 
their homes. 

The weak and inconstant man continued to be 
regent in name, but from that hour he was domin- 
ated by the imperious cardinal almost as completely 
as King James had been. He wrote to the pope 
that the cardinal's devotion to the holy see and 
to the interests of his native country was so great 
that he desen-ed the praise, or at least no small 
part of the praise, of preserving its liberty and 
extinguishing heresy.' That last work, however, 
was by no means so nearly accomplished as the 
regent in his letter to the pope had boasted. 
In fact, within two months after we find the 
cardinal himself confessing in a letter to the 
pope that he was still in the thick of the fight, 
and all but worn out — "vigilns, laboribus, atqiu 
sumptibiis" — not only in contending with foes 
without, but also with traitors within, the camp.' 
The regent himself was obliged to confess, in a 
subsequent letter, that they were then in a miser- 
able plight ; and that, unless material assistance 

' [TliU IcUcr is dated 201I1 May 1545 (Theincr's Mtinunienla, p. 
616).] 

' 'ITiciiicr's Monumenln, [■. 617. [This letter is dalcd 6th July 
'S4S-] 
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to them from abroad, — and in particular 
from his holiness, when almost all iheir other 
friends were growing cold, — it would be hard for 
them to maintain the struggle against the English 
king. The balance of parties at this critical 
juncture was more nearly equal than is generally 
supposed. " An active minority of the nobles and 
gentry saw in the government of Beaton not only 
their own personal ruin, but the giving away of 
the country to a power more dangerous to its 
liberties than England itself. . , . With those 
who favoured England were naturally associated 
those who desired a reformation of religion, — a 
body now so numerous in the opinion of a papal 
legate [Grimani] who visited the country in 1543, 
that, but for the interposition of God, Scotland 
would soon be in as bad a case as England 
itself."' These appeals for foreign help, and the 
hopes raised by them, intensified the struggle, 
and retarded for years the triumph of a really 
national party resolved to set the interests of 
Scotland above those of France and Rome as 
well as of England. 



' Hume Brown's Knox, i. 64. 65. Grimani's opinion, ks seni 
from Slirling, is ihus sumnisriscd by Falhcr Stevenson : " The feilm 
is in such conlusiun, so divided, 50 full of heresy thai, bat fur ihc 
inlerpoiilion of God, it will soon become as bad as Htujland. The 
queen and the cardinal have spent all Ihcir money in the commun 
cause ; and the clergy nre unable to assist, for Ibe fmils of llieic 
bendiccs have been veiled by the Lulherans" (Mury Stuart, 1S86, 

p. S"). 
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CHAPTER IV. 



GEORGE WISHAET. 




It was about this time that a new evangelist 
arrived in the country, singularly fitted to im- 
press on the hearts of men the lessons of the 
Holy Book to which they had now access in 
their native tongue. This was George Wishart, 
a younger son or nephew of Sir James Wishart, 
laird of Pittarrow in the Mearns. He appears 
to have been born about 1512-13, and to have 
received his university training in King's College, 
Aberdeen, then presided over by a distinguished 
humanist skilled both in Latin and Greek. He 
acquired a knowledge of Greek — at that time a 
very rare accomplishment in Scotland — either 
from the Principal of King's College, or from 
a Frenchman teaching languages in Montrose. 
From his early years he seems to have been in- 
timate with John Erskine, laird of Dun, and at 
that time also provost of the neighbouring burgh 
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Montrose, The earliest notice we have of him 
' is as attesting a charter granted in favour of 
Erskine.' This lends confirmation to the tradi- 
tion which Petrie, himself a native of the town, 
^says he had heard from ancient men (who in 
their youth had seen and known the reformer) 
that then, or soon after, he was employed as as- 
sistant or successor of Maraillier, the Frenchman 
Erskine had brought from France to teach the 
languages, and that, like him, he read the Greek 
New Testament with some of his pupils. John 
Hepburn, then Bishop of Brechin, would not nat- 
urally have been quick-scented to detect heresy 
in one who stood so high with his good. friend 
Erskine of Dun ; but David Betoun, Abbot of 
Arbroath, often resided at the mansion-house of 
Ethie, half-way between Arbroath and Mon- 
trose, and he was both more lynx - eyed and 
more anxious to stamp out any approach to 
heresy, and he urged the bishop on. 

Wishart in consequence was summoned by 
Hepburn, but instead of appearing in answer to 
the summons, he, hke many others in that year 
of grievous persecution, sought safety in England, 
and it is said that he was forthwith excommuni- 
cated and outlawed. He found shelter under 



1 



' IThc chnncr is Haled a( Monlrose on the aolh of March 1534-35. 
The Martyr's signalure, as " M. Geo. Wischcrt," proves Ihat he had 
olrcatly laken his degree (Ki'gialer of Great Seal, iii,, No. 1462).] 
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Bishop Latimer, whose diocese comprehended 
Gloucester and Bristol, as well as Worcester; 
but io the following year he fell into fresh trouble 
at Bristol — ^not, as was at one time supposed, by 
denying the merits of the Virgin Mary, but by 
denying the merits of Christ Himself. For this 
he was duly convented before Archbishop Cran- 
mer, and, after conference with him, was per- 
suaded to recant and bear his faggot. Soon after 
the enactment of the bloody statute of the six 
articles, he, like most of the Scottish refugees, 
left England and sought shelter among the re- 
formed churches on the Continent, especially 
those of Zurich, Basle, and Strassburg, and 
brought home with him, and ultimately trans- 
lated into English, the First Helvetic Confes- 
sion,^ composed and agreed on by the chief 
theologians of these churches. 

He returned to England about the close of 
1542, and soon after entered into residence in 
Corpus Christi or Benet College, Cambridge, 
with the view of studying and teaching there. 
In one of the windows of the common-room in 
that college, above the arms of archbishops and 
nobles, distinguished alumni of the college, stands 
the name of George Wishart, with the martyr's 
crown over it ; and it is to Emery Tilney, his 

' [Tlis iranslfllion la ttprinlcd In the Wudrow Miscellany, pp. 
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during the year he was in residence there. 
It we are indebted for our fullest description 
his appearance and habits. He was, he tells 
us, "a man of tall stature, polled -headed, and 
on the same a round French cap of the best ; 
judged to be of melancholy complexion by his 
physiognomy ; black haired, long bearded, comely 
of personage, well spoken after his country of 
Scotland, courteous, lowly, lovely, glad to teach, 
desirous to learn, and was well travelled ; having 
on him for his habit or cluthing never but a 
mantle or frieze gown to the shoes, a black 
Millian \i.e. Milan] fustian doublet, and plain 
black hosen, coarse new canvas for his shirts, 
and white falling bands and cuffs at his hands, — 
all the which apparel he gave to the poor, some 
weekly, some monthly, some quarterly, as he 
liked, saving his French cap, which he kept the 
whole year of my being with him. . . . His 
charity had never end, night, noon, nor day, . . . 
infinitely studying how to do good unto all, and 
hurt to none."' 

Such, according to his pupil, was the evangelist 
who — in 1543 according to some, in 1544 accord- 
ing to others — returned to his native land, and 
for two years testified of the gospel of the grace 
of God throughout Angus and Mearns, Ayrshire 
and the Lothians, but whose favourite fields of 
' Catllcy's Fime. v. 616, 
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George Wishart. 

labour were to be central Angus and Mearns, 
the towns of Montrose and Dundee. A portrait 
of him, as well as one of his great opponent, has 
been preserved in the Roman Catholic College of 
Blairs, and the expression of the face harmonises 
well with the description his pupil gives of him. 
Another portrait, deemed by Dr Laing not un- 
worthy of Holbein, is in possession of a descend- 
ant of the Wisharts.' 

It is supposed that for a short time after his 
return to Scotland he lived quietly at Pittarrow, 
in the parish of Fordoun, where the shrine of St 
Palladius was preserved; and being an accom- 
plished artist, occupied himself with adorning the 
ancestral mansion with several beautiful fresco 
paintings, which, after being long covered over 
by the wainscot, were again brought to light in 
the present century, but unfortunately were de- 
stroyed before their value was perceived. Dr 
Leslie of Fordoun, who saw them, has thus de- 
scribed the most remarkable of them : " Above 
the largest fireplace in the great hall was a paint- 
ing of the city of Rome, and a grand procession 
going to St Peter's. . . . The Pope, adorned with 
the tiara, and mounted on horseback, was at- 
tended by a large company of cardinals on foot, 
richly dressed, but all uncovered. At a little dis- 
tance, directly in front of the procession, stood a 

' [This is now in Ihe National Foclnit Gallcrj', Edinburgh.] 





A Protestant PasquU. 

beautiful white palfrey, finely caparisoned, held 
by some persons who were well dressed, but un- 
covered. Beyond them was the Cathedral of St 
Peter, the doors of which appeared to be open. 
Below the picture were written the following 
lines: — 

"In Papam. 

'' Laus tua, non lua fraus, virius non gloria remm 
Sc.indere te fecit hoc decus eximiuni ; 
I'nuperibus dat sua gratis ncc muncra curat 
Curia Papali^, quod more pcrcipimus. 
Haec carmina potius legenda, cancras imitando." ' 



' [Ccmk's History of the Rerormalion, 1811, i. 272, 273; 1819, i. 
373. Dr Cook sajrs llinl Dr Leslie, inimslcr of Foidoun, "got a 
short view of ihem," and favoured him wltli llie acctiutil which he 
wrolc. In a vciy similar notice of ihc pninlings by Dr Leslie, it is 
staled [hat they were discovered when ihc old house of Pillatrow 
WHS \x\n^ pulled down in iSoz (' Nuw Slalistical Account of Kincar- 
dineshire,' p. 81).] As Di Cook long ago surmised, the lines of 
covert sarcasm on the pope are not original. One evening as I re- 
turned lo Guildford Slreet after a lony day in the British Museum, 
I had occasion to pa» l1irou|;h Red Lion Square and the alley to 
the easi of il, where I saw exposed in a pawnbroker's window a 
litik anliquc volume, in a very dilapidated stale, o|Mne<l at llie 
page which contained lliese lines almost vcThatini. I at once pur- 
chased il, and on fuilhcr ctaniinalion I found 11 had lieen published 
at Basic in 1537^<.(., a few years before Wiiharl was Iherc. [The 
Utile collection which Dr Mitchell thus refers to bears Ibe lille : 
" Pasiivilli de Concilio Manluano tutticiuni. Qvetimonia Papislarum 
ad Legalum Ponlilicium In comicij^ Schmalcahlianis. Monlua ulc 
miseris nhnium uicina Papistis. MDXXXVil." 

The colophon runs thus : " Impiessum Romoe in porU Angc- 
lotum. M.n.jcxxvii." 

Wisliart evidently found his lines in the following : — 

" Lavs Romani PontificJs. Scripts ad placitum Romanac curiae per 




George fVis/iari. 

Wishart began his work as a preacher in Mon- 
trose, the scene of his early scholastic labours, 
expoundinf^ the rudiments of the Christian faith 
and practice as set forth in the Ten Command- 
ments, the Lord's Prayer, and the Apostles' Creed. 
At that time Montrose was frequented by many of 
the landed g'cntry in the surrounding districts 
who were favourable to the Reformation and the 
English alliance, and their hearts could not fail 
to be cheered and their courage raised by the 
exhortations of the evangelist. Dundee, however, 
was the chief and favourite scene of his ministra- 
tions ; and it was from the great success attend- 
ing them that it gained the name of the Scottish 
Geneva. It was even more decidedly attached to 
the new opinions and the English alliance than 



ucncrabili-m damiiiuni DiKloreni Inannem Cochleuiii, Thculonic&c 
Docior Riiiilofl*], el Ceotpam VViLclium coj^omEiiio, Meislci 
Lugeatnaul, Romnnoi- Ecclcsine propugnatores i^rq^tos. 

^' I'auptirltiu» sua dat ^laui. ntz mUncni curat 
Curia ]*apjli« quod moilo [jcrci^imuK 
Ln^^ {ud nan [ua frau«, Virluj non copia rerum 

Srandciv tt fecit, boc DcciiA uimium 

Cauditjo Liia aH iiaMlis dec [euipair poruo 

Vibcn Lc r^cut bii: DcmoiBikJpolcru. 

" Qam ucrsiculos jicssFmiis quidnm h.iciclicus, Lulhcr-inus, iu- 
uenilis futtasis I'oeta VVitlcmljerEensiB, ita. lic utrbo oA uecljuin 

" FeTcipiinm mado quod Papally cuHa curat 

Munera, nee gTarrt dat sua |mupcriE>us 

Eximjuui dnnu hoc fccir te fcandtire return 

Copio. huh uirlut. Inui lua, rtulr lua laDL 

OluriipotcILi Deu hie fadnt Ee uiuer-e parurj 

Tempore, ncc KEabilii tit tna CDndiiio,"] 




Preaches at Dundee. 

Montrose; and a reformation, as it was called — 
including the sacking of the monasteries in the 
town and neighbourhood — had taken place in the 
autumn of 1543. The governor confessed, when 
put to penance, that this had been done with his 
permission,' The martyr cannot with anj' cer- 
tainty be connected with it, much less made to 
bear the blame of it ; though another George 
Wishart, a citizen and bailie of Dundee, with 
whom the martyr has been recklessly confounded, 
was afterwards put on his trial for having taken 
a leading part in it.- If the martyr could, his 
enemies would hardly have failed to have brought 
it against him at his trial. 

He preached for a time in Dundee with great ac- 
ceptance, expounding systematically that Epistle 
to the Romans, the full significance of which the 
recently published Commentary of Calvin had 
deeply impressed on the minds of his co-religion- 
ists in various lands where Wishart had been. 
At length he was charged by one of the magis- 
trates in the queen's name and the governor's to 
desist from preaching, to depart from the town, 
and trouble it no more. This was intimated to 
him when he was in the pulpit, surrounded by 
a great congregation, and with a significant re- 
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Ilamillon Papers, ii. 38, 

Moxwdl's Old Dundee pHot 10 Lhe Reftirmalioii, 1891, [ip. 92, 
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minder that he had already been put to the horn, 
and that there was no intention to relax the law 
in his favour. Thereupon he called God to wit- 
ness that he intended not their trouble but their 
comfort, and felt sure that to reject the Word of 
God, and drive away His messenger, was not the 
way to save themselves from trouble ; adding, 
" God shall send unto yow messengeris who will 
not be effrayed of homyng nor yitt for banish- 
ment."^ He left the town forthwith, and with 
all "possible expeditioun passed to the west- 
land."* There he pursued his labours in the 
same kindly spirit, refusing to allow his follow- 
ers to dispute possession of the churches by force 
of arms with the authorities, and choosing rather 
to preach in the open air wherever he found 
a convenient place and audience fit to listen to 
him. 

Soon after he left Dundee, the plague, which 
that year was raging in several of the towns of 
Scotland, extended its ravages to that place. 
This naturally led the citizens to bethink them- 
selves of the treatment they had allowed the evan- 
gelist, who had laboured so devotedly among 
them, to suffer at the hands of his enemies, as 
the news of what they were suffering led him to 



' Lning's Knox, i. Il6. [Calikrwood (i. l8G} anil Spolliswoode 
(i. 150) have biirniHgiat AernyHff,] 
' Laing's Knai, i. 126. 





Succours tfu Plague-stricken. 65 

think compassionately of his friends who were 
now in trouble, and stood in need of comfort. 
He returned to the afRicted town, and its in- 
habitants received him with joy. He announced 
without delay that he would preach to them ; but 
it was impossible he could do so in a church. 
Numbers were sick of the plague; others in at- 
tendance on them were regarded as infected, and 
must not be brought into contact with those who 
were free from infection. The sick were crowded 
in and about the lazar-houses near St Roque's 
Chapel, outside the East or Cowgate Port of the 
town. Wishart chose as his pulpit the top of 
that port, which, in memory of the martyr - 
preacher, has been, it is said, carefully preser\'ed, 
though — like Temple Bar, 50 long tolerated in 
London— it is now in the heart of the town, and 
an obstruction to its traffic.' The sick and sus- 
pected were assembled outside the port, and the 
healthy inside. The preacher took for the text 
of his first sermon the words of Psalm cvii. 20: 
" He sent His word and healed them ; " and, 

' [Kno* calls il "Iht E^ist l''inc uf ihe Touiii;" [Ljiing's Kmn, i. 
119). Maitvell sayslhnt tli.; I'uiL wlilch slruJ in tliL- Scagalc wuuld 
.ilunc tortesponil tu [lial Jtsciibcd by Kncn j nnd hi; aJih : "Tlie 
Pi^rl yeL alatiding lq the CowgaLc — which, bccauM^ uf lis iissocialiuii 
with Ihc honoured naroo of Gturyc Wislmil, only was left wlitn some 
uf the olhcis were i[cmiL>ti!ihi:<l — teiilly taiiiiut be iilciitiricd as hii 
|i leaching- pbce, and should nut carry the inscription which has tiecn 
rucenlly put over il« uchwiy " (' llislury ufUld iJiindee,' 1S84, pp. 
Z20-1331.] 
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George Wisliarl. 

starting on the key-note that it was neither herb 
nor plaster, but God's Word which healeth all, 
" He maist comfortablie did intreat \i.e. treat of] 
the dignitie and utilitie of Goddis Woord; the 
punishment that cumis for the contempt of the 
same; the promptitude of Goddis mercy to such 
as trewlye turne to Him ; yea, the gjeat happynes 
of thame whome God tackis from this miserie 
evin in His awin gentill visitatioun, which the 
malice of man cane neyther cak nor paire." ' By 
this sermon, Knox tells us, he so raised up the 
hearts of aU who heard him, that they regarded 
not death, but judged those more happy that 
should depart than those that should remain be- 
hind, considering that they knew not whether they 
should have such a comforter with them at all 
times. 

No doubt John Wcdderburn, as well as the 
others who had been suspected of heresy and had 
fled from the town in the persecution of 1539, 
had before this time returned, and were co-oper- 
ating with Wishart in his work; and then, in all 
probability, was prepared that beautiful funeral 
hymn which passed from the Bohemians to the 
Germans, and from the Germans to the Scotch ; 
and which, in addition to the original stanzas, 
contains in the Scottish version certain new verses 
having unmistakable reference to the circum- 
' Laing's Knox, i. 130. 





His Fearless Devoted iiess. 

in which they originated — in a plague- 

fstricken town which had just before bet-n occupied 

by the soldiers of the cardinal and the regent, 

i might well dread a similar visitation for its 
rmined adherence to the new evangelist. 
lart concerned himself not only about the 
souls but also about the bodies of his hearers in 
that sad time, fearlessly, like Luther on a similar 
loccasion, exposing himself to the risk of infection, 
hat he might minister to the diseased and the 
dying, and taking care that the public funds for 
the relief of the destitute should be properly ad- 
inistered. He forgot himself only too much, 
land the terrible risks to which, as an excom- 
unicated and outlawed man, he was exposed 



" Thocht pest or swont wald vs preuene, 
Defoir our hour, lo slay vs dene, 
Th,-iy can nochl pluk ane lyiJU hair 
Furlh of our held, nor do vs deir. 

Quhcn fra this warld lo Chrisl we wend, 
Our wratchil schorl lyfe man half end 
Changcit fra paiiie. and iniscrie, 
Tu lestandgloir Etcmalhe. 

End sail our dayis schort, and v;tine, 
And sin, quhilk we culd nochi refraine, 
Endit snlbe out pilgremage, 
And brochl hamc lo our herilage." ' 
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Glide and Godlic UalUlis, iSgy, p. 165. 




George Wishart. 

in so near proximity to the cardinal, who was 
so eager to get him out of the way. 

One day as the people were departing from the 
sermon, utterly unconscious of the peril menacing 
their favourite preacher, Knox tells us that a 
priest, bribed by the cardinal, stood waiting — 
with his whinger drawn in his hand under his 
gown — at the foot of the steps by which the 
preacher was descending from the top of the port. 
Wishart, most sharp of eye and swift of judg- 
ment, at once noticed him, and, as he came near, 
said, "My freind, what wald yc do?" and at 
the same moment seized the hand in which he 
held the dagger, and took it from him. The 
priest fell down at his feet and confessed the 
whole truth. Immediately the rumour spread 
that a priest had attempted to assassinate their 
favourite preacher, the sick outside burst open 
the gate, crying, " Deliver the tratour to us, or 
ellia we will tack him by forse," But the 
preacher put his arms around his would-be assas- 
sin, exclaiming, " Whosoevir trubles him shall 
truble me, for he has hurte me in nothing, hot 
. , . hes lattin us understand what we may 
fcare in tymes to come" ; and so, says Knox, he 
saved the life of hJm that sought his,' 

' Laing's Kn'ix, ). 130, 1 Jl. The name of ihis priesl is given as 
Sir "Jekn Wiglitonc. 01 Weiytiton, Ijy Knox, CaldelWmid, aivl 
KpiidiswoDdc, M.ixwcll cannot finil .a priest of Ihis name .imung 
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Like Drs Laing, Lorimer, and Weir, I cannot 
persuade myself that the man who spoke and 
acted thus is the same as "a Scottish man called 
Wysshert," who is mentioned in a letter of the 
Earl of Hertford in April 1544, as privy to a 
conspiracy to apprehend or assassinate Cardinal 
Betoim, and as employed to carry letters between 
the conspirators and the English court.' There 
were other Wisharts in Scotland. Yea, as Dr 
Laing has shown, another George Wishart in 
Dundee, who was a zealous friend of the English 
alliance — not only after the conspirators got pos- 
session of St Andrews castle, but from the earlier 
date when the monasteries in Dundee were de- 
stroyed and sacked." There was probably another 
about St Andrews who, while the martyr was yet 
[a boy, was called in to attest a charter by the 
notorious friar Campbell in 1526. I will not 
venture to affirm that, with all his gentleness, 

Ihoie niinislering In Diinilee in [550 (' OIJ Dumlce piior la ihe Re- 
fonrmtiun,' 1891, p. 87, n.) The Jaiiia WictnBinl wlio was render 
(J Incbturi; and Kinnnird In 1J74 (WiKlruw MlBCi^llniiy, p. 353) is 
uid Lo have held a chaplaincy in Dundee befarc Ihc Rdiirnialion. 
Bui Dr Lning lioldi ihal Ihcre was a. Sir yc'liii Wij;hlon, a dmptnin 
in Dundee, who otilained the vicatnge [^nsiunary in tlic pamli 
cburch 'if Bnlluniby in 1538, and who appears lo have been iticat- 
cerai(-d in Si Andiews Ca&ile in ilie caidinol's .ib&cnce in 1543 
[Lain^'s Knoi, vL 670). 

' LemMii's Slalc I'apers. v. 377. 

' L-iing'i Knox, i. 536. (Maiwcll pivcs a delailed ncrounl of 
i.lhis iitlier Ceotjjc Wish.iri in his 'Old I hmdee prioi lo llie Reftmnn- 
lion,' 1891, pp. 91-9S.J 
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Wishart might not have been tempted to main- 
tain that violence and murderous intent— such as 
Betoun had twice shown to get rid of him privately 
— might be lawfully met and restrained by force, 
though even that is hardly in keeping with aU we 
know of his gentle ways ; but we may be sure that 
had such thoughts been cherished by him, he, like 
Knox, would have said this openly, and not have 
engaged in any secret reprisals. As an outlawed 
man he came down to Scotland under protection, 
and never seems to have travelled in it save under 
protection; and so he was one of the last men 
likely to be chosen for a secret mission to Eng- 
land. If anything more than the able essay of 
the late Professor Weir in the ' North British 
Review' for iS58 were needed to prove that the 
" pure lustre of the martyr's fame is still un- 
sullied," it seems to me to be supplied by himself 
in his affecting address at the stake. " I beseech 
Thee, Father of heaven ! to forgive them that 
have of any ignorance, or else have of any evil 
mind, forged any lies upon me, I forgive them 
with all my heart."' The cardinal was not ig- 
norant of the volcano on which he was sitting or 
of the plots that had been hatched against him ; 
and he may have suspected Wishart of being in 
the conspiracy. That may have been the reason 
why he sent two friars to him to get his last 
Cntlley's Foxc, v. 635. 
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confession, and, when they failed to do so, al- 
lowed Wynram to go, as the reformer had re- 
quested. Wynram, after hearing if, returned to 
the cardinal and his abettors, and assured them 
that Wishart was innocent. This can only refer to 
such a suspicion of conspiracy, not to the charge 
of heresy which was confessed and aclinowledged ; 
and Mr Andrew Lang has failed as completely as 
the cardinal in his laboured attempt to produce 
a tittle of evidence against him. 

From the time of Wighton's attempt the re- 
former had a clearer view of the perils which beset 
him, and a mournful conviction of the issue which 
awaited him if he would not flinch or flee. By 
his success in Dundee the rage of his adversaries 
was lashed Into a fury which appalled his friends 
in various districts; but none of these things 
moved him that he might finish his course with 
joy, and make full proof of his ministry. As soon 
as the plague abated in the city, heedless of the 
new proofs he then had of the cardinal's relentless 
determination to capture or trepan him, and the 
earnest warnings of his northern friends that they 
could not be answerable for his safety, he took 
his last farewell of his kirks in Montrose and 
Dundee. At all haziirds he was determined to 
fulfil his engagement to meet his western friends 
in Edinburgh, to prosecute his work there under 
their promised protection, and to seek a public 
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disputation with some of the popish clergy who 
about that time were to meet in Synod in the 
capital. Disappointed of the presence and pro- 
tection of the western men, he laboured for a brief 
season in Leith, Inveresk, and East Lothian with- 
out much success. At last, forsaken by many of 
those who should have stood by him, he was 
seized at Ormiston, under cover of night and 
promise of safe keeping, by the Earl of Both- 
well, Sheriff Principal of the county. The Earl 
pledged his honour nut to give him up to his 
enemies, but was soon persuaded to deliver him 
to the governor, as was the Rovemor to hand him 
over to the cardinal, though he finally protested 
against his being tried or condemned by the 
churchmen in his own absence. A full account 
of his labours during these days of despondency 
has been given by Knox, who got from him, it is 
said, the first rudiments of Greek, and who — 
having rendered his first service to the cause of 
the Reformation by bearing the two-handed sword 
for his protection — was dismissed on the night 
of his betrayal with the significant words, " One is 
sufficient for one sacrifice," showing what fate he 
now anticipated for himself. 

I cannot enlarge on these things, nor on the 
sad scenes which took place at St Andrews on the 
last day of February and ist of March 1545-46, 
when the cardinal, regardless of the remon- 
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His Martyrdom. 

strances of the regent and the murmurs of the 
people, but with the assent of the Council which 
he had adjourned from Edinburgh to St Andrewsj 
condemned him to the stake. Throughout all 
these trying scenes he comported himself as nobly 
as Patrick Hamilton had done ; and not less plenti- 
fully did his blood prove the seed of the church, 
verifying his words, that few would suffer after 
him before the glory of God evidently appeared 
No doubt his cruel martyrdom hastened the re 
moval of that tyrant who set himself above al 
restraint of civil law, and breathed forth threaten 
ings against the saints of God, — though that re 
moval had not been plotted by him, nor would 
have been approved by him. The words attrib- 
uted to him at the stake by Buchanan and 
Lindsay of Pitscottie, foreshadowing his perse- 
cutor's approaching fate, are not generally regarded 
as authentic. Knox says nothing of them, nor 
Foxe, nor Spottiswoode; nor does Sir David 
Lindsay, in his 'Tragedy of the Cardinal,' make 
any reference to them. It seems belter authenti- 
cated that he made the following general state- 
ment : "I beseech you, brethren and sisters, to 
exhort your prelates to the learning of the Word 
of God, that they at the last may be ashamed to 
do evil and learn to do good, and if they will not 
convert themselves from their wicked error, there 
shall hastily come upon them the wrath of God, 




George Wtshart. 

which they shall not eschew.'" It is easy to see 
— especially after the events which so speedily 
occurred— how a statement which referred to the 
prelates generally should come to be applied 
specifically to their imperious chief, just as the 
example of EH had, in a well-known ballad, been 
similarly used for warning by the Reformation 
poet to the aged James Bctoun for his weak in- 
dulgence to his nephew and the younger Prior 
Hepburn, notwithstanding their scandalous ex- 
cesses.' 

Such was the end of the life and ministry of 
George Wishart, one of the most zealous and 
winning evangelists, and one of the most heroic 
and steadfast confessors, that our country has ever 
produced. The remembrance of him was fondly 
cherished, especially in that district where he 
chiefly laboured, and where he wrought a work 
not less memorable than that which M'Cheyne 
and Burns were honoured to do in our own day. 
His influence was but deepened by his cruel fate, 
and he "lived again," as Dr Lorimer has elo- 
quently said, "in John Knox. . . . The zealous 
disciple, who had counted it an honour to be 
allowed to carry a sword before his master, stood 



' Cnllley's Fqiii>, v. 635. [Pone is licre quoting ihe ftccourl in 
the liliieklellcr Iracl prinlcil in or nboul 1547, wbith Knoi deemed 
imporlnnl cnnugh 10 co]>y fTom Foxc inio his own pages.] 

* Guile nnJ Gallic IlallalU, 1897, p. (So. 
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forth immediately to wield the spiritual sword 
which had fallen from the master's grasp, and to 
wield it with a vigour and trenchant execution 
superior even to his."' 

It may not be inappropriate to state how far 
the organisation of the Reformed Church had by 
this lime advanced in Scotland. Patrick Hamil- 
ton seems to me to have laboured to the last for 
the revival of Scriptural teaching and Christian 
living within the old church rather than apart 
from her. Alesius, and some others of his dis- 
ciples, were for a time reluctant to separate from 
her, if her rulers could have been persuaded seri- 
ously to set about repairing acknowledged evils 
and defects. But Wishart, and those who came 
under his influence, seem to have abandoned this 
struggle, and to have striven for the formation of 
a new organisation apart from the old one. He 
formed kirks or congregations— at least in Mon- 
trose and Dundee; the former consisting probably 
mainly of the lesser gentry in the adjacent dis- 
tricts of Angus and Mearns, and the latter chiefly 
of the substantial burghers of the town of Dundee. 
I suppose that some forms of discipline began to 
be put in practice in the Dundee congregation, 
and that it was on that account, as well as from 
the remarkable revival which had taken place 
under his ministrations, that the town came to 
' Lorimcr's Scotlish Rcformntion, i860, pp. 153, 154. 




George Wishart. 

be spoken of as " the Scottish Geneva." The 
New Testament of Tyndale's translation had been 
introduced both there and in Montrose as early 
as 1526; and by this time the subsequent editions 
had been largely imported, and since 1543 might 
be openly read.' John Wedderburn was then in 
his native city, and I suppose by that date had 
published, in its most rudimentary form, his 
' Psalms and Spiritual Songs,' largely translated 
from the German. John Scott, the printer, was 
also there, and under suspicion of the authorities 
in Edinburgh. Of the psaJms and hymns, one, 
as I have already mentioned, bears unmistakable 
reference to the pe%t then infesting the town of 
Dundee ; another was sung by Wishart that even- 
ing on which he was apprehended in East 
Lothian ; a third is certainly referred to in the 
' Complaynt of Scotland,' which, being published 
as early as 1549, is a guarantee for the earlier 
existence of the hj-mn." This rudimentary col- 
lection of 'Psalms and Spiritual Songs' was the 
book of praise in family and social gatherings of 
the reformed until the 'Genevan Psalter' came 
into use.^ The earliest editions of it have per- 

' WtUJcrliurn and Wisliart seem also In liavc liccn aciuainlcd 
with Ciivctdnlc's BiWe of 1535. 

^ Soc my Inlroduclion to "The Cmlc and Godlic Ilallnlii,' 1S97, 
p. xxxviii, n. 

' No diHilii the initial Cnlecliism wns in use also. It lias liccn 
conjectured llint ihc Calcthism may tvtii linvc Ijccd printed scpar- 
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ished. A nearly complete copy of the edition of 
1567 has, however, been preserved, and now at 
last reprinted.' 

The translation of the First Helvetic Confession, 
which Wishart made, was no doubt meant as the 
Confession of the churches he formed, though 
it may only have been extant then in manuscript, 
and not published till 1548. That fragment of 
the Communion Office which was used by Knox 
in the administration of the Lord's Supper at 
Berwick in 1550, and perhaps bad been used by 
him at St Andrews in 1547 — and which was re- 
cently brought to light again by Dr Lorimer from 
among the MSS. in Dr Williams' library in 
London* — was almost certainly derived from 
Wishart, for part of it is translated from the Oihce 
of the Church of Zurich, with which he could not 
fail to have become acquainted during his resi- 
dence there, and part from other German Offices, 
which were more likely to have fallen in his way 
(who had been a traveller on the Continent) than 
in Knox's. It may even have been used by Wish- 

alcly, and IhnI tlit (irsl pari of iht fiilliiwing eiilry may ri'fet lo il x 
'*The calrchisnie in Lwi> parlt^s ; i\\c f\v^{ in Scntcli pucUy, having 
■ kalcniict licForL' 11. Tlic second |ut( in Lalin and Scutis |ir(-sE, 
cnlrluleil Calcchisinin ccclcsine Gencuensis. . . . Edinliuryli : 
Imprinleil by John Rci55 foi Hi^nric Charlcris. 1574" (DJcksun 
and Edmund's Annals oi Scollisli I'rinlinB, 1S90, p. 334). 

' [Rcprinlcd mulct Ihe editorial care of Dr Miidii;]] in 1897 fui 
(lie SeoltUh Text Society.] 

* Lorimer's Knox uid the Church of Eoglanil, 1875, pp, i.<)0'iqi. 
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art in 1545, when he dispensed the communion 
in both kinds at Dun. The same may be said of 
that interesting burial-service which purports to 
have been used in the kirk at Montrose, and has 
been reprinted in the Miscellany of the Wodrow 
Society ; ' though probably this, as we now have 
it, may not be the original form, but a recension 
of it, made later, under the auspices of Erskine 
of Dun, superintendent of Angus and Mearns. 
The foundations of the superstructure that was 
to be were thus laid by Wishart. It was reserved 
to his successor to raise it, as the martyr had pre- 
dicted it would be raised, even to the copestone. 

• Wodrow Miscellany, pp. 395-300. 



CHAPTER V. 



KNOX AS LEADER OF OUR REFORMATION. 



As stated towards the close of my last lecture, the 
sword-bearer of Wishart stood forth at once " to 
wield the spiritual sword which had fallen from 
the master's grasp, and to wield it with a vigour 
and trenchant execution superior even to his." 

At this time Knox was full forty years of age, 
having been born at GiEfordgate, in Haddington, 
in 1505. He probably received the rudiments of 
his education there, and matriculated at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1522. Some suppose that 
he may have followed Major to St Andrews in 
1523, or may have come there later, to study 
theology or to act as a private tutor to some 
young men studying at that university. But 
there is no reference to him in the university 
books, nor mention of his presence by any one 
then resident. From 1522 up to 1545-46, when 
he appears as sword-bearer to Wishart, his life 
to us almost a blank. But as Minerva was 
said to have come full armed from the brain of 
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Jupiter, so did Knox then start up as leader of 
our Reformation, fully equipped and singularly 
matured. Whatever his early training may have 
been, he had by that time thoroughly mastered 
the subjects in controversy between the two 
churches, and possibly, as Bayle supposes, had 
made himself aquaintod in his retirement with 
the writings of that great doctor of the western 
church to whom Luther, Calvin, and Alesius 
were largely indebted. 1 believe no man in 
recent times has in brief space sketched his char- 
acter, both on its brighter and darker sides, with 
less partisan feeling than Dr Merle D'Aubign^, 
when he says: "The blood of warriors ran in the 
veins of the man who was to become one of the 
most intrepid champions of Christ's army. . . . 
He was active, bold, thoroughly upright and per- 
fectly honest, diligent in his duties, and full of 
heartiness for his comrades. But he liad in him 
also a firmness which came near to obstinacy, an 
independence which was very much like pride, a 
melancholy which bordered on prostration, a 
sternness which some took for insensibility, and 
a passionate force sometimes mistakenly attributed 
to a vindictive temper."' According to Calder- 
wood, he received his first "taste of the truthe " 
from the preaching of his fellow -countryman, 
Thomas GuilUame or Williams, a black friar, 
who in 1543 became one of the chaplains of the 
' D'Aubignt's RcfDnnaUon in the Time ur Calvin, vi. 17. 





Tragedy of the Cardinal. 

regent, and shortly after, being inhibited to 
preach, retired into Enpland.^ The good seed 
sown by him was watered by Wishart, and 
grew up apace, " first the blade, then the ear, 
after that the full corn in the ear." 

On 29th May 1546, while the applause of priests 
and friars was still ringing in his ears, and he was 
proudly congratulatiuf,' himself on the progress of 
his new fortifications, and the success of all his 
measures to secure the triumph of his party and 
his own complete personal ascendancy, the car- 
dinal was suddenly surprised by conspirators in 
his stronghold, and cut off by " a fate as tragical 
and ignominious" as almost "any that has ever 
been recorded in the long catalogue of human 
crimes."* Only the deep feeling of rehef thus 
given from merciless oppression could prompt or 
excuse the lines of Sir David Lindsay — 

"As for the Cardinal, I grant 
He was a man wc weill cnld want, 

And we'll forget him sime ; 

Bui yet 1 think the sooth to say. 

Although the loon is weill away, 

The deed was foully dune."' 



' CfkldcTwocid'B History, i. 155, 156, 160; Laing's Knox. i. 95, 
96, ■□5. [CnMecwood says that Williims was bom " beside Elstone- 
funlc. in East LoLhi.inc."] 

' Lorimet's Scottish Reformation, pp. 15s, 156. 

' [Tliougli these lines are continually atlribulfd to Lindsay, I dn 

t remember to hnvc ever seen them in any edition of hb works, 
; quot^ Its his by any eailiti wrilci than Wodrow.] 

F 
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When it became known that the conspirators 
who assassinated Betoun meant to hold the 
castle of St Andrews, they were joined by a con- 
siderable number of their friends from among the 
reforming gentry of Fife, and gradually by others 
from a greater distance who were friendly to the 
Reformation and the English alliance, and in 
consequence were then being subjected to many 
annoyances at the hands of the regent and 
bis new following. Among these last, about 
Paschc 1547 — in charge of his pupils, the sons of 
certain lairds in East Lothian — came John Knox, 
whose life, ever since he had cast in his lot with 
Wishart, had been made so miserable to him by 
the regent's bastard brother ' — the aspirant to the 
vacant archbishopric — that, but for this refuge 
unexpectedly opened to him, he would have found 
it necessary to leave his native land and follow 
Alesius, Fyfe, and others to Germany or Switzer- 
land. At the time when he arrived in St Andrews 
there was a truce between the regent and the 
occupants of the castle, and with the latter the 
inhabitants of the city had pretty free inter- 
course. The reforming citizens resorted at times 

' [Acconling lo Kno*, Ihough "callctl biBlnrd brolher lu ihe 
govern our," many deemed him to be a son of "the old BUchopc 
of Dunkcldcn, called Crycliloun " (laing's Kiioi, i. 105). Buchanin 
ays he was " lint catlid Cuningham, ejlemil Cmoaat, and nl lasl 
Ahbol Hamiltiinn" (Adnioniiion lo Ihe Lteiv Ixudis), In a (tans- 
Ktipt usL-d by Knildiiiian, Givaiii nccucs instead of Caaiuie.] 
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the services in the chapel of the castte ; and 
John Rough, the chaplain of the garrison, under 

e powerful protection he enjoyed, occasionally 
forced his way into the parish church and 
preached there to the assembled citizens. 

Knox was no sooner settled in St Andrews than 
be resumed the system he had followed with good 
effect in East Lothian, causing his pupils to give 
account of their catechism in public to all who 
chose to come, and opening up in a plain and 

lloquial manner the Gospel of St John. His 
■great ability and success as a teacher, and his 
wonderful gift of persuasive speech, thus became 
generally known. After private but unsuccessful 
effiirts had been made by Balnaves and others to 
induce him to become colleague to John Rough, 

formal call to the ministry was, with the counsel 
of Sir David Lindsay,' publicly addressed to him 
from the pulpit by Rough, in the name of the rest, 
and he was solemnly adjured not to despise the 

ice of God speaking to him. Thus honourably 
called to assume the office of a public preacher in 
that reformed congregation, he at last entered on 
the work with all his heart, and made full proof 
his ministry before the assembled citizens in 
their parish church, as well as before the rude 

' [Ijiing's Kno«, i. 186. Th'iugh ihe Lyon King was Ihcn in Si 
Indtews, he wns not one nf those wlio were shcllfring in the castle 
(Laing's Lindsaj's Poelical WoiV*, 1879, vnl. i, pp. xnii, xli),J 
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garrison in the castle chapel. He administered 
the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper in the simple 
form he always used, and continued the public 
catechising of his pupils, which the people of 
the town heard repeated till they had the sub- 
stance of his teaching by heart, and thus was 
spread a knowledge of Gospel truth even among 
those who could not read. A very graphic account 
is given in his History of the sermons, catechis- 
ings, and disputations he held with the popish 
champions, by means of which the new doctrines 
gained a hold on the minds of the citizens of St 
Andrews which they never wholly lost. But 
times of trial were to come ere the cause should 
finally triumph in that city, or in his native land ; 
and the earnest preacher, whose mouth God had 
opened in that old parish church, was to be taught 
by sad experience how hard it is to leave all and 
simply follow Christ, ere he was to be privileged 
to see the full fruit of his labours. 

Those who had presumed to take into their 
hands " the sword of God " as they called it, and 
to mete out to the tyrant cardinal the punishment 
which human justice was too weak to award, were 
made to feel that they who take the sword must 
expect to suffer from the sword. They had been 
able to withstand the power of the regent and 
the attacks of his unskilful captains; but help 
and skill at last came to the aid of these from 
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their co-religionists abroad — chief among them 
being a militant ecclesiastic entitled Prior of 
Capua — and the succour promised to the garrison 
by England having been again and again delayed, 
they were obliged to surrender the castle to the 
representative of the French king.^ The occu- 
pants of the castle — those who had come to it for 
shelter, as well as those who were really guilty of 
the murder — were deprived of liberty, and dealt 
with as criminals of the worst class. For nineteen 
months* our reformer had to work as a chained 
slave on board the French galleys, generally at 
Rouen or Dieppe, though sometimes a cruise was 
taken to more distant waters. Once, at least, he 
was brought within sight of the towers of the city 
where he had begun his ministry; and then he 
solemnly affirmed that he believed God would 
once more allow him to proclaim His word there- 
Even then he maintained unshaken faith in God, 
and at times indulged in sallies of pleasantry 
against his popish custodiers; but he would have 
been more than human if the iron had not entered 
into his soul, and if traces of the sternness thence 
arising had not long been visible in his character. 
Early in 1549 he was, by English influence, re- 

' [Knux says Ihnl lllc ensile wns rrndcrcl " iipunc SeUrrdiiy, lEie 
last of Julij " (LnTiii;'* Knox, i. Z05) ; Bishop I^ey lays " Ihe xiii 
(if Julij" [Ijsley's Ilislnty, 183O. ji. 195). In 1547, ihe lasl of July 
fell iiul on Salurilay luil tin Snbhoth.] 
Laing't K.nui, vi. 104. 
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leased from his captivity in the French galleys, and 
from bis exile.' He proceeded first to London, 
and thereafter to Berwick, with the approval of 
the English Privy Council. There he was as 
near to his persecuted fellow-counlrymen as it 
was safe for him to go, and there many of them 
might resort to him ; and in fact so many did 
so, that the president of the English Northern 
Council became anxious for his transference 
farther south. There also, through the ap- 
pointment of the Privy Council, a wide field of 
usefulness was opened to him among the English. 
Into this he entered with his whole soul, preach- 
ing the Gospel with great boldness and success 
not only to the garrison and citizens of Berwick, 
but also in the surrounding districts; and proving 
himself a true successor of those early Scottish 
missionaries who had originally won over to the 
Christian faith the heathen Saxons of Northum- 
bria. At Newcastle, in 1550, he discussed, before 
Tonstal, Bishop of Durham, his doctors, and the 

1 [The negotiiilioni Tor the release of Ihe caplives seem lo have 
draped Iheir weary knph ainng vciy slowly. So early as the agth 
of March 1548. Ilumly wrolc Ihus to SomerscI 1 '"The gnvcmor 
liiLi ogfecd 10 txchnnge llie men in [he casllc of Si Atidrcws wKh 
ScoEs prisriners runfomi u> your desire, and hn^ seni me eommissioa 
therein, as 1 sbntl show you nl my coming to Lonilon ; or if you 
send your mind lo my Lord Wntdcn, 1 shall a])poirl with him. 
Tile |;ovcnii'r has written lo the king of France lo send Ihe men 
taken in St Andrews tn Rouen, lo he ready for Ihe exchange" 
(Haiti's Calendar, 1543 67, p. 104),) 
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Northern Council, the idolatry of the mass; and 
in the spring of 1551 he removed his head- 
quarters to that more central and inliuential 
town, extending his labours at times, no doubt, 
into Yorkshire, as well as into Northumberland 
and Cumberland, 

His fame as an eloquent preacher, and able and 
ready defender of the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion, spread southwards ; and at the close of 1551, 
or early in 1552, he was appointed one of the royal 
chaplains of Edward VI. In the autumn of 1552 
he was summoned to the south, and preached 
with great power and faithfulness before the king 
and his court. He persistently advocated, along 
with the other royal chaplains, those thorough- 
going Protestant doctrines which, in the north, 
he had previously held and taught and carried 
out in practice. In conjunction with the other 
five royal chaplains, he was called to give his opin- 
ion of the Articles then proposed to be adopted 
as the creed of the English Church, and of the 
revised Communion OfBce then prepared to take 
the place of that of 1549. His objections to the 
act of kneeling in receiving the elements in the 
Lord's Supper helped to procure the insertion of 
that rubric which high-churchmen term •' the black 
rubric." He refused both an English bishopric 
and a London rectory, and continued to labour 
on. faithfully and devotedly, as a preacher unat- 
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tached. He had a presentiment that the time 
he would have to do so would be brief, and he 
improved it to the uttermost. The Reformation 
in England at that date had been forced on by 
its courtly patrons and their earnest preachers 
beyond what was warranted by the hold it had 
as yet gained on the mass of the people. When 
the good King Edward ' was succeeded by the 
bigoted Mary, nothing remained for the Protes- 
tant bishops and preachers but either to prove 
the sincerity of their convictions in prison and at 
the stake, or to leave the country and reserve 
themselves in exile for happier times. Knox, as 
a foreigner, was especially warranted to choose 
the latter course; and at the urgent request of 
his friends in the north he did so, when it was 
only not yet too late to escape. 

The five years of the reformer's life which fol- 
lowed were not less eventful for himself nor for 
those of whom he now became the chosen leader. 
After an unsuccessful attempt to set up a sub- 
stantially Puritan church among the English 
exiles at Frankfort, Whittingham and he ob- 
tained at Geneva, through the favour of Calvin, 
an asylum for themselves and their like-minded 
fellow -exiles, where they might be allowed peace- 
fully to carry out their own forms of worship and 
discipline. But he had not been long there till, 
< [E<lwarddied July 6, 1553.] 
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at the earnest invitation of the reforming party, 
he paid a visit to his native land — a visit 
which was memorable for its immediate, and 
still more for its ultimate, results. For several 
years the cause of the Reformation had been 
making quiet progress. Those who could read 
the Scriptures had been drinking the waters of 
life from the fountain-head. Those who could 
not, drank from the streams opened by the Refor- 
mation poets, whose verses were carefully com- 
mitted to memory. Then came the voice of the 
living preacher, accompanied, as it had never yet 
been in Scotland, with the demonstration of the 
Spirit and with power from on high. The re- 
former wrote that he would be content to sing his 
nunc dimitiis after forty such days as he had had 
three of in Edinburgh. He prolonged for six 
months a visit which he had intended to complete 
in as many weeks; and, when he was at last re- 
called to Geneva by the urgent letters of the con- 
gregation there, he promised to his friends in 
Scotland that he would return whenever they saw 
meet to summon him and to assure him of pro- 
tection from persecution. 

The few quiet years which Knox and his ftllow- 
exiles passed at Geneva were to be richly blessed 
to themselves and to their fatherland. He, at 
least, had not gone there to have his views of 
Christian doctrine or church order formed or 
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materially changed. He went to see the pure 
reformed faith (which he and Calvin in common 
believed, and independently had drawn from the 
Holy Scriptures and from the writings of the 
great doctor of the ancient church) exhibiting its 
benign influence in quickening to higher life, and 
moulding into a united community the volatile 
citizens of Geneva. He came to have his wearied 
spirit revived and refreshed by communion with 
devoted Christian brethren; and, by witnessing 
the success of their labours, to bu nerved for 
further achievements in the service of their 
common Lord and for the good of his native 
land. 

It was there that Puritanism was organised as 
a distinct school, if not also as a distinct party, 
in the church. If it had done nothing more than 
what it was honoured to do in the few peaceful 
years our fathers were permitted to spend in that 
much loved city by the bright blue waters of the 
Leman Lake, it would have done not a little for 
which the church and the world would have had 
cause to be grateful to it still. There were first 
clearly proclaimed in our native language those 
principles of constitutional government, and the 
limited authority of the "upper powers," which 
are now universally accepted by the Anglo-Saxon 
race. There was first deliberately adopted and 
resolulely put in practice among British Christians 
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a form of church constitution which eliminated 
sacerdotalism, and taught the members of the 
church their true dignity and responsibility as 
priests to God and witnesses for Christ in the 
world. There was first used that Book of Com- 
mon Order which was long to be the directory 
for public worship in the fully reformed Church 
of Scotland, and whose simple rites Bishop 
GrindaJ was forced to own, in his controversy 
with the English Puritans, he could not reprove. 
There was nearly completed, after the model of 
the French version, the English Metrical Psalter. 
There was planned and executed a translation of 
the Scriptures into our mother tongue, which for 
nearly half a century continued to hold its place 
alongside of others executed at greater leisure and 
more favoured by authority.^ That was how our 

' [The first eililion of ihe Gcncran vctsiun was prinled al Geneva 
by Roubnd tlnlt in r56a "The cluinges made in ihe Geneva 
Bible weie ibe adoption of Roman lype instead of ihc black leller, 
in which all English Bibles had previously been printed, and the 
division of ihe chapters into vei^s. These cimnges weie the 
principal cause of the wonderful popularity o( this version, uf which 
nbout 200 ettiLions are known. From 156a to 1G16 no ye.ir passed 
without one or mote editions issuing fiom the press, in folio, c|uarto, 
or octavo. In 1599 no Jess than Icn distinct editions were printed, 
each of u'hich consisted of a large nuinlier of copies. The last 
quarto printed in England is dated 161;, nnit the last folio 161G, 
After this lime a great many editions were printed al Amsltrdain 
liy JoosI liroeris and other Dutch primers; the last folio bears Ihe 
imprint of Thomas StalTord. and the dale 1644. . . . 150,000 
copies were imporletl from Hotiand after this version bad ceased 
to be printed in England. . . . Owing lo the vast number of copies 
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reformer and his tireless associates occupied them- 
selves when left freely to follow their own bent. 
That was how he was ultimately prepared for 
the great work he was to accomplish in his native 
country when finally invited to return to it. 

Immediately after the accession of Elizabeth 
to the English throne in the autumn of 1558,* 
the English exiles on the Continertt began to 
break up their congregations and return to their 
native land. Those at Geneva were among the 
first who commenced to do so ; but those of them 
who had been occupying themselves in that trans- 
lation of the Bible into English which was to 
prove such a blessing to their countrymen de- 
cided to remain where they were until they had 
finished that work.^ Those who returned were 
at first favourably received by the queen and her 
advisers, and taken into service in the reconsti- 
tuted church; but when it was found that they 
were generally averse to comply fully with the 
ceremonies which she fostered, a change took 
place. 

Knox, who does not seem to have been one 

in circiilaliiin duiing the Ibree-quntU'rs of n century tliot Ihis version 
was (he huuscholJ Bible a\ Englond, it is now the most common 
of all endy printed Bibles. . . . The bingulat rendering of the 7(h 
vericof the third chapter nf Genesis in every edilion of tlie Genevan 
version has caused il to be commonly known as the 'Breeclies' 
BiUe" (Dore'5 Old Bibles, iSSS, pp. 103, 204).] 

' [Miity Tudor Jied on the 17th of November 1558.] 

' Troubles al Frankfort, I'elheram'a icprinl, pp, cici, c»ciL 
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of the translators, appears to have left Geneva 
among the earliest. In February 1558-59 we find 
that he had gone to Dieppe, whence, while assist- 
ing in the French Protestant services, he sent a 
request to Cecil for leave to pass through Eng- 
land on his way to Scotland, and to converse 
with him on some matters which deeply con- 
cerned the welfare of the Protestants in both 
realms.' But his 'First Blast of the Trumpet' 
was an insult which Elizabeth could not brook, 
and so, after waiting in vain for the desired per- 
mission for a reasonable time, he set sail from 
Dieppe for Scotland, and arrived in Edinburgh 
on the and of May 1559, much to the con- 
sternation of the popish council then assembled 
in the city. It dissolved forthwith; but care was 
taken to get Knox's name, as that of an already 
condemned heretic, added to the list of Protestant 
preachers then under summons to appear before 
the queen regent and her council to answer for 
their persistence in preaching.^ Knox at once 

* \M\a makinE two requc<i1s by messengers, Knox wrote to Cecil 
frum Dieppe nn ihe lotli of April 1559, and on Ibe land sent from 
■he same town a dupUcate of ihnl letter with a postEcripl added 
(Laing's KncK, ii. is^ai, vi. 15-31).] 

' [T)ic l'ri.-vincla] Coiinclt t& said to hare closed on the iDth of 
April (RolwrlsDn'sConcilia Sculi.i;, ii. 151, 176; Lesley's History, p. 
271} ; but Knot »iys that it sat until \\e nrrivetl in Scotland [Laing's 
Knoi, i. 291] ; nnd llint tlic dsle of his airivnl was liie TaA of May 
[Ibid., i. 318, vi. at) J and nn anonymiius urilet alleges tlial the 
council broke up when Hssured that Knoi had come (Wndrow Mis- 
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resolved to throw in his lot with his brethren, 
and went north to Dundee where the zealous 
Protestants of Fife, Angus, and Mcams were 
already assembling, determined to make common 
cause with their preachers, and to go forw^ard 
in peaceful form to Stirling in order that they 
might do so, and leave the queen and her council 
in no doubt as to the position which they were 
henceforth to occupy towards her and them. 
They accordingly marched forward from Dundee 
to Perth, and sent on Erskint of Uun to Stirling 
to apprise the qutvu and council of their attitude 
and intentions. It is said that she promised 
Erskinc that the prosecution of the preachers 
would be abandoned, but they were condemned 
in absence and outlawed, and the breach between 
the two parties thus became irrevocable. Nothing 
remained for the queen, from her point of view, 
but to prosecute the matter to the bitter end, if 
thereby she might succeed in silencing and re- 
pressing the Protestants. 

After the regent's falsehood to Erskine and 
persistence in her fatal policy, the reformers pro- 
ceeded at once to set about such reform as they 
desired, and commenced rather roughly at Perth, 
where they had the majority of the population in 

ccllany, pp. 56, 57). M'Crie suggciis ihai, although Ihc Acis were 
concluded on llie loth of April, ihc council may nol have then 
cltued (Lit ur Knux, tSj;, p. iz6, n.).] 
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their favour. Knox, along with Moray, went to 
Fife as soon after iis it became apparent that 
forcible- measures must be taken to secure toler- 
ation for the Pro tfst ants. After a few brief 
visits to other towns he presented himself at the 
public prcaching-place in St Andrews, Modern 
historians will not allow us to say that it was 
in that city that he had received his university 
training, or had first listened to the preaching of 
the reformed doctrines, or been brought to a 
personal knowledge of the truth ; but they leave 
untouched, as previously stated, the more im- 
portant facts that it was there, when in charge 
of his pupils at the university, that he had first 
ventured at the hazard of his life openly to make 
known to others that which had been blessed of 
God to the quickening of his own soul, and 
publicly to exert in the cause of the Reformation 
those rare gifts of telling argument and persuasive 
speech which were destined so signally to con- 
tribute to its ultimate and permanent triumph 
throughout the land. It was there, probably in 
the old parish church, that he had been first 
solemnly called to the ministry of the Word in the 
reformed church ; and there, in the chapel of the 
old and now ruined castle, that he had first cele- 
brated the Lord's Supper with the same purity 
and simplicity with which it was afterwards 
observed in the fully reformed Church of 
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Scotland.' Even in exile and working as a 
slave in the galleys his heart had turned with 
special pleasure to the scene of his first labours, 
and he had cherished the confident expectation 
that God would again bring him to the place 
where he had first opened his mouth, and permit 
him again to preach from its pulpit the precious 
truths of His Holy Word.* 

This expectation he believed that God had then 
fulfilled, and neither the threats of adversaries 
could make him quail from his purpose, nor the 
counsels of timid friends move him to let slip 
the opportunity which he believed God had then 
given him of bearing full and faithful testimony 
to the truth of God in that important city." He 
therefore boldly proclaimed before the dignitaries 
of the church, the doctors of the university,* and 



' (Wliilc ic is apiurcnt fiom Knox's own naiiativc Ihal bis fitsl 
pulilic sermon w« delivered in Ihc parish cliuich of Si Andrews 
(Laing's Knox, L 1S9), il is nul quilu sn clc.it whvlhcr Rough 
ndilicssed ihc call to him in llinl chiiieli or in Ihe chii[iel of ihe 
c^^tlc, Ihiiugh U fAlhcr appi:ars lu have bc^n 111 ihe rurin<;r (lljid., 
i, 1S6-1SS) ; and ihc precise builJiiig in St Andrew; in wliich he 
lirsl celcbralcd llie Lord's Supper seems lo me (o be olio uncerlain 
(Ibid., I. 201).] 
' Laing's Knox, i. aaS. ' Ibid., i. 348, 349; vi. 25, 

* [Many members of ihe umversily became I'roletlnnls. The 
iwcnly-one men in St AniJtews, wlinm Ibc lirsl (jeneial i\Sicmbly 
deemed qualified "for minislrdng nnd Icathing," were ivilh few 
exceptions prufe5sors, or regents. For Ihe number of the ecelcsi- 
BSlics who joined the congiejiHtion at Si Andrews in Ihe early 
monlhs of ibe Ketormalion, sec in/rii, p. 13. In Se|)tenibec, 





The Victory. 

magistrates of the burgh, as well as before 
more humble citizens, that doctrine of the grace 
of God which had long been his owii solace 

; and support, and was then being more generally 
recognised and embraced by his countrj-men. 
Having thus seized the opportunity and improved 
it to the utmost, his efforts were so abundantly 
blessed by God that the cause of truth and right 

' finally triumphed there. The reformed worship 

twas by general consent peaceably set up, and the 
authority of the archbishop was virtually ended 
in the very stronghold of his power. That which, 
with the divine blessing, the reformer's preaching 
then accomplished in St Andrews, was by the 
same or similar means effected in the chief cities 
of the kingdom, and throughout the greater part 
of the lowlands, almost within the compass of a 
single year. In fact, four months after his arrival, 
he could write to his friends : " Nothwithstand- 
ing the fevers have vexed me, . ■ . yitt have I 
travelled through the most part of this realme 
where {all praise be to His blessed MajesUe) 
men of all sorts and conditiouns embrace the 
Truthe. . . . Wc doe nothing but goe about 
Jericho, blowing with trumpets as God giveth 

istrenth, hoping [for the] victorie by His jrawer 



IS06, St Amliews was enipliHtically lieclaieil to be "the most 
HDiiriiihiiie city as lu divine nnil humnn learning in all Scotland " 
. (Lung's Knox, n. 546).] 

G 
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alooe." • The reformer's expectation of victory, 
and of victory by the persuasive means which 
Bishop Hooper affirmed were alone legitimate 
and in accord with Christ's will, was neither 
disappointed nor long deferred. The great body 
of the nation, with unexampled rapidity and 
unanimity, embraced the truth, and submitted to 
the discipline of their teacher, and under its 
salutary influence, as Stahelin in his ' Johannes 
Calvin' affirms, frnm being one of the rudest, 
most ignorant, indigent, and turbulent peoples, 
grew to be one of the most civilised, educated, 
prosperous, and upright which our family of 
nations can show. 

Believing that we have no cause to be ashamed 
of the great revolution which was thus effected, 
or of aught which has legitimately followed from 
it, but that we need to have our pure minds 
stirred up by way of remembrance of the great 
things the Lord has done for us, I proceed to 
direct attention to the distinctive characteristics 
of the Scottish Reformation in respect of doctrine, 
worship, government, discipline, and church life, 
and the lessons which such a review should tend 
to rivet on the hearts of those who still hold fast 
its principles and long to see them more fully 
carried out. 

' Lain^'s Knox, vi. 7S. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE OLD SCOTTISH CONFESSION OF I560. 

FKnox, in bis ' History of the Refurmation,' has 

stated that the preparation of this Confession 

IKwas entrusted to the same six ministers who 

^^were commissioned to draw up the Booli of Dis- 

cipHne — viz., WyniLim, Spottiswoode, Willock, 

Douglas, Row, and himself.' It has been fre- 

Iquently taken for granted that the Confession 
Was prepared and revised within four days after 
the formal charge to frame it was issued by the 
Parliament, and that the Book of Discipline 

kwas not ordered to be prepared till after the 
Parliament of 1560 was adjourned. It is evident, 
however, from the dates specified in the Intro- 
Ikduction, and at the conclusion of the copy of the 
Book of Discipline engrossed by Knox,* that 
j^tbe original charge to frame it had been granted 
an the 29th April 1560, or just two days after the 

> Loing'i Kiiun, ii. ixH. ' Ibid., U. 183, 257. 
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nobles and barons signed one of those "godly 
bands" or covenants' by which they pledged 
themselves to stand by each other in setting 
forward the Reformation of religion according 
to God's Word ; and it can hardly be supposed 
that that book should have been taken in hand 
some months before the Parliament met, and that 
no attempt should have been made in this interval 
to prepare materials for the ' Confession of Faith.' 
Besides, Knox has not stated that within four 
days after the charge was formally issued the 
Confession was prepared, but only that it was 
presented, so that we may hold with Dr M'Crie 
that "the ministers were not unprepared for 
this task," which was then formally devolved 
on them by the I'arhanient. Knox has further 
stated that the Confession was accepted by 
the Parliament in the form in which it was laid 
before them without change of a single sentence.^ 
Others supplement his statement by explaining 
that before it was publicly presented it was sub- 
mitted privately to certain lords of Parliament, 
and by their direction was handed for revision to 
the rather time-ser\ing Wynram and the anon 



' [For this band, see Lning's Knox. i[. 61-64.] 

* [" Quhilk lliay wiliiriKlie acccpljl and within foure diyis pre- 
senlil llili Cunfv^ioun u il foilowis, ujlhout oltcinliuun of any 
aiic 5L'i]ti;nce" (Luing'^ K.aox, ii. 92).] 




Alleged 0/nissiori of n Chapter. 

time-ser\-ins and vacillating Laird of Lethington, 

[who softened many harsh expressions in it, and 

[even recommended the omission of a chapter or 

part of a chapter from it. This they say was a 

chapter bearing the title, " Of the obedience and 

disobedience due from subjects to magistrates,"* 

B. But the chapter on the "Civil Magistrate" still 

found in the Confession treats so fully and ex- 

Ipressly of the obedience due to magistrates, that 
it is difficult to see how place could ever have 
been sought for an additional chapter on the 
same subject. There may possibly at first have 
stood in the chapter still retained some such 
^■clause or sentence regarding the limits of obedi- 
Hence as we find in the corresponding chapter of 
^^some of the Genevan symbolical books," and 
this may have been the matter deemed unfit to 
^kbe "entreated of" at that time, and recom- 
^^^bded by the revisers to be omitted ; or it may 
^^ffthat, after all, their recommendation and the 
B suggestions of the English ambassador on the 
subject were not followed in this instance, and 
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' [These italcinenU oic based on the inrormRlion which Randolph 
,aent to Cl'cII on 71 li Si^pli;n]bL-t 1560 (Laing's Knox, vi. izo, ill).] 

' " At vcru in pracfeclonim obedieiilui unimi stmpcr excipiendura 
ni; flb ejus obL-tlicnlia nus dcdncftt, cujus Hecrclh regtim umniiim 
jusM cetleii- pnr est. . . . Adversiis ipsuni $i quid impcrenl nullo 
(it nee loco nee numeio. sed ilia poliiis sententin locum halicat, 
obedicndum Deo magis qiinra hominibiis. " 
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The Old Scotlish Confession 0/1560. 

that we have the chapter still as it was originally 
framed by Knox and his associates.^ 

In endeavouring to form an estimate of the real 
merits of this Confession, we must make due 
allowance for the circumstances in which it was 
composed. Even though we suppose that the 
materials of it had been collected beforehand, 
only four days seem to have been allowed to 
the committee to put them into final shape. 

We must not look either on the one hand for 
an exhaustive and logical elaboration of the 
several doctrines of the system and nicely 
balanced statement of complementary truths, or 
on the other for a careful avoidance of incidental 
expressions which seem dogmatically to deter- 
mine points not fully or directly handled in 
the places where we should have expected them 
to be so. Yet, if we make such due allowance, 
look at it from the proper point of view, and 
peruse the work not only in the now obsolete 
Scotch, but also in the neat Latin version which 
often accompanies it, and is said to have been 
the work of Archbishop Adamson,' we shall not 

' This seems lo be Ihe opinion of Dr Liiing (Knoi's Works, vi, 
til, n.) Indec.l one cnn liardly read ch.-iplir xviii. wilhoul having 
a suspicion inrluceil ihal Knos miiy have proved loo sirong for them 
in regard to some of whnt llicy termed ihe more liaish expression* 
in Ihe Ircaiise, as well as in regard lo the pnriieular chapler in 
qucslion. 

' [The Scotcli and Latin version? me primed in partilkl roliLmns 
n l)unlop'3 'Collection of Cnnfe^'ions ' ii. iJ-gS.) 
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Character of the Confession. 

hesitate to own that it holds a distinguished 
place among the Confessions of that age, and is 
a credit to our reformer and his associates. Coin- 
ciding not infrequently in expression and agree- 
ing generally in its definitions of doctrine with 
the other Reformed or Calvinistic Confessions (an 
agreement which its framers explicitly testified 
by inserting among the subordinate standards 
of their church, first Calvin's Catechism, and 
a few years after the Later Helvetic Confession 
and the Heidelberg Catechism), the Scottish 
Confession of 1560 had characteristics of its 
own, — a framework rather historical than dog- 
matic, and a liberal and manly, yet reverent and 
cautious spirit. It probably contributed to mould 
the early Scottish theology into a form some- 
what less minute and rigid than the Swiss, yet 
considerably less vague and indefinite than the 
earlier English. 

The first topic deserving of notice, from the 
place it holds both in the preface and in the 
body of this treatise, is the distinct and hearty 
acknowledgment of the supreme authority of the 
written Word of God, or " the buiks of the Auld 
and New Testamentis," which books are briefly 
but sufficiently defined as those "quhilk of the 
ancient have been reputed canonicall." ^ In these 

' " Liliros, qui ali inrnnlia usqiic crcli-sinc sempet halrili sunt 
canonici" (Lolin veision, Duiiiop, ii. 70). 
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they affirm "that all thingis necessary to be 
beleeved for the salvation of mankmde is suffi- 
ciently expressed," and to these they desire in 
all things to conform, protesting that, if any man 
should note any article or sentence in their Con- 
fession contrary to the Scriptures, and should 
"of his gentleness" admonish them of the same, 
they "do promise unto him satisfactioun fra the 
mouth of God, that is, fra His Haly Scriptures, 
or else reformation of that quhilk he sal prove 
to be amisse." ' 

In ihe opening chapter the unity and attri- 
butes of God, and the trinity of persons in the 
Godhead, are briefly but definitely treated of.* 

' Dun lop's Confessioiu, ii. 17, tS ; Laing's Knox, ii. 96, A 
similar protesUticn is mode in ibc I'lcfaCf to ihe Fim Book of 
Discipline (Dunlop'« Ciinressions, Ii. 51S; Icing's Knoi, ii. 184]. 

' The sources from whicK Ihii choplet wns laken can still be 
pietty clearly traced. I plncc in pninllci columns its slntemcnls and 
those of the two Confessions from whicli it was probably taken : — 

"Wcconfesscan'l.icknnwledge "Je confcsse qu'il y a un seal 



ane only God, to wbom only wc 
must clfave.wliom onclie we must 
serve, whom onplic *e must wor- 
ship, ,ind in whom oneUe we musl 
put our inisl. 

"Who is etcmall, inlinit, un. 
measurable, incomprehensible, 
omnipotent, invisible : itne lt) 
suhiLincc, nnJ lit distinct in 
Ihre personnis, Ihc Knlhcr, the 
Sone, and the Ilulit Gost."— 
Uld Scottish Confession, in Dun- 
lop's Cunfeuions, ii. 11, 21. 



Dicu aurjuel il nous liiul lenir, 
pour le servir, adorer, et y avoir 
noire fintice ct refuge. " — -Con- 
fession subscribed by students 
in Academy in Geneva. 

"I beleve and eonfesse my 
Ijjrde God etemni, infinite, un- 
measurable, incompreliensible, 
and invisible, one in substance, 
and Ihtee in person c, Father, 
.Sonne, and lIolyGhuste." — Con- 
fession of English ConEtegation 
at Geneva, in Laing's Knox, iv. 
169 ; Diinlop's Confessiona, iL 3. 
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In subsequent chapters the divinity of our blessed 
Lord is fully asserted, and the " heresies of Arius, 
Marcion, Eutyches, Nestorins, and sik uthers as 
either did denie the eternitie of His Godhead, or 
the veritie of His humaine nature, or confounded 
them or zit devided them," are specifically re- 
jected,' The second chapter treats of the creation 
and fail of our first parents, while the third treats 
of the effects of the fall in language no less ex- 
plicit than that of the other Protestant Confes- 
sions, Lutheran and Reformed ; and as it not only 
clearly embodies the teaching of our reformers on 
this subject, but gives a brief summary of their 
views regarding the application of the Gospel 
remedy, it may be as well I should quote it at 
length. It is as follows: "Be quhilk trans- 
gressioun, commonlie called original sinne, taes 
t/ie image of God ulterlic defaced in man, and he 
and his posteritie of nature become enimies to 
God, slaves to Sathan, and servandis unto sin.^ 
In samekle that deith everlasting hes had and sail 
have power and dominioun over all that have 

' Tliis also comes from a Genevan source : — 

" \Vc condemne ihc damnnljle "' Idcirco Jdeslor omnis haer- 
nnd pestilent heresies of Alius, esca huic piindpio cuntrarins 
Mnrcion, Kulythes, NfMorius, pula Mntcionis, Mnnells, Nes- 
nnd sik ulhtr:." — Old Scottish lorii, Eulychclis, fl similium."— 
Confrision, tis above, ii. 31. Genevan Confession. 

' Eilrandum ali omni Ijcntdiclionc Oei, Salannc niancipiiim, sub 
pcccati jugo capiivum, licirribili deniqiie exltio dc^tinnlutn ei jam 
iiiiplicilum. — Calvin. 
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not been, ar not, or sail not be, regenerate from 
above : quhilk re^jeneratioun is wrocht be the 
power of the Holie Cost, working in the hartes 
of the elect of God ane assured faith in the 
promise of God revelled to us in His Word, be 
quhilk fiiith we apprehend Christ Jesus with the 
graces and benefites promised in Him."^ 

After this follow several chapters on the history 
of the promises of redemption, the preparation 
for the coming of the promised Redeemer, the 

' Dunlop's Confcssmns, ii. 24, 25 ; ling's Knox, li, 9S. It has 
been queslioned if this dcsctiplion of faith is one which Calvin and 
his ilrictcr followers would have usi^d. But nothing ii more com- 
mon, even in the enrliesl edition of his Inalilutcs, than to find him 
describing faith as the appiehension of Christ with Ills gifts, or 
gfttccf, ns well OS with His righlcousness : " Apprthcndimus ttC 
ohlincmus el . . . Chmti dcna ampk'climiic, quod ipsum est 
habere verom, ul decct fidem." "Ilaec omtiia nobis r Deo ofler- 
unlui ac danlut in Christo Domino noslto ncnipc rcmiasio |iecca- 
tortiin gntluila, . . . olrHd c/fr<i//iu Spititus Snncti si cerlS fiilc ca 
nmplectimur." In one of these chapters [of the Scoltish Confession] 
lelaling to the incnmnlion of Christ Jesus, He is spoken of not only, 
as in most of the I'roleiiljnl Confessions, as the promiseil Messiah, 
llie just seed of David, Ihe Iminnnuel, or God in our natiiie— God 
and man in one person— but abio as the Ange! of iht greal <at4iisel af 
Cwf [Dunlop's Confessions, ii. 31 ; Laing's Knoi, ii. 99). This ci- 
])ression is no doubt a translnliuii of the ^tya\iii Sou^ni ayTiAm of 
the Sepiungint, and is liic more rcmnrkablc, not only as showing 
familiarity on the part of some of the framers of the Confession with 
a somewhat unusual rendering of one of the most explicit Messianic 
pco|>hccies of I»iiali, but also as showing thai they had perceived 
the true signilicance of an expression which b'l ceniury gave rise lo 
no tilllc discussion and misconception. So bt ns [ can remember, 
this remarkable expression does not appear in any olhei of Ihe 
I'rotcsiant Confessions of llial mjc. 
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dignity and constitution of His person, His in- 
carnation, sufferings, and death. His resurrec- 
tion and ascension, and the blessed effects re- 
sulting from them to His people. In another 
of these chapters distinct reference is made to 
" the eternall and immutable decree " from 
which the appointment of the God - man as 
our Redeemer, and " al our salvatioun springs 
and depends " ; ' and in another all that is 
good in us is traced up to that decree of the 
eternal God who of mere grace elected us in 
Christ Jesus His Son before the foundation of 
the world was laid. The same mysterious sub- 
ject is again referred to in the sixteenth chap- 
ter, which treats of the church, and, like the 
earlier Confession used by Knox's congregation 
at Geneva and our later Confession, identifies 
that invisible but real church, which is " the 
bodie and spouse" of Christ Jesus, with the 
elect of all ages, nations, and tongues, so that 
"as without Christ Jesus there is nouther life 
nor salvation, so sal there nanc be participant 
therof bot sic as the Father hes given unto His 
Sonne," and who in time come unto Him.^ Many 
individual expressions occurring in these chapters 
can be clearly traced to one or other of Calvin's 
Confessions, or to the earliest edition of his 

' Dunlop's Confessions, ii. 3a ; Laing's Knox, li. loo. 
* Dunlop's Ciinfessions, ii. 60. Cl ; I nine's Knox, iL loS. 
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Institutes;' but the only Confession I can re- 
member in which a similar, though shorter, history 
of the preparation for the coming Redeemer is 



' The rallowing arc a few spec! 
Iwlwcen the Scottish Conrcssion 
Inslilulcs ; — 

1. "It behnoved thai Ihc 
Sootic of GckI tuUI (lir>ct'nd iinlo 
114, nnil lak himseli a luidie of 
our Imdic, flush •<( nui flesh, and 
bone of our bonu, and so be- 
coniL' ihc Medintor ht-lwixl God 
nod man, giving power to so 
many as Iwleefe in Him lo be 
ihc sonncs of Cod," — Dunlop, 

i'- 33. 34. 

2. " Quiiatboevcr wcu have 
tynt in Adam is resLorcil unio un 
aeayne."^Dimlop, ii. 34. 

3. "Il behooved fnrthL-[ the 
Mes&ins and Rcdemer lo Ihe vfry 
God and very man, Ijccftiise He 
was lo uiidcrUe the puois-^limcnt 
due for our transgiessiouns, and 
lo presenl liimseifc in the pre- 
sence of Mia I-'nlhur's juilEmeol 
a% in our personc lo iulier fot out 
transgression and inubedicncc. 
lie death to overcome him that 
wa!i author of death. Dot l)e- 
cause the onely Godhead culi! 
not sulfer denlh, neilher Kit culd 
the onlie maobtail overcome the 
^niio, He loyned both logilhcr 
in one personc that ihe iml)i:cil- 
lilie uf llie anc suld sulTi^r and 
be subject lo death quhllk we 
had OcscrvL-d : and Ihe itifinil 
and invincihle power of the 



mens of close verbal coincidence 
and the liTEt edition of Calvin's 

Filli Dei lumus qiioil nnluralis 
Dei Filius sibi corpus ex corpore 
no5trQ, camcm e* came nostra 
osw ex ossibus nojlris com|.Hi3uil 
ut idem nobiiicum end. 



Ul qnod in Adamo perdidimus 
Christ us rcstitucrct. 

I'ractcrcn sic no^itra referebat, 
vcmm esse Deum cl honifnem 
qui Rede ni plot nosier fu turns 
essct. . . . Trodiit ergo verus 
homo, Dominus nostcr, Adae 
iwr^onam induit , . . ul Palri 
se obedienlcm pro eo exhiberct 
ul camem nostrain in sattslac- 
lionem jmlo Dei judicio stalucrel 
ac sistcrel, ut in cAdem came 
pcccali poenam pcrsolverel. 
Quum denique mortem nee solus 
Dens sentirc, nee solus homo 
superare piosBcl, hn man ila tern 
cum diviniialc sociavil ut altetius 
iml'^cillitalcui mnni in pi^nam 
persolvcrel, olleriii' virlute ad- 
versus lOortcoi io vicloriani luc- 
Inrelur. 
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given, is the 'Summa Doctrinje' of John Alasco,' 
which may be regarded as the Confession of 
Faith, not only of the ministers but also of the 
members of the church of the foreigners in Lon- 
don. Knox was brought into contact with them 
both in London and in Frankfort, agreed with 
them generally in opinion, and largely adopted 
their forms and arrangements in matters of wor- 
ship and discipline, 

A group of chapters- treats of the nature and 
work of the Holy Spirit, the cause of good works, 
the works which are reputed good, the perfection 

ulhcr, lo wil, of Ihe Gul-head, 
suld triumph anO purchcssc tu 11s 
life, Hhettic, and per|)i;lunll viC' 
loiy." — Dunlop, ii. 35, 36. 

4. "Tliol Hee beinu (he 
cleane, innoccnl IjnnLic of God, 
was flnriined in llie presence of 
an mrlhlii: JuJgL', [hat we suld 
lie nbiolved befoir Ihe Irihinal 
seal of om Grid." — Dunlop, ii. 
37,3s. 

5. ".Suffcicd ... the cruell 
death dI llie Ciosmt, quhilk w.is 
accuricd be I he sentence of Gwl." 
— Dunlop, ii. 38. 

6. " SulTered fut 11 season ihc 
wrath of \l\s Fathei quhilk sin- 
ners had deserved. 13ol xJt we 
avow that He remained (he only 
wel-belovtd and blessed Soiiiie 
of ni!> Father, even in the mid- 
dcsl of Ilia ari);ui^h and tor- 

enl." — Dunhip, ii. 38. 



Judicis scilicet senlentia dain- 
nalas pro noccnte ei malcfico ul 
aptid iiiiniiii judicia Irituant ejus 
damnnlioiie absolve reniur. 



CrucifiKus in cruce quae Dei 
lege malediclQ fuerat. 



' Alasco's Works, ii. 296, 298. 



Divini judicii horroreni el 
iuvetilalem senaisse . . , lucns 
poenns non suae . , , sed nos- 
Iiae iniquilQti. Neqiie tamen 
intdligEnJuni est pa Hem illi 
unquam iraluni fiiisse. Quomodo 
enim dileclo lilio, in quo illi com- 
placilUDi est, irascerelui. 



Chapters xii.-xv. 
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of the Law of God, and the imperfection of man. 
Those who have overlooked the explicit state- 
ment in the third chapter concerning the 
depravity of man have generally overlooked or 
failed to perceive the full significance of the 
emphatic statements in the twelfth chapter 
regarding our entire dependence for spiritual 
renovation, and all good, on the Holy Spirit. 
The words are: "Of nature we are so dead, so 
blind, and so perverse, that nether can we feill 
when we ar pricked, see the licht when it shines, 
nor assent to the will of God when it is reveiled, 
unles the Spirit of the Lord Jesus quicken that 
quhilk is dead, remove the darknesse from our 
myndes, and bowe our stubburne hearts to the 
obedience of His blessed will ; " ' and again, " As 
we willingly spoyle ourselves of all honour and 
gloir of our awin creation and redemption, so do 
wc also of our regeneration and sanctification." * 
These statements, however they may be viewed 
by others, seem to me no less explicit than those 
of the later Confession, which have been some- 
times contrasted with them. " This effectual 
call is of God's free and special Grace alone, not 
from anything at all foreseen in man, who is 

' Dunlop's Confessions, ii. 46. " Sunt aulem dona Spmlus 
Sancii, pci (|uem legcneramur, c dioboli polesiale et vinculis 
CKplicaiiiut, in (ilios Dri gratuito aduptamur, ad omnc opus bonum 
sanclificnmur,' ' — Cal vin. 

' Dunlop's Confessions, ii. 47. 
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altogether passive therein uniil, being quickened 
and renewed by the Holy Spirit, he is thereby 
enabled to answer this call, and to embrace the 
Grace offered and conveyed in it." ' The last of 
this group of chapters contains the fullest and 
most direct exposition the Confession embodies 
of the views of its framers in the article of Jus- 
tification. It is as follows: "It behovis us to 
apprehend Christ Jesus with His justice and 
satisfaction, quha is the end and accomplishment 
of the Law, be quhome we ar set at this liberty 
that the curse and malediction of God fall not 
upon us, albeit we fulfill not the same in al 
pointes. For God the Father, beholding us in 
the body of His Sonne Christ Jesus, acceptis our 
imperfite obedience as it were perfite, and covers 
our warks. qtihilk ar defyled with nioiiy spots, 
with the justice of His Sonne." ^ To the same 

' Westniinslef roiifi'ssion. chap. x. 

* Diintup'i Conf<ssions, ii. 5K. There is hardly one of Iheie ex- 
prcuions that may not be found in Calvin's Institutes : — 

Confileor nos jiistificari per 
lidL-m qu^lcnus per ram appre- 
htndimus Jesum Christum. 

Omni ciecrationc quni- nobis 
incumbeiiHl ciimeremnt dum in 
cum tr.iduuerel. Fides, in Christi 
damnalione absolutioncm, bene- 
dicliiinem in mnledictionc, np- 
prchendit. 

Ulii nos in filil siii eom- 
munionem semel rccepit, opera 



It behaves u& to .-ipptehenit 
Christ J c*us with His justice aiid 
satisfaction. 

We arc sel al this lilwrly 
that llie cur&e and malediclioiL 
of the law fall not upon us. 

^^f God the Fatlier, lieholdiiig 

P lu in the body of His Son Chriit 
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effect it is said in chapter xxv. that " albeit 
sinne remaine and continuallie abyde in thir our 
tnortall bodies, zit it is not imputed unto us, hot 
is remitted and covered with Christ's justice."* 
It has been questioned, however, whether we 
have in these statements the doctrine taught 
generally in the reformed churches regarding 
the articulus slant is vel cadcntis cccUsia, This 
can be a question only with those who forget that 
the church which received this Confession, and 
required her adult members to assent to the 
heads of it, appointed for the instruction of her 
youth the Catechism in which this doctrine of 
Calvin Is stated in his own words; and that the 
very men * who in 1560 drew it up, in 1366, along 
with their brethren of the General Assembly, 
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Jesus, accepts PUr im per reel 
olx-'Hieiice us it uerc perfecl. 



Cmtts our works, which are 
rlefilcd with irniny spots, wilh 
1I1C justice of I^lis Son. 



noitfii grata accfptaqae halwl, 
lion quoit ila [itomcreantuc scd 
quia conJonata eorum imperfet^- 
lionc, nil in illis inluciur, niii 
<luo(l a Spirilu suo ptofectum, 
puruiii .ic sanctum esl. 

Nullae nostrae soldes aut 
immuniiiliac iniperfcclionis im- 
putantur, set! ill.i puritalc Giristi 
AC pcrfcctione veLut se[}uUae foH~ 
itgiiHlHr. Cuju5 pcrfectionctega- 
lur nostra, impetfectio. See also 
(I^lvin'5 Catechism iti Dunlop's 
Confessions, ii, 175. 
' Dunlnp'i Confessions, ii. g; \ Laing'i Knox, ii. 119. 
^ [Of the six, all gnve Willock ^ij-n tlic letter to Bu;a on 4Lh 
Septcmliei 1566 (Lalng's Knox, vi. S48'J5o).] 
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declared of the haier Helvetic Confession — which is 
admitted to contain what has been termed "the 
Lutherano-Calvinian view" of justification — that 
therein was "most faithfully, holily, piously, and 
indeed divinely explained " what they themselves 
had for eight years been constantly teaching, and 
still by the grace of God continued to teach, and 
that in consequence they felt constrained not 
only to express their approval, but their "exceed- 
ing commendation of every chapter and of every 
sentence," save the one relating to holidays.' It 
may be taken for granted that they knew their 
own meaning, and that of their Swiss brethren;* 

' Laing's Knoi, vi. 546-548. 

" Consideialile ingenuily liis been expended in ihe attempt lo 
shnw Ihal the woids "who is the end and accomplishtnenl of the 
law " are to be understood in some other ihan their most obvious 
and commonly received meaning. Without questioning tie com' 
petcncy of such ingenious rather thaD ingenuous expoailion, were a 
case raised before the judicial cominillee of a modem ptivj- council 
to have the expounder tried arid condemned as a hecetic, I venture 
to think that when the mailer tu be determined is rather what, in 
poinl of fact, did Knox and his associales hold and tench, Ihe fol- 
lowing brief quotalion from Ihe "godly and perfect" treatise of 
Bilnaves on Justification must go ptelly near lo settle it ; " Chiist 
is the end of the law (unto tiyhteousnes) lo all that beleeve — thai 
is, Christ is the consummation and fulfilling of the lawc, an^-l that 
justice whiche the lawe requireth ; and all they which beleeve in 
Him aie just by imputalion through faith, and for His sake are 
repute and accepted as just" {Laing's Knoi, iii, 492). If more 
than this has been taught in recent times, I should be greatly 
inclined with Principal Lee to trace it to Jonathan Edwards, ur 
perhaps even lo the great Indcpendem, Dr Owen, rather than lo 
the We^tminslei divines, or Ihe earlier Scottish. 

H 
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the more especially as in our day Stahelin, whose 
impartiality and historical reputation will not 
be challenged, has adduced the statement in 
chapter xv. as one of his proofs that Calvin 
himself could not have framed the Scotch Con- 
fession otherwise than Knox has done.' 

The nature of the church, and the notes by 
which the true church is to be discerned, are 
explained in chapters xvi. and xviii. As in most 
of the other Reformed or Calvinistic Confessions, 
greater prominence is assigned to the Invisible 
Church, consisting of the elect of all times and 
nations, than to the general visible church sub- 
sisting at any particular time in the world and 
embracing all who profess faith in Christ and 
submit to the godly discipline He has prescribed. 
The notes by which it may be discerned whether 
any branch of the professing church is indeed 
part of the true Kirk of Christ are stated niga- 
tively — not to be "antiquitie, title usurpit, lineal 
descenle, place appointed, nor multitude of men 
approving," as Roman Catholics were wont to 
allege; and positively to be "the trew preaching 
of the Worde of God," "the right administra- 
tion of the Sacraments," and " ecclesiastical 
discipline uprightlie ministred as Goddis Worde 
prescribes," * " These articles," as Principal 

' Slkhelin's Johannes Calvin, ii. B8. 

* Dnnlup's Conrcisions, ii. 66-6!i ; Lajnc's Knoi, ii. I la 
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Lee has so pithily expressed it, "have been 
almost as disagreeable to some Episcopahan 
writers as they were to the most sen-ile ad- 
herents of the pope. It is thought a most 
dangerous omission to make no mention of 
uninterrupted succession and conveyance of 
authority from the apostles. This omission has 
been somewhat incorrectly charged against the 
reformers of our church. They do certainly 
mention Uneal succession, but they mention it 
only to disown it. They say that though the 
Jewish priests in our Saviour's time ' lineally 
descended from Aaron,' yet no 'man of sound 
judgment will grant that they were the Church 
of God.'"^ They further assert that wherever 
the three notes given above are found and con- 
tinue for any time (be the number never so few 
above two or three), there without all doubt is the 
true Kirk of Christ, who according to His promise 
is in the midst of them ; and in this they are 
borne out not only by Calvin but by Luther, 
who boldly affirmed: "Were I the only man on 
earth that held by the Word, / alone would be 
the church, and I would be justified in pronounc- 
ing of all the rest of the world that it was not 
the church." 

The only other parts of the Confession 1 deem 

' Lee's Leclures on Ihc Hislofy of Ihe Chuich of Scotland, 
i. 124, 115. 
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it necessary to refer to in this review of it are the 
chapters relating to the sacraments and the right 
use of them. It was asserted some years ago 
by a leader of modern thought in Scotland that 
Knox did not go beyond the Zwinglian doctrine re- 
garding the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper ; and 
that his Order for the administralion of it was a 
bold protest against the " mystical jargon " which 
Luther employed, and from which Calvin was 
not free. When he made this assertion he seems 
to have forgot that the address in Knox's Order for 
the administration of the Lord's Supper was little 
else than a translation of that in Calvin's Liturgy, 
and teaches exactly the same mystical doctrine. 
This doctrine is no less explicitly taught in the 
Confession ; and Stahelin, whose competence to 
judge in the matter cannot be questioned, main- 
tains that the Zwinglian doctrine is as explicitly 
rejected as the Romano- Lutheran ; and that the 
language as well as the doctrine closely resembles 
Calvin's. The text of the common editions of 
the Confession speaks of two chief sacraments 
only as being appointed under the New Testa- 
ment as well as under the Old. From this 
expression, some, who are more familiar with 
Anglican than with Calvinistic formularies, have 
concluded that Knox, like several of the earlier 
English reformers, attributed a yiwsi-sacramental 
character to some of the other rites regarded as 
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sacraments by the Romanists. But in the copy 
of the Confession reprinted in Dr Laing's edition 
of Knox's History the word diitf is omitted in 
the second instance, and the clause runs iwo 
sacraments only.^ Perhaps it will be accepted as 
some confirmation of the correctness of this read- 
ing that it is identical with that found in Alasco's 
' Epitome Doctrinal Ecclcsiarum Frisias Orient- 
alis,' from which treatise the opening sentence 
of chapter xxi. of the Scottish Confession may 
possibly have been taken," though the verbal 
coincidence with the early edition of Calvin's 
Institutes is in some respects more marked. 

Such are the main contents and general 
bearing of this ancient Scottish Confession. 
Notwithstanding the confident assertions to the 
contrary made of late both within and without 
the Presb>'terian churches, I venture to think 
that no one who, with a good conscience and 

' LaiUK's Knoi, ii. 113. [In the Confession, as printed in Ihe 
Acts of ihc Pailla.mcnts of 1560 and 1567 tnlifying it, ihe woid 
riir/ is lelained {Acis of Parliament, ii. 531; iii, lo). The Con- 
fession of 1616 bears thiLt : "We believe that thero be only Iwo 
sacraments appointed by ChrisI under the New Testament, 
Baplisme and the Lord's Supper" (' Booke of Ihc Univeisall 
Kirk,' iii. 1137). Concerning the sacraments the First Book 0! 
Diicipline says : " They be two, to wit, Baptism and the Holy 
Supper of Ihe Ijitd Jesus " (Dunlop's Confessions, ii. 510; Laing's 
Knni, it 1S6).] 

' I lujus generis due pneHpua in vetere ecclesiS. fuerunl circum- 
cisio el ngnus paschalis. Nos illoTUtn loco dua tliam hftbemus 
baptism urn ct cacnam do mini. 
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honest intent, could sign that Confession, and 
answer in the affirmative the questions regarding 
election put to candidates for the ministry at their 
ordination, need hesitate to put his name to that 
which in 1647 was received as " in nothing con- 
trary" to the former, and held its place alongside 
of it even after the restoration of Charles II., and 
under the episcopal regime.^ Most assuredly at 
least no one need hesitate to do so who would 
have put his name to that Confession which was 
drawn up in the time of the first episcopacy,' and 
which is quite as distinctively Calvinistic as the 
Westminster Confession, while it ventures in- 
cidentally to determine some points the West- 
minster divines have wisely left undetermined.* 
The old Confession can advance no claim to the 
terse English style, the logical accuracy, the 

' "The Confession nf Failh maiie by Mr Knox, and ralified in 
Parliamcnl by K.lng Jamt.'S VI., Idgetlifr wilh ihe Weslniinster 
Confession (bolh agiecd on by Ihe General Aiscmbly of I'resbylcrs), 
are owned net! lu the Woid of God, by both paiiies. as Ihe 
Standard nf ihe doctrine of our Church " (Case of SulTering Charch 
orScollnnd). 

' II h prinled at length in Caldcrwood's History, vii. 333-Z43 ; 
and al»> in Ibe ' Biiokc of Ihc Univeisall Kirk,' iii. 1 132-1139 ; and 
15 suppou^d Lo have hem mainly the work of Howie, Melville'l 
Kuceessor at St Andrews* 

' [In sjKaking of this Confession of I616, Dr Cmb says that it 
"agi'ees with the old one in all important points, the chief itiFTer- 
ence lieing in iLs more morlteiJ enunciatiun of ide doctrine of 
Calvin in regard lo eleclion and predestinalion " (Giub'i History, 
ii-306).] 
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judicial calmness, and intimate acquaintance with 
early patristic theology which characterise that 
mature product of the faith and thought of the 
more learned Puritans of the south. I am not 
ashamed to avow that it has long appeared to 
me that there is somewhat to be said in favour 
of the opinion that Scottish presbyterianism 
gained quite as much as, nay, more than, it lost, 
by being brought into contact with the broader, 
richer, and decidedly more catholic spirit of the 
south, and adding to its earlier symbolical books 
those which it still holds in common with almost 
all the orthodox presbyterians of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. No one who will take the trouble 
to read the report of the discussion on Arminian- 
ism in the Scottish General Assembly of 1638 ' 
will, I am sure, be so bold as to affirm that the 
type of theology then prevalent among Scottish 
ministers was in any material respect different 
from that which was set forth in the Confession 
of 1647, and which has never since, either under 
episcopal or presbyterian rigitne, been set aside 
in the National Church. The teaching of the 
latest of our symbolical books imposes nothing 
in regard to the doctrines known as Calvinistic- 
but what is explicitly contained or fairly deducible 



' Tiiuleil in rplcrkin'i Kecords iifihe Kirk, pp. 155-160. 
^ Generally wi designnleJ, bul really as old as the days of Panl 
and Augustine. 
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from the earliest Confession drawn up for the 
English church at Geneva, of which Knox was 
pastor, and adopted (along with the larger one 
on which I have heen commenting) at the begin- 
ning of the Reformation in Scotland, and printed 
in Scotch psalm-books' as late as 1638, in which 
it is asserted " which church is not seene to man's 
eye but only knoivne to God, who of the lost 
sonnes of Adam hath ordained some as vessels 
of wrath to damnation, and hath chosen others 
as vessels of His mercy to bee saved, the which 
also in due time He calleth to integritie of life and 
godly conversation to make them a glorious 
church to Himselfe."* 

Probably, however, the main argument against 
recurring to the old Scottish Confession of 1560 
is that derived from the unmeasured language of 
vituperation in which it, as well as the contem- 
porary forms of recantation ' required of priests at 



' [Aftei 1 564-65, Ihe Hook of Common Order wbs usually prinled 
Willi H cmpltte nielrical version of Lhe Psalms (Loing'i Knux, vi. 
379, 2S0. ZS4); mid WHS comprchfii'lcd under [he name ' rsilni 
Book ' [infra, p. Ii8). Mr Cownn, of 47 Braid Avenue, Edinliurgh, 
informs me that lhe Confession, diawti up for lhe English congr^s- 
lion at Geneva, appears in every ediliun of lhe Book of Common 
Order which he has enamincd, from the Geneva edilion nf 1556 
down lo the edilion printed by Evan Tyler in 1644.] 

' Unnlop's Confesiiobs, ii. 8 ; Laing's Knos, iv, 171, 172. 
[These forms of recanlalion may be seen in lhe Maiiland Mis- 
celliuiy, iii. 215-121 : and in lhe Register of Si Andrews Ivirk- 
seaeion, Sci>l. Hist. Sac, i. li-iS.] 
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that date, indulges when referring to the teaching 
of the members of the pre- Reformation church. 
No doubt it might be deemed sufficient proof of 
this to subjoin the examples furnished in chapter 
xviii. on the "Notis" or marks by which "the 
trewe Kirk is decernit fra the false," where the old 
church is designated the "pestilent synagoge," 
"the filthie synagogue," and "the horrible harlot, 
the kirk malignant"' — the last words no doubt 
meant as a translation of the Vulgate rendering 
of Psalm xxvi. 5. ccclcsiani malignantium,^ trans- 
lated " the congregation of evil doers " in our 
authorised English version. But I may add, in 
corroboration, that in chapter xxi. on the true 
uses of the sacraments, the papists are charged 
with having " perniciousHe taucht and datnnablie 
beleeved " the transubstantiation of the bread into 
Christ's natural body and of wine into his natural 
blood,' and that in the last chapter the language 
of Rev. xiv. II ("the smoke of their torment 



' Dunto|>'s ConfFSiioiis, ii. 6j, 66 ; Laing's Knox, it. 109, 1 la. 

' The dt'signation is unJuubledly Knosian, as il occurs in his 
dispule with Friar Arbuckill in 1547. To llie rcfomicr's assertion 
"that the spous of Christ had nether power nor aiithorilie agoinsl 
the Wore] or God," the Friar replied, " Vf fo he, ye will leave QS 
na kirk;" and to Ihat the reformer rejoined, "In David 1 read 
that thare is a church of the malignanlis, for he sayis, Odi tccUsiam 
maiigmintinm. That church ye niny hnve without the Word, , . . 
of that church yf ye w-ilbc. I can not impcad yow" (Laing's Knox, 
i. aoo). 

' Duiilcip's ConfesBions, ii. So ; Laing's Knoi, ii. 1 14. 
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asccodcth up for ever and ever : and they have no 
rest day nor night, who worship the beast and his 
image") is adduced in proof of the ultimate fate 
of those who delight in superstition or idolatry.' 

The same unrestrained spirit is shown in some 
contemporary Confessions, notably in the earliest 
Danish one, the framers of which seem to have 
kept closer to Luther than to the more gentle 
Melanchthon : but however excusable it may 
have been in the fierce battle then forced on 
them, there can be no doubt that the calmer 
and more measured language of the later Con- 
fession is a decided improvement on the state- 
ments of the earlier one ; and I do not hesitate 
to say that, with the simpler formula of 1693-94 
recently restored, and the explanatory act which 
accompanies it — emphasising the distinction be- 
tween matters of minor importance and the 
great doctrines of the faith — the position of the 
ministers of our church in these respects is 
as nearly what it should be as is that of 
the ministers in any of the allied Presbyterian 
churches. 

' Dunlop's Confessions, ii. 96. 97. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE BOOK OF COMMON ORDER. 



This, though in point of time the first com- 
posed of the symbolical books of the Scottish 
Reformation, was the last to be formally assigned 
its honoured place. The title it commonly bore 
in that age was the Book of Common Order. 
In the First Book of Discipline it is called "the 
Order of Geneva " and " the Book of our Com- 
mon Order."' In recent times it has been more 
generally designated as Knox's Liturgy. It has 
usually been deemed sufficient to say that it 
was drawn up and first privately and then pub- 
licly printed at Geneva, and was directly taken 
from the liturgy then used there, as well as 

' Danlop's Confessions, ii. 520, 583 ; Laing's Knox, [i. 1S6, 239. 
[In another passage \l is spoken of ns "Ihe Uooke of ihc Common 
Order, called the Order of Geneva" (Dunlop's Confessions, ii. 54S ; 
Laing's Kno«, iL no).) The Book of Common Order, which has 
liecri frequently rcprinled, is included in vols. W. an*! vi, of Dr 
Laing's edition of Knoi's Works. 
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approved by Calvin. But this is only partially 
true. The first English congregation on the 
Continent which invited Knox to be one of its 
pastors was that formed at Frankfort in 1554, 
and admitted to hold its services in the same 
church as the congregation of French-speaking 
exiles on condition of using the same cere- 
monies and Confession of Faith as the French.' 
The minister and other office - bearers accord- 
ingly signed the Confession of Faith along with 
those of the French congregation, and it was 
ultimately incorporated into the Book of Com- 
mon Order as the exposition of the Apostles' 
Creed in the baptismal service. The first draft 
of the Book of Common Order was drawn up 
before the end of 1554, and privately printed,* 

' The extract from [he minutes of the city conncil embodying 
these coriiiiions, which I found in Wiihof's ' \'ef(heidigung ' and 
communicalcd to Dr Hume Brown, wns printed by hitn in Ihe 
Appendix to hia 'John Knox,' and is also reprinted hete in 
Appendix D. 

' "At lenghl it was i^recd Ihal the Order of Gcnem (whiche 
then was alreadic printed in Engli^he and some copies there amonge 
them) shulde take place as an Older niosle godly and fardcsle ofT 
from superstition. Bu) MnisLer Knox bi^ingc spoken unio, aswell 
Lo put that Order in practise, as Lo minister the communion, refused 
to do ether the one or the dthei, afiimiinge, thai for manie Con- 
siderations he coulde not conscnte thai the same Oidt'i shulde be 
practised, till the lemed men off Strausbrough, Zurik, Emdco, 
&C„ were made privy " (Brief Discourse of ihe Troubles Iwgun at 
Frankfurt in the year 1554, t'e I h tram's reprint, p. xxvii). We 
have the following additional entry : " After longe debafinge to 
Mtd fta, it wu concluded that Maistct Knox, Maislcr Whitlinghom, 
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to implement the stipulation for conformity with 
the French in ceremonies as well as in Confes- 
sion of Faith, and it seems to have been mainly 
owing to Knox that it was not adopted at 
once, but that time was given for circulating 
and examining it. Unfortunately the ambitious 
plan was taken of inviting the English exiles 
at Strassburg and Zurich to join with them in 
their proposed action, which led to those un- 
fortunate disputes, chronicled at length in the 
'Troubles at Frankfort,' and to the departure of 
a large number of the English exiles to Geneva, 
where through the kindness of Calvin a hos- 
pitable reception was promised them, and the 
Church of Marie la Neuve was assigned for 
their services and those of the Italian exiles, 
but without any hampering clause about identity 
of ceremonies or Confession of Faith. The con- 
gregation which shared with the English exiles 
the church of "the white ladies," or Cistercian 
nuns, at Frankfort, consisted chiefly of the 
company of French - speaking exiles which had 
been originally gathered at Strassburg by Farel, 
tended for several years by Calvin, and then 

Maittcr Gilby, Moisler Fox and Maister T. Cole shulde drawe 
furllic some Order meele foi thtit slalc and lime : whiche Ihioge 
was by Ihcm accomplished and ofTred lo ihe cinyregation [bcinge 
Iht same Ordet off Gcneua whiclie is nowt in print). Tliis Order 
wai verie well liked off many, but suche os were benl lo the Booke 
of Englnnde coulde not abide ii" (Ibid., pp. xxxvi, luivii). 
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by PouUain, or PoUanus, under whom, when 
the Interim was imposed on the city, they had 
to seek a new home. This they ultimately 
found in England, to which Bucer and Martyr 
from the same city had already been invited 
and had gone. Glastonbury Abbey was as- 
signed for their residence by the king and 
council, and there they lived in peace and 
quiet till the close of the reign of Edward VI. 
In 1551 Pollanus published the first edition 
of his ' Liturgia Sacra seu Ritus ministerii in 
ccclesia peregrinorum profugorum propter Evan- 
gelium Christi ArgentJDEe.' No doubt he had 
heard that the favour shown to Masco and 
his congregations of French and Flemings in 
London was intended to help on further refor- 
mation in the Church of England also, and so 
in a lengthy dedication to the king he bespeaks 
his favour not only to his congregation but also 
to their book, affirming "at in cultu Dei ex- 
terno ita etiam in discipHna morum nullam 
esse puriorem aut qnie propius accedat ad illam 
qu;e fuit temporibus Apostolorum." No doubt 
it was in a similar spirit and in similar terms 
that he pressed the forms of his book on the 
acceptance of the English exiles at Frankfort, 
and to a great extent with success. Their Book 
of Common Order is founded on Farel's and 
Calvin's services, but is so after these services 
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have passed through the alembic of Pollanus 
and been modified and supplemented by him. 
This will appear from several of the notes 
subjoined, and will be more fully shown in 
the Appendix.' 

The exclusive authority of this book — previously 
drafted but first used in Knox's congregation at 
Geneva — was not asserted by the General As- 
sembly till 1564: nevertheless, even in 1560, the 
Book of Discipline indicated a very marked pref- 
erence for its regulations, speaking not only of it 
as the book of our Common Order, already used in 
some churches, but specially commended its form 
for administration of the Lord's Supper; and in 
giving directions for the celebration of the sacra- 
ments and marriage, and for the burial of the 
dead, it followed closely the regulations of this 
book. In 1561 Quintine Kennedy, Abbot of 
Crossraguel, in his oration against the Protestants, 
alluded to it in such a way as implied that it was 
already well known and in general use in Scot- 
land.* In 1562 the General Assembly enjoined 
the observance of a uniform Order in the adminis- 

' [II is greally lo be legrclleil that Dr Mkcliell ciocs ncil scelii lo 
have been able lo prepare the Apjjfmlix to which he litre tefeis; 
l)Ut nftcr ihis Icclurc had left his hands he expressed his "ilrcing 
conviction thai the words and ninller of Kno*'^ Lnliii Pr.nycf Bouk 
of 1556 were derived directly from the Lilurgia Siicni of Pollanus." 
Un this point he enL«nained "no doubt whntever,"} 

* Lning't Knox, vi. vhi. 
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tration of the sacraments and the celebration of 
marriage according to the " Booke of Geneva " — 
i.e., the Order used by Knox's congregation there ; ' 
and in 1564 it further ordained that " everie 
minister, exhorter, and reader sail have one of 
the Psalme Bookes latelie printed in Edinburgh, 
and use the Order contained therein [that is, 
the Order in Knox's Book] in prayers, marriage, 
and ministration of the sacraments."* 

There seems sufficient reason to believe that 
for some years before the establishment of the Re- 
formed Church, the morning and evening prayers, 
along with the lessons from Holy Scripture, as 
contained in the Second Prayer Book of Edward 
VI., were used at least in part of the assembhes 
held by the reformed for worship and mutual 
edification;^ and perhaps they may have con- 

' Booke of Ihe Univcrwll Kirk, i. 30. ' Ibid., i. 54. 

' [The grounds on which this opinion is usually based are giTcn 
in Lainti's Knox, vi. 277, 27S. To ititsf may be added Ihe terms 
of ihc summons raised by Sir James Aichebald, Vicar of LinttBlhin, 
agninsl liia pnrishiuners, on Ihc J71h of May 1560, for paymcnl of 
his leinds. &c.. od Lhe plea that he " is Inuchtullie piovidit he the 
lawis ami piacUk of ouie realme, obiervit in lymcs past, of the inid 
vicarage, and lies bene In [losseiiiaun of the samyn thit divers yens 
biganc, and hes cnusil th4 tommonc fmyiris and komilits be led 
owlklie to tbe pariochinnru of the said porrochin, and uther wyiss 
is content to abyde sik reformHliouii as the Lotdis of our Secreil 
Counsale plesis mak Llmirinlill. and als is artjonit to GoddU con. 
gregalloun, and likis part with the saidi^ Loiilis in setting furdwarl 
the commone caus, to the gluir of Gorl and commone Weill of out 
realme " (Spalding Miscellany, iv. 120). 
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tinued to be so used for a year or two after- 
wards, though no formal sanction was ever given 
by the General Assembly even to those parts of 
that book, still less to the other parts to which 
Knox's party had always objected. But it is 
now ascertained that as early as 1556, or at least 
I557» Knox had recommended, and that soon 
after some of the more fully organised congrega- 
tions adopted, a form of service more simple, and 
more nearly resembling the Genevan than the 
Anglican.' It is known that when the treaty of 
peace between France, England, and Scotland 
was being negotiated in July 1560, the ministers 
and congregation of Scotland, thinking their own 
profession after the order and discipline of Geneva 
to be more pure than the Anglican, as containing 
no other ceremonies than are expressly mentioned 
in the Scriptures, " wald not ressave or admitt any 
uther."* 

Randolph, the English ambassador, in his let- 
ters to his Government, not only admits that they 
were "lothe to remytte anie thing of that that 
thei )\avc rcccaved," ^ but also leads us to conclude 
that the practice of their leading ministers in 
public worship at this early date was not very 

' Lning's Kdoi, iv. 137-139. [Lnirg gives ihe 7lh of July ISS6 
as llie coirect dale of IhJs k-Ilcr, anil says IhW il is by some over- 
sighl (hat M'Cric in ihc laler edilions of hi» 'Life of Knox' bu 
cUlctlii 7ih July I5S7 (Ibid., iv, 140).] 

' Lesley's IlLsloty, p. 292. " Ijiing's Knox, vi. 119. 
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dissimilar to that of their successors in the next 
century, " The Byshop of Athens," he says, 
" preacheth earnestly, and prayethe hartely for 
the Queene's Majestic our Soveraigne, and greatly 
extollethe her benefyttes; Mr Wyllocke specially 
by name prayethe both for France and Englande; 
Mr Knox, universally for all Prynces lyvinge in the 
feare of God, desyring Him to turne the hartes of 
other, and to sende them in the rycht way."' 
About the same period, in one of his letters to 
Mrs Lock, Knox links together " Mr Parson's 
Paticring of his constrained prayers" and "the 
masse-munging of Mr Vicar and of his wicked 
companions," in such a way as shows that he was 
no great admirer of the one or the other.^ In 
tolerating for a little the use of the morning and 
evening services of the Prayer Book of Edward 
VI,, our reformers can be judged inconsistent 
only by those who do not know that in the time 
of the good King Edward considerably greater 
latitude was allowed in the celebration of those 
services than has ever since been suffered in 
the sister church. The minister, for instance, 
was expresslj' permitted to shorten them according 

' Lung's Knox, vi. ii8. Thii evidently shows lEmt they used 
not \!aK if siiiima verba a^ the p my er far all cstntcs, bat variant MoHs, 
"like in effecl." [Randolph's Idler is duled J51h Augusl 1560. 
Alexander Guidon, Bishop of (jalluway, was tituhu Archbishop of 
Athens,] 

' Laing's Knox, vi. 13. [This letter is dated 61I1 April 1559-} 
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to his discretion when a sermon or other divine 
ordinaace was to follow. He had a sort of sanc- 
tion for any neglect of minuter directions as to 
kneeling, crossing, &c., from a general rubric 
which intimated that these things were to be left 
free "as every man's devotion serveth." He had 
also a pretty full indulgence practically conceded 
for deviating from the strict injunctions of the 
book in regard to surplices and other ecclesi- 
astical vestments,^ which were never adopted or 
tolerated by Knox and his associates, the rigid 
enforcement of which in the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth produced great misery and discontent at the 
time, and paved the way for more and greater in 
the days of James and Charles, her successors. 
It is by no means so clear as some have recently 
asserted it to be, that Knox used this liturgy 
habitually when he was in England, acting as 
one of the court chaplains and special preachers 
in the time of Edward VI. The observance of 
the liturgy was not enforced in the northern part 
of the kingdom when Knox began his labours 
there. And even at the time when he removed 
to the southern province it was not necessary 
that he should use the liturgy in the office be 
held, as the special preachers of that day, and 
even the lecturers for long after, often delivered 

' Limrgies of Edwnrrf VI.. Parker Society, pp. 157, 158. [The 
"ceiiain notes" thus icferred to perliiin lo Edward's P'itsl Lilulgy.] 
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their discourses in the open air, and used before 
them only free prayer or a short prayer similar 
to that which is still employed by the university 
preachers at Oxford and Cambridge. It was not 
till a considerably later period that " to gall 
tender consciences" it was required of all lecturers 
and special preachers that they should also per- 
sonally read the litiir^ so many times every year. 
Dr Loritner has proved that Knox used at Ber- 
wick a simpler form of communion service, 
moulded so far as yet traced on Swiss and Ger- 
man ofBces.' And it can be established on the 
best of all authority — Knox's own testimony 
— that he neither approved of nor was willing 
to conform to the communion office. Then no 
sooner was he beyond the restraint of English law 
than he proposed for adoption in his congrega- 
tion, first at Frankfort and then at Geneva, the 
form ultimately adopted in Scotland after his 
return thither. 

As has been already mentioned, the exclusive 
authority of the Book of Common Order, as a 
guide and aid to ministers in conducting public 
worship and administering the sacraments, was 
asserted by the General Assembly in 1564. It 
continued to hold the place thus given to it down 
to 1637, when it was superseded, in so far as the 
king and his council were concerned, first, by 

' Lorimec's Knox >nd [he Church of Engbnd, 1875, pp. 29-33. 
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what is known as Archbishop Laud's Liturgy, 
and then by an injunction of the disappointed 
prelates, which required that, till further order 
should be taken, neither the new nor the old 
liturgy should be used in the public services, in 
Edinburgh, but only those prayers which the 
ministers had been accustomed to make before 
and after their sermons.^ Thus the bishops them- 
selves were the unwitting instruments of first 
setting aside a partially liturgic, and introducing 
instead a wholly extemporary, form of worship 
into Scotland. There is no reason, however, for 
maintaining that the Book of Common Order, 
while it continued in authority, was regarded as 
more than a guide or model, at least to the 
ordained ministers, or can be so regarded by any 
one who studies with care its rubrics and general 



' [On ibeiglh of July 1637—511 dnys afler the riol in St Gilei — it 
was re[iorlcd to thy Privy Council by Archliishop Spoltisw.ioiie, for 
himscK nnJ in name of the rtnianent bishojis, ih.il it wemed c«- 
peilicnl 10 them "Ihnt Ihere should lie a surcease of the senice- 
booke"lill the king sigmlinl hiB plcnsuie na to tlit punishmirnl of 
"that disordctlii; turnull ' ; nnil "that n course be sell down for 
ihe pMceaUe exercise ihereof." He also leporttil that " the iaids 
lusfaopi had appointed and given otder that, in the whole churches 
of Ihli citie [r'.r., KdinbuTghl, wrmon sail be made at the accus- 
iDtiicd lime:^, by regular anti obcilieni ministers, and that a prayer 
sail he niade before and after sermon, and that neither Ihe old 
ictvici; nor the new established serricc W uwJ in this interim." The 
Ojuncil retuitted lo the bisliops " lo doc therein according to the 
power Incumbent unlo thanic in the dewticof Lhniroflice " (Peterkln's 
Records of Uic Kitk, p. 51).] 
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contents, far less was observed as a rigid liturgy, 
every word of which must be repeated unvaryingly 
by the officiating minister. It has indeed been 
maintained, even in recent limes, and by ministers 
of the National Church, that " the idea of extem- 
poraneous prayer as an appropriate vehicle of 
public devotion was one quite unknown to the 
Reformation." But this cannot be made good 
with respect to any of the Reformed or Calvinistic 
churches, and certainly least of all with respect 
to the National Church of Scotland at any period 
of its history. 

Our reformers laid it down in their First Book 
of Discipline as a fixed principle that " it is 
neither the clipping of their crownes, the greasing 
of their fingers,' nor the blowing of the dumb 
dogges called the bishops, neither the laying on 
of their hands, that niaketh true ministers of 
Christ Jesus. But the Spirit of God, inwardly 
first moving the heart to seeke to enter in the holy 
calling for Christ's glory and the profitc of His 
Kirk, and thereafter the nomination of the people, 
the examination of the learned, and publick admis- 
sion, . . . make men lawfull ministers."* They 
distinctly taught that no one was to be regarded 
as a lawful minister of Christ into whose mouth 




' [In Knus's vcTsion— " ihe crossing of thair flnEHris" (Laing's 
Knoi, ii. JS5).] 
' Ountop's Conrcssons, if. 603. 
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Christ had not put imne word nf exhortation or 
vouchsafed some gift of expounding and preaching 
the Word of God,^ and they expressly encouraged 
their ministers to look for their Master's aid and 
guidance in praying as well as in preaching. 
Hence throughout their Book of Common Order 
they carefully abstained from imposing the 
ipsissima verba of particular forms as rigidly bind- 
ing, or even from encouraging their ministers to 
rest contented with the stated repetition of them. 
"When the congregation is assembled," run its 
tolerant rubrics, " the minister useth one of these 
two confessions, or like in effect." * " This 
done, the people sing a psalme altogether in a 
plain tune, which ended, the minister prayeth for 
the assistance of God's Hohe Spirit as the same 
shall move his heart, and so proceedeth to the 
sermon. The minister, after the sermon, useth 
this prayer following, or such likc."^ "Then the 
people sing a psalme, which ended, the minister 
pronounceth one of these blessings, and so the 
congregation departeth." * Such are its few and 
simple directions for the ordinary form of public 
worship ; and as if even these might fail to beget 
in the minds of some of the old priests a sense 

' Ehinlop'i Confessions, il 526, 530, 537, 536, 603 ; Laing's 
Knoi, ii, 191. 194. 196, 199, 155. 

* Dunlop'5 Cnnressions, ii. 417 : Laing's Knox, iv. 179 ; vi. Z94. 
' Dunlop'i Confessions, ii. 421 ; Lying's Knoi, iv. iSl ; vi. 397, 

* Dunlop's Confessions, ii. 415 ; Lning's Knox, iv. 1S5 ; vi. agfr 
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of their freedom from minute restrictions and a 
burdensome ritual, it is added: "It shall not be 
necessarie for the minister daylie to repeat all 
these things before mentioned; but, bepnning 
with %ome matier of confession, to proceede to the 
sermon, which ended, he either useth the prayer 
for all estates before mentioned, or else prayctb as 
the Spirit of God shall move his heart, framinj^ the 
same according to the time and matter which he 
hath entreated of."' To the same effect, in the 
First Book of Discipline, after recommending that 
in all the large towns there should every day be 
either sermon or common prayers with reading 
of Scriptures, it is said : " What day- the publick 
sermon is, we can neither require norgrenlly approve 
that the common prayers be publickly used, lest 
that we should either foster the people in super- 
stition, who come to the prayers as they come to 
the masse; or else give them occasion, that they 
think them no prayers which be made before and 
after sermons,"^ Even in the most solemn of its 



* DunlDp's Confessions, ii. 43G. There is a liniilai nibric in the 
Lilu^ of Pullanus : " Minislcr, nomine Domini invocalo, ut 
Spirilu Sancto adjulntt, po&sil digua Dl'o alqiii; salulsrin ecclcalae 
eloqiii lecilal tcKlum." 

" The I.iLurey of Pollnnus appoinls setmons to be preached on 
Ihe momings of Taesday anil Thuriday. The senicc is lo begin 
Willi a p-iaJm, which being sung, Ihe miniiiler havinc invDlied ihe 
Huly Spicil rcciici his text ami procmls wilh his sennoii. He 
C'lncludes wilh some shorlei prayer " praul nnimils tuieril," 

* Dunlop's Confessions, iL 583] Laing's Knox, ii. 338. 
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special services and in the most solemn part of 
it, the prayer of thanksgi^-ing and consecration 
in the communion, the rubric is: "The minister 
. . . giveth thanks either in these words following 
or like in effect."^ The same thing is confirmed 
by many of the rubrics of the other occasional 
services in the Book of Common Order,- and by 
the express testimony of Calderwood, Row, and 
others who officiated as ministers of the church 
while the book was in use. The first named of 
these, though entertaining so strong a regard for 
its venerable forms that even on the approval of 
the Westminster Directory in 1643 he is said to 
have opposed the adoption of any Act expressly 
abrogating the Book of Common Order, had not 
hesitated when contrasting it with the English 
Liturgy thus to speak of the nature and extent 
of the submission expected to be given to it : 
" Habemus quidem nos etinm in EcclesiS nostra 

' Dimlop's Confcsskins, ii. 450 ; Laing's Knox, iv. 194. 

' In the Order of the General Kasl il is stnletl ; "The exliorta- 
Ijon and praycia of everie sc\'eral exercise we have temiUed to be 
giilliered by Ihc discrete minisler*, (or lime pressed us so Ihal we 
culd not fi^me llicm in su^h ordef as wci conveniciiL, nt-lher yit 
Ihouyhl we it so espedicnl lo pen prayers umo men, 05 lo teach 
them with what h.irt nnd afTeelion and for what causes wc shuld 
pray, in llii( great cilamilie" (f 'ulilop's Confessions, ji. 69S ; Laing's 
Knox, vi. 431). See also Dunlop's Cunfessions, ii. 69S ; Lain^'^ 
Knoi. vi. 470. Even the Order of Etcommunjcal ion might be "en- 
laced or conlracled as the wisciome of the discrcil minister shall 
Ihinkc enpedienl" (Dimlop's Confessions, ii. 746; Liiint*'s Kiion, 
vi. 47ol- 
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Agend.is, et ordinem in sacris celebrandis ser- 
vandum, serf nemo alligatur preciims aul exhorla- 
tionibtis liturgiae nostrac, proponuntur tantum ut 
peradigmata, quibus precum aut exhortationum 
materia et forma quoad substantialia indicantur, 
non ut eisdem verbis adstringantnr ministri. 
Totos ego tredecim annos. quibus functus sum 
ministerio, sive in sacramentis, sive in aliis sacris 
celebrandis, exhortationibus aut precibus quae 
extant in AgendA nostrS, nunqttam ttsus sum. Sic 
etiam alii complures ; ct omnibus etiam liberum 
est idem facere."^ ' While in regard to the 
Liturgy by which it was attempted in 1637 *° 
supplant the Book of Common Order, Row thus 
expresses himself: "Though they amend all those 
errours, and that in all the Service Book there 
were no materiall errour at all, neither masse nor 
popish ceremonie! and though they should read 
nothing but Canonicall Scripture, yea say that 
all their prayers and exhortations were merelie 

' CUderwiKKl's Atlare Dninascenuin, i63J. p. 613. In this and 
the preceding pages T have niAcle use of malcrialEi contriliulcd by 
me lo n Report aiienl liinovalicins in Public Worship, ptesenled to 
the General Assembly in 1S64. [Elsewhere;, Culderwood sajrs : 
" None nre lyed to the ptnyets o( that book ; but the prayers lire 
act down as samplers" ( Co.! def wood's History, 1678 ed., p. 25). 
Principal Baillie's evidence is to the iame effecl : "The Warner is 
here also mistaken in his iHjIiefe thai ever the Church of Scotland 
had any liturgy ; tlicy hod and have still some formes for belpe and 
direction but nil tic ever in any of them by law or practise" 
(Review of BrRinhaU's Fairc Warning against llic bcots Discipline, 
1649. P- 57)-] 
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words of Holie Scripture, yit it is not lawful! 
to introduce a reading ministrie, and to stint 
men (gifted of God, who has the spirit of their 
calling, able ministers of the gospell who hes 
the Spirit of adoption teaching them to pray, 
Gal, iv. 6; Rom. viii. 26; and to whom God 
hes opened a doore of utterance, to speak the 
gospell with boldness, haveing touched their 
lips with a coall from His awin altar) to such 
a Liturgie as is to be made the onlie forme of 
God's publict worship. For though I confess 
good use may be made of a formed Liturgie 
and publict service, to serve for a rule to other 
kirks to fall on the like way, finding it warranted 
by the Word, and to be as a monument to the 
posteritie, who thence may learn what forms 
have been, are, and ought to be used; and that 
it may lead the way, and be a directorie to those 
that are beginning in the ministrie; yit certainlie 
reading of prayers and exhortations is not the 
way whereby the Lord in His Word has appoynted 
His servants of the ministrie to worship Him, or 
to convert, cdifie, and comfort, or strengthen 
soulls; but seing they have receaved gifts for 
praying and preaching, they ought to stirre up 
the gift of God, and putt the talent to use; and 
though in their privat studies they may borrow 
some help from other men's gifts and labours, 
yit neither « ii lawfuU for a man to tye himself, or 
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for bishops to lye all ministers, to a prescript and 
stinted forme of words in prayer and exhorlatim." ^ 
Henderson says that while they had their Direc- 
tory and prescribed Order, they were " not tyed 
to set formes and words."' 

It is plain, therefore, that the General Assembly, 
by the sanction it gave to the Book of Common 
Order, did not mean to restrict its ordained min- 
isters to the use of a certain unvarying form of 
words, but to provide such a Directory or model 
as would guide them in " the substance and right 
ordering of all the parts of divine worship," as 
well as guide the readers and others not fully 
admitted to the ministry of the Word, through 
whose special aid alone they were able, in a time 
of so great dearth of qualified ministers, to supply 
in part the spiritual destitution of their couritr\'- 
men. Nor in granting such an amount of liberty, 
at least to their ordained ministers, did they 
follow a course which was, as has been so con- 
fidently asserted, altogether novel, but rather, 
as in several other things, carried out more 
thoroughly and consistently' what others of the 



• Row's Hislory, Woilrow Sociely, pp. 403, 404. 

* Order aiiJ Gavernment of the Church of Scotland, 1641 : Address 
to the reader. 

' Cerlalnly not more consist i:nt1y than I'ollnnus in Ihc following 
tuliric : " Hoc sunt precnlionuni in lilurgiis certac formulnc, yutu 
tamm sKpiitar minisfer suo arbitrio ul lempus feil et res 
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Reformed churches had adopted at least parti- 
ally. In almost all the Reformed or Calvinistic 
liturgies the prayers are left partly free, and in 
several of them no form is furnished even as a 
guide or model for the prayer immediately pre- 
ceding the sermon (and the same might be said of 
some of the earlier Lutheran Agend-biichcr). In the 
churches of Basle, which probably in this respect 
only followed the general practice of the churches 
of East Swititerland, Hagenbach informs us that 
there was for fifty years after the Reformation no 
form of prayer, before or after sermon, imposed 
by public authority, and for fifty years longer 
only the prayer after sermon for all estates 
and conditions of men.' What, therefore, dis- 



posiulat. Nequc enim ulla praescriptione formukrum alligandus 
esl Spirilus Dei ad cum verborum numenjm. cui nun liccal subjictre 
vel Eupponeie si mrliiirn suggeral. . . . Hue foimulae itrviunt 
tanlum rmHorihiis. NuUiu! Uhtrtcm firaeiiriMliit, Innluni ne nb 
ci mtione disce'lalur '[uum nnbb Jesus Chiislua pmescripsil. . , , 
Cumquc is [soliiil Spirilus Sandus) apuci tiibunalia subininisUct 
quae dicc'ncla sitil, non de<.'rit nobis [si] cum reia Rdc coram Deo 1105 
sistemus sensii oralionis cxcilali." 

' " Von vocgeschiicbcnen Kirch cngcbclen vol urid nnch iler 
Predigt Rndcn nir kcine Spur, vielmchr das sichure Gej^ciillieil. 
. . . Urns Jnhr 15S9 finden wir lucrst da; sogcnannte Lob und 
Dnnkoprer und die daran gehanglen Fiirbitlen Tui die Obrigkeil, 
und die Ubrigen chrisltichcn Sinnde. ■ ■ . Erst nucli <!cr Mille lies 
sieb/ehnLen Jalirhundcils . . . suchte man auch im Lilurgischi-n 
die Willltiir der einielnen in engere Schranken zuruckiufuhren" 
tGeschichlc der crslen fiaslcr-konfession, S. 349-251). 
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tinguished our reformers from their successors, 
and from the English Puritans of the seventeenth 
century, was not that the former disapproved of 
or curtailed free prayer while the latter advocated 
and encouraged it, but that the former retained 
in their Book of Common Order a variety of 
forms, not only as models, but also as aids to the 
ofiiciating minister, while the latter put their 
Directory into such a shape that even the "help 
and furniture" it provided required the exercise 
of thought and care on the part of the minister to 
adapt it for use. This certainly was no great 
divergence, considering how thoroughly both 
parties were agreed, on the one hand, as to the 
liberty which should be left to ordained ministers, 
and, on the other, as to the limitations within 
which it should be confined. 

From the notices given in his ' Order and 
Government of the Church of Scotland,' and 
from the specimens of Henderson's prayers which 
accompany his printed discourses, it is further 
evident that he, like Calderwood, habitually used 
free prayer both before and after sermon. There 
seems reason to suppose that in not a few cases 
the readers also before 1638 took the liberty of 
varying from - the forms in Knox's Book and 
exercising their own gifts. The charges made 
against the character of their prayers, in what is 
called the King's Declaration, but what was in 
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reality the declaration of some of his prelates, is 
only intelligible on this supposition.^ And the 
Assembly, as I read their deliverance, rather 
deny that the prayers of the readers were of 
the particular character charged than afBrm they 
were the identical prayers contained in Knox's 
Book.* 

' [The charges are in the alleged causes which led Jnmes VI., 
immialiaiely after Ins accession to ttic ii^nijli^h throne, tu cnilc.ivour 
to liring about uniroimily in llie services of Ihe chuich throughout 
the whale kingdom, and lun thus: "That diveriilic, nay dcfoi- 
milic, which wns used in Scoltand, wheic no set or publike fumie 
(if prayer was used, but preachers or readers and ignorant scZioob 
masters |]raycd in the churcli, sometimes so ignorantly as it was a 
shame to all religion to have the M.ijeslie of God so barhniously 
sp'iket] unto, sometimes so seditiously that ihcii prayers Were plains 
libels, girding at sovcraignlie and aulhoiitie : or lyes, being sIulTed 
with all ihe Talse reports in the kingdomc" (Large Declaration, 
1639, p, 16).] 

' [The committee appointed by Ihe General Assembly lo examine 
the L^ige Declaration describe it as dishonoiuable to God, lo the 
king, and to the kirk ; and 0.% "stufTed full of lies and calumnies." 
Concerning this part in particular they say ; " To the great dis- 
honour o! Ibis kirk [it] is alTirmed in this Dedaraiian that there is a 
greal deformilie in our service — no foimc of publict piayer, but 
preachers, readers, and ignorant schooUemasters, praying in the 
diutch, somclymes so ignoranllie," &c. (Pelerkin's Records of the 
Kirk, pp. 365, 26t).] 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF DISCIPLINE; OR, 
THE BOOKE OF THE POLICIE OF THE CHURCH. 



I REGARD the First Book of Discipline as, in 
several respects, the most thoughtful, judicious, 
practical, and comprehensive of the documents 
connected with the organisation of the Reformed 
Church of Scotland. It was drawn up by the 
same six men ' who were subsequently entrusted 
with the preparation of the Confession of Faith ; 
and it has been said that they first settled the 
titles of the several chapters, and then appor- 
tioned the preparation of so many of them to 
each. But this is matter of pure conjecture. 
The portion on the universities, from the mul- 
titude of its practical details, we cannot but 
assign mainly to Douglas, the Principal of St 
Mary's College, and Wynram, the sub-prior of 

' [Thesix were John Wyntam, John Spot lis wood e, John Will ock, 
John Douglas, John Row, anJ John Knox (lu/ra, p. 99).] 
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the Augustinian Monastery at St Andrews. One 
can hardly doubt that the rest, if not actually 
drafted by Knox, was carefully remoulded by 
him; and it bears evidence of acquaintance with 
books which were far more likely to have been 
known to him than to any of the others — as 
Herman of Cologne's Book of the Reformation, 
Latin versions of some of the earlier Kirchen- 
bucher or Kirchenordnungen of the German 
Protestants, and probably of the famous Ordon- 
nances of Calvin, as drafted at Geneva after his 
return from exile. 

I. The Government of the Church. 

The opinions of our reformer and his asso- 
ciates respecting the government and discipline 
of the church are gathered partly from the open- 
ing chapters of the Book of Common Order, but 
mainly from the treatise ultimately entitled the 
First Book of Discipline. I believe that a careful 
study of these will lead to a pretty definite con- 
clusion as to what these opinions actually were, 
and to a pretty decided conviction that, like their 
opinions respecting matters of doctrine and ritual, 
they were substantially in harmony with those to 
which the Scottish nation has been so long and 
firmly attached. It may be admitted that there 
were some of Knox's associates who, whatever 
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may have been their own private sentiments, 
would, on grounds of expediency, have been con- 
tented to retain the former hierarchicaJ govern- 
ment of the church ; and if on such a point any 
weight is to be allowed to the assertions of Spot- 
tiswoode,* the popish Archbishop of St Andrews 
might possibly in that case not have refused to 
follow the course taken for a time by his relatives 
in St Mary's College, and to remain at his post 
at the head of the reformed church. But from 
the disastrous issue of the compromise in their 
case, as well as from what is knowii and indis- 
putable of his own history and character, there 
is no reason to suppose that anj-thing was lost, 
but on the contrary that incalculable gain ac- 
crued to the reformed church from this tempta- 
tion not being put in his way. It was long 
maintained by the leaders of the Scottish epis- 
copalians that Knox himself, to a certain extent, 
yielded to the wishes of his less thoroughgoing 
associates, and was implicated with them in 
certain attempts to continue or restore the sem- 
blance of a hierarchy in the new church. In 
fact, some of them went so far as to assert 
that it was not till after his death that con- 
troversy arose as to whether the episcopal or 
presbyterian form of government was the more 
primitive and scriptural. These views, if I 
' Spoltiswoode't HUtory, SpoL Soc. cd., 1. 371, 372. 
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understand rightly, are now abandoned by their 
ablest men ; and it was full time that they 
should be so. The works of Whitgift, which 
have been republished in our own day and made 
more generally accessible, clearly show that the 
controversy about the presbyterian government 
of the church had been formally raised even in 
England at least as early as 1568; while the 
Later Helvetic Confession, approved by the 
Church of Scotland in 1566 at the request of 
Knox himself,' as clearly shows that the prin- 
ciples on which the controversy fell to be 
decided had been generally adopted by the fol- 
lowers of Calvin even at an earlier date. These 
principles were : First, that the names of bishop 
and presbyter are in Scripture used indiscrimin- 
ately to denote the holder of the same office ; 
second, that the only office-bearers of permanent 
divine appointment in the church are the pastor, 
the doctor, the elder, and the deacon. In fact, 
at the head of Calvin's Ordonnances Ecclesias- 
tiques, drawn up, if not printed, as early as 
154I1 we find the following: "II y a quatre 
ordres d'offices que not re Seigneur a institue 
pour le gouvernment de son eglise, premierement 
les pasteurs, puis les docteurs, apres les ancients, 
quatrement les diacres," which passed substan- 
tially into the Book of Common Order in 1556. 
' Supra, pp. 113, Itj. 
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This being the case, we are not guilty of any 
anachronism in attributing substantially presby- 
terian opinions to our reformer, even if we have 
to grant that the particular church court first 
known as the greater eldership or presbytery, 
and now exclusively enjoying the title of pres- 
bytery, existed at that time only in a rudimentary 
form. 

The Book of Common Order of 1556 is the 
earliest authentic document casting light on the 
opinions of our reformers respecting the govern- 
ment and discipline of the church. The intro- 
ductory part of the book treats at length of 
the permanent office-bearers of the church, the 
manner of their election, the duties of their 
respective offices, and the assemblies they were 
to hold in common for government and dis- 
cipline. The enumeration of the office-bearers 
and the description of their duties is quite in 
harmony with what the Books of Discipline 
subsequently laid down. The office-bearers 
recognised are the minister, the elder, the 
deacon, and the doctor; and the duties as- 
signed to each are such as have generally been 
allotted to these functionaries in the presbyterian 
churches. The terms in which the last-named 
of them is referred to are specially deserving of 
notice. They effectually close a loophole, that 
might otherwise have been imagined to be left, 
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for the introduction of either bishop or superin- 
tendent as an essential and ordinary office-bearer 
in the church on the pretext that, even if he 
were so, he could be of little use in the single 
English congregation at Geneva.^ " Wee are 
not ignorant," it is said, "that the Scriptures 
make mention of a fourth kind of ministers left 
to the church of Christ, which also are verie 
profitable where time and place doth permit ; 
but for tack of opportunity in this our dispersion 
and exile we cannot well have the use thereof, 
and would to God it were not neglected where 
better occasion serveth. These ministers are 
called teachers or doctors, whose office is to 
instruct and teach the faithfull in sounde doc- 
trine, providing with all diligence that the puritie 
of the Gospel be not corrupt either through 
ignorance or evlll opinions."* Now, can it be 
supposed that Knox would have said all this of 
the doctor and not a word of the superintendent, 
if he had deemed both to be of like permanence 
and necessity in the church of Christ ; or that 
he would have devoted several pages to explain 
the duties of the office-bearers, and their assein- 

' The appointmenl of such an officiai as chief minister af ihe 
English congr^ation of Frankfort had, howevet, been urged by 
Knot's opponents there, but was refused by his party (Discourse 
of Troubles at Frankfort, pp. xiv, xlvii, cxvii, cxxxv-cxxxviii, cxlvi, 
cxivii). 

• Dunlop's Cunfessions, ij. 409, 410 ; Laing's Knox, is. 177. 
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blies for the interpretation of the Scriptures and 
the administration of discipline, and not have 
uttered one word about the bishop, had he be- 
lieved that that official was the chief or even 
an essential minister of the church ? Can it be 
supposed likely that he would have been so 
silent, even if there had been no bishop, as 
confessedly there was no doctor, among the 
English in Geneva ; or possible that he could 
have been so with Miles Coverdale,' a regularly 
consecrated bishop attending on his ministra- 
tions and acting as an elder in his congregation, 
unless he had regarded (and wished it to be 
known that he regarded) the simple presbyler 
as j'ure divino on a level with the diocesan 
bishop, to say nothing of the &ct that his 
party at Frankfort had refused to have a bishop 
or superintendent over their congregation ? 

This examination of the introductory chapters 
of the Book of Common Order will enable ug 
the better to understand and explain the parts of 
the Book of Discipline drawn up in 1560 re- 

' The grcal semccs Coverdalc had tendered lo the cause of 
Pfoleslaniism by his imnslniion of the Scripmres did nol suffice 
lo blot out fiOTii the minds of Elizabeth and her minislers the 
temembnince of his connection with Knon and Goodman, lie was 
wclcumeil at the canseciation of Archbishop Parker, though he 
came in his \iUck gown, for Ihey rnuld not well do that without 
bim ; but all Grindal'a efforts (ailed lo seciiie for him a Wetih 
bishopric, or even to get him left unmolested in the parochial 
benelice he conlerccd on him. 
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specting the ministers and office-bearers of the 
church. Even the ordinary ministers of the 
church must all be well qualified to preach the 
gospel of salvation, as many of the common people 
were unable to read,' and could only be saturated 
with its teaching by the living voice of the 
preacher who, by sermons and catechising on the 
Lord's day, and in the towns also by the sermon 
during the week, was to his utmost to carry home 
the truth to their hearts. Our reformers judged it 
necessary "that His Gospell be truely and openly 
preached in every church and assembly of this 
realme";* that no one "unable to edifie the 
church by wholesome doctrine" should be pro- 
moted to or retained in ecclesiastic administra- 
tion ; * and held that the sacraments cannot be 
"rightlie ministred by him in whose mouth God 
hath put no sermon of exhortation." * Instead 
of entrusting parishes, as was so often done in 
England, to men able only to read homilies pre- 
pared by others, they affirmed that it was alike 
to have no minister at all and to have an idol in 
place of a true minister, yea, in some cases it was 

' Even in Si Andrews, wiih all its equipment of schools and 
colleges, the common people ate represenied in 1547 as welcoming 
Knox's olTer of n public disputation, because though (he)' could not 
alt read his pnpeis they could undersl.ind what he addressed to 
them iiiiJ ziici (Lning's KnoJi, i. 1S9). 

' Dunloji's Confessions, ii. j tS ; Laing's Knox, ii. 185. 

' Dunlop's CunfessLons, ii. 526 ; Laing's Knoi, ii. 191. 

* Dunlop's Confessions, ii. 530; Laing's Knox, ii. 194. 
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worse.' Men of best knowledge of God's Word 
and cleanest life were to be nominated annually 
for election as elders and deacons.* The former 
were to assist the minister in all affairs of the 
kirk, to hold meetings with him for judging 
of causes, admonishing evil livers, yea, to take 
heed to the life, manners, diligence, and study of 
the ministers, as well as of the flock.' The 
deacons were to assist in judgment, but chiefly 
to collect and distribute what was provided for 
the poor. They might also, as in the French 
Church, be admitted to read the Scriptures and 
common prayers in the congregation if required 
and qualified to do so.* Besides ministers, 
elders, and deacons, generally recognised in the 
reformed churches as holding oflices of divine 
institution, and being of "the ministry" or con- 
sistory of the church, certain other functionaries 
are mentioned in this Book of Disciphne, to 
whom special duties are assigned, at least for a 
time. These are the readers, or exhorters, and 
the superintendents, and both classes appear to be 
spoken of in such a way as to make it clear that 
they were not to be permanently retained as 
orders of office-bearers in the church distinct 
from those above named. 

■ Duntop'i Conrenioiu, ii. Jjo; Lauig's Knox, iL 194. 
' Dunlop's Confeiuons, ii, 577 ; Laing's Knos, ii. 133. 

* Dunlop's ConlcBsions, ii. 578 ; Laing's Knox, ii, 234, 335. 

* Dunlop's Conres^ons, ti. 581 ; Ljung'i Knox, ii. 236, 337. 




Readers, or exhorters, were to be provided for 
those churches which could not presently be sup- 
plied with ministers. These readers were to be 
men judged most apt distinctly to read the com- 
mon prayers and the Scriptures, but they were 
to be encouraged and urged so to exercise their 
gifts that they might grow in knowledge and 
utterance, and in time might come to be entrusted 
with the power of preaching the Word, adminis- 
tering the sacraments, and discharging all the 
functions of the ordinary pastor.' Special pro- 
vision was made for the spiritual improvement 
of these readers or exhorters in those weekly 
meetings for the interpretation of Scripture which, 
originally introduced among the exiles at Frank- 
fort and Geneva, were after their return set up by 
them in England under the name of prophesying, 
and in Scotland under the name of the exercise,* 

The portion of the book relating to the super- 
intendents opens with a statement of the reasons 
which had led its framers "to make difference 
betwixt preachers at this time.'''* These last 

' Dunlop's Confessions, ii. 532 ; Laing's Knox, ii. 195, 196. 
[Kendcn who weie able la eskort anA expla.in thi^ Scripluies were 
to have tlicir stipends augmenled uniil they BHained Ihc honour 
rjf a minister (Dunlop's Confesaions, ii. 536, 537 ; Laing's Knox, 
ii, 1 99, 100).] 

' [The tenders who hnd " any gift of inlerpretilion " were to take 
part in these meetings (Dunlop's Confcssiona, ii. 590 ; Laing's 
Knoi, ii. 244).] 

* Dunlop's Confessions, ii. 539 : Laing's Knox, ii. 202. 
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words, as has often been remarked, would have 
been unmeaning had they regarded the super- 
intendent's office as by divine institution per- 
manent in the church and superior to that of 
the ordinary minister. Accordingly, when they 
proceed to state in detail the reasons which in- 
duced them to sanction such a difference, these 
are found to be — not, as in the Anglican Ordinal, 
that there have always been in the church of 
Christ distinct orders of bishops and presbyters,' 
nor even as in Alasco's book that such offices 
were in some sort necessary, though, save in 
matters executive, in no way superior to their 
brethren the ordinary ministers of the church, 
but — that the dearth of qualified preachers or 
ministers at that time in Scotland was so great, 
that if each were to be settled in a single town 
or parish, and allowed to make continual residence 
therein, the larger part of the realm would be left 
altogether destitute of that efficient spiritual in- 
struction, oversight, and training which the people 
themselves eagerly longed for, and the reformed 
leaders earnestly desired to provide for them. To 
meet this emergency, without being obliged to 
avail themselves so generally and unrestrictedly 
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' ['* It is evident unto nil men, diligenlly reading Holy Scripture 
and ancient authciis, llial from the nposlU^' lime there halh been 
theM orders of minislers in Christ's church : bishops, prissis, and 
deEcona" (Liiurgics of luiwurd VI,, I'luker Society, [t jji).] 
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as the English had done of the former popish 
iDcumbents, they deemed it most expedient that 
these should, for a time at least, be restricted to 
the humbler duties of readers ; and that from the 
whole number of godly and learned men then in 
the realm ten or twelve should be selected, and 
one of them assigned to each of the proposed 
provinces, which he should visit annually through 
its whole extent, preaching from time to time 
in every parish not provided with an ordained 
and preaching minister, seeing to the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments and of church discipline 
in such parishes, and presiding at the meetings 
of the provincial synod, and at the examination 
and admission of ministers and readers appointed 
to seri'e at the churches. 

It used to be maintained by Scottish episco- 
palians, and has been reiterated even in our own 
day, that there is hardly any difference to be 
discerned between these superintendents and the 
old bishops save the substitution of a name which 
is bad Latin for one which is good Greek. This 
is more smart than true. The following very 
material differences will at once occur to any one 
acquainted with the First Book of Discipline, and 
with the constitution and practice of episcopal 
churches, (i) The bishop in the latter must be 
consecrated to his office by three, or at least two, 
bishops who have derived their office in the like 
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lineal succession from their predecessors ; while 
the superiotendent, according to the practice of 
the Church of Scotland, and the constitution of 
the Church of the Foreigners in London, might 
be set apart to his office by a simple presbjier or 
ordinary minister of the church, (z) The dis- 
tinctive duties of the bishop are such as, accord- 
ing to the practice of the churches recognising 
the necessity of his office, cannot be delegated 
save to one of his own order, while there was 
no duty entrusted to the superintendent in the 
Church of Scotland which might not be devolved 
on a mere presbyter ; and it was the custom of 
the General Assembly to delegate to ordinary 
ministers the whole functions of visitation and 
superintendence in provinces not provided with a 
permanent superintendent, and to do so at times 
even in the case where the former popish bishop 
of the diocese had joined himself to the Reformed 
Church. (3) It is not generally recognised in 
episcopal churches as a duty specially incumbent 
on the bishop to preach regularly in the several 
churches of his diocese (certainly it was not 
expected of the English bishops who were con- 
temporary with the Scottish superintendents);' 
but it was one of the main duties expected of 
these superintendents, and one of the chief 

I 'rtie jesl KUributed to Queen Elioibelh that sbc h«d madt a 
bishop but marrtd a good preacher shows Ihii. 
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reasons assigned for the institution of their office, 
that the Gospel might be preached from time to 
time in all those parishes not provided with a 
more stated ministry, and that thus men in every 
comer of the land might attain some knowledge 
of the truths of our holy religion, as well as some 
feeling of godliness. (4) Finally, the bishop in 
all episcopal churches, so far as my knowledge 
extends, is allowed to claim a negative voice in 
synods of his clergy, and can in no case be taken 
under discipline and judged by them, but only by 
a synod of his own order; while the superin- 
tendent in the Scottish Church was merely the 
permanent Moderator of Synod, and was bound 
to give effect to the decision of the majority, or 
to carry it by appeal before a higher court ; and 
be was not only liable to be judged and punished 
for neglect of duty and for personal misconduct 
by the General Assembly, but was also liable to 
be charged with such offences before his own 
synod, and to be judged and punished by it. On 
these grounds I am so far from admitting that the 
superintendent was in all respects identical with 
the bishop, that I am inclined to hold that it was 
just because he was so completely stripped of all 
real episcopal power that, when the hierarchy was 
revived, even the most moderate of the bishops 
found they could not contain themselves within 
the limits prescribed to the superintendents in 
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the First Book of Discipline ; and that one of the 
main obstacles in the way of their success in 
the struggle with their refractory presbyters was 
occasioned by their own hasty promise to observe 
the caveats founded on the previous practice in 
the case of superintendents, and especially by 
their promise to be subject to the Judgment and 
censure of the General Assembly. 

The form of church government in Scotland 
was still further connected with that of the 
Calvinistic churches on the Continent (par- 
ticularly that of France) by the establishment 
and gradation of church courts — the General 
Assembly having Jurisdiction over the whole 
church, the provincial synod over the ministers 
and congregations within a particular province, 
and the session or lesser eldership or consistory 
over one or more neighbouring congregations.' 
What afterwards came to be known as the greater 
eldership, or presbytery, or classical consistory,* 
does not appear at first under that distinctive 

' In ihc chief towns, jusl as in Geneva, ibeie seems from catly 
limes lo have been a common or "general session," allhough Iheie 
were several congregations ta ench, as io Ediabut|;h, Glasgow, 
Dundee, and Perth. 

' Even the Second Book or Discipline does not sharply dis- 
tinguish bclween the lesser and greater eldership or presbytery; 
and Gillespie admits they were not distinguished in the primitive 
chutcb, thoufth he hnlds thnt both were needed in Scotland to do 
Itic work whicli the one presbytery did in the ])dioiLive church 
{i»/ra, pp. 230-133). 
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name ; but even the germ of this was implanted 
in that weekly meeting of ministers and ciders 
for the interpretation of Scripture termed the 
exercise, which was authorised both by the 
Book of Common Order and the First Book of 
DiscipHne.^ It was soon established in all the 
considerable towns in Scotland where there was a 
fully constituted reformed church, and [hough at 
first it may possibly have confined itself to the 
object it was immediately intended to serve, and 
may have intervened only by advice in matters of 
discipline, yet it was not in the nature of things 
that such a gathering of ministers and elders 
from neighbouring churches should take place 
from week to week without such cases as 
occupied the attention of parochial consistories 
being discussed and advised on, as well as the 
doctrinal and critical questions arising out of 
their exercises, which they were expressly em- 
powered to dispose of. The tendencies of the 
institution were so manifest, and the powers it 
speedily assumed so undisguised, that Queen 
Elizabeth became alarmed, and insisted on the 
suppression of it throughout the province of 



' [The Book of Common Ordei distinguishes between the weekly 
meeting of the ministers and ciders in thdi assembly or consistory, 
nn-l the weekly mcclliii! of the congt^ation foi the interpretation 
oTllie ScriptuTc; (Dunlop's Confessions, ii. 411-413 ; Laing's Knox, 
iv. I77-I7Q]> For the nature and object of the eneTcise see infra, 
pp. 1 70- 173] 
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Canterbury, notwithstanding the remonstrances 
and entreaties of the good Archbishop Grindal, 
and his repeated and urgent petitions that she 
would rather endeavour to confine it to the 
original purpose, in which it had been of great 
service, than suppress it altogether. In the 
province of York, where the institution had taken 
firmer root, and where the contentions between 
Papists and Protestants had gained more pro- 
minence than those between Puritans and anti- 
Puritans, it was tolerated for a considerably 
longer period. When in 1581 Scotland was 
regularly divided into presbyteries, the exercises 
previously existing in particular towns were 
merged in, and their work devolved on, these; 
and in the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
when episcopacy was restored, the name of 
presbytery was again frequently exchanged for 
that of exercise, 

Of these several church courts perhaps the most 
distinctive as well as the most important was the 
General Assembly, which was originally held to 
represent the whole church ; and which may still, 
after the lapse of ages, be held substantially to do 
so — having representatives not only from each 
of the presbyteries but also from each of the 
universities and royal burghs in the kingdom. It 
has been wont to meet not (as such national 
synods have generally done elsewhere) occasion- 
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a]ly and chiefly for legislative purposes, that is, 
authoritatively to explain the church's creed and 
enact canons to regulate the administration of 
discipline, but frequently and at short stated 
intervals to review the proceedings of the inferior 
judicatories of the church, as well as to legislate 
regarding matters of doctrine and discipline. 
Whether its peculiar vitality in the Scottish 
Church is to be ascribed to its popular constitu- 
tion, or to the fact that it has in general faithfully 
represented the national sentiments in those con- 
troversies which in successive generations have 
been agitated in our country ; or whether the 
groundwork of it had not been laid long before in 
those national councils of the church which the 
popish ecclesiastics had, under the bull of Pope 
Honorius 111.,' deemed themselves warranted to 
hold every year, and at which the king and his 
nobles appear often to have been present, and 
whether, therefore, in the maintenance of this 
quasi-GaUican liberty, as well as in some minor 
matters enumerated by Lord Hailes, there may 
not have been a closer and more real conneclion 
between the pre- and post- Keformation church 
in Scotland than has been commonly admitted, 
it would now, perhaps, be very difficult to deter- 



' [The bull, which a printed In Concilia Scotlx, ii. 3, is duled 
" liilj kalendiu Junij ponlilicaius noslri anno noQO," ■'.«., the 19th 
of May !»;.] 
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mine. But it wHIl be allowed on all hands that 
this venerable court — which was so early estab- 
lished and has subsisted almost uninterruptedly 
since the Reformation, and has exercised such 
extensive legislative and judicial powers — is the 
most distinctive characteristic of the Scottish 
Church, and has had great influence in the 
development of Scottish opinion and religious 
life. 

II. The Discipline of the Church. 

The opinions of our reformer and his associates 
regarding the discipline and practical organisation 
of the church have hardly ever been made a 
subject of serious controversy, even by those who 
have so long called in question the generally 
received ideas regarding bis opinions on the 
government of the church. That which marked 
out the early Reformed Church of Scotland most 
distinctively among the churches of the Reforma- 
tion was the fact that she advocated, and re- 
solutely carried into practical operation, that 
"godly discipline" which they all admitted had 
been used in the primitive church in her best 
and purest days, and the restoration of which, 
they perhaps ventured to hint, was much to be 
desired, but which yet they had not the courage 
to demand from the civil power as of essen- 
tial concern to the wetlbeing of their churches. 
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Even Luther, who began so well, hesitated and 
quailed before the claims of the civil powers, and 
left it to Calvin to carry out his own earlier 
conceptions, and those of the Hessian Synod of 
1528.^ Our reformers, however, boldly laid down 
the absolute necessity of it in their Book of 
Common Order, and named in their Confession 
as one of the three distinctive marks of a true 
church of Christ, "ecclesiastical discipline up- 
rightlie ministred as Goddis Worde prescribes, 
whereby vice is repressed and vertew nurished." ' 
Not content to exercise such a discipline merely 
under this clause of their State- ratified Confession, 
they sought and obtained an explicit acknowledg- 
ment of the church's privileges in special Acts of 
Parliament, which continue in force at the present 
day, and have enabled the Church of Scotland to 
maintain a stricter and more efficient discipline 
than any other established church has ventured 
to aim at. 

The nature and ends of this discipline are 
pretty fully explained in the introductory chapters 
of the Book of Common Order, in the Book of 
Discipline, and the Order of Excommunication 
and Public Repentance. "As no citie, towne, 
house, or family," it is affirmed in the first of 



' Sec Schenkel's article, "Kirche," in Henri's Kcal-Encyklo- 
|Kidic. 
* Dnolop's CDnfesMons, ii, 68 ; Laing's Knoi, il 1 10. 
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these treatises, " can maintaine their estate and 
prosper without policy and governance, even so 
the Church of God, which requireth more purely 
to be governed than any citie or family, cannot 
without spiritual! policy and ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline continue, increase, and flourish;' and as 
the Word of God is the life and soule of this 
church, so this godly order and discipline is, as 
it were, sinews in the body, which knit and joine 
the members together with decent order and 
comelinesse ; it is a bridle to slay the wicked from 
their mischiefs, it is a spurre to pricke forward 
such as be slow and negligent ; yea, and for all 
men it is the father's rod, ever in a readiness 
to chastise gently the faults committed, and 
to cause them afterward to live in more godly 
feare and reverence." * Three causes are assigned 
why such discipline should be retained and 
practised in the church^ — viz., that evil men may 
not be numbered among God's children, that the 
good may not be infected by association with the 
ungodly, and that the individual taken under dis- 
cipline may be made ashamed of his fault, and so 




' Sec Calvin's Insiiiules, book iv. clinp. ii. — "As no cily at 
village can cxisi i»il)iuul a iiiagislrale and govtmmcnt, so tlic 
Cliucch of Gotl elands in nved ofa spirilual polity of iu own. This 
is alli^tlhet ilislinct from llie civil govtrnment, and is so for from 
hindering or impairing ii, i)mi it ralher does much lo aid and 
promote il. " 

' Dunlop'i Confessiotu, ii. 41] 1 Laing's Knox, iv. 303. 
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may be induced to repent and amend. This is 
said to be the object even of excommunication — 
the highest censure the church can inflict 00 an 
offending brother — that he, being brought to a 
due sense of his sin and misery, may be saved 
in the day of the Lord. It is expressly provided 
that, in regard to this last and highest censure, 
nothing is to be attempted without the determina- 
tion of the whole church — i.e., of the ordinary 
members of the church — and they are affection- 
ately reminded that it is their duty to take good 
heed "that they seeme not more ready to expell 
from the congregation than to receave againe 
those, in whom they perceave worthy fruits of 
repentance to appeare," and " that all punish- 
ments, corrections, censures, and admonitions 
stretch no farther than God's Word with mercy 
may lawfully beare." ' 

The Order of Excommunication and Public 
Repentance, sanctioned by the General Assembly 
in 1569, long continued to be used as a directory 
in the administration of discipline. It was com- 
piled by Knox, or rather abridged by him from 
Alasco's ' Modus ac Ritus Excommunicationis ' 
and his ' Forma ac Ratio PublicEe Penitentiic,' 

' Dunlup's Conlcssions, ii. 414-417; Laing'^ Knox, iv. 204-206. 
If ihis hunmnity is nol observed in jirivalc us well as in public, 
Ihere is dangei lest insleail of dUcipline wc fall inlo a kind uf 
Gehennn, and instead at curieclors nnd educators becomi: exccu* 
lionets of the btclhien (Calvin). 
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used with the approbation of Edward VI. in 
the Church of the Foreigners in London. It 
breathes throughout a spirit of tender regard 
for erring brethren and earnest longing for 
their recovery, quite as strongly as it manifests 
a spirit of holy zeal for the glory of God and 
the purity of His church. In all save the 
most notorious and urgent cases, the offender 
was to be dealt with repeatedly both in private 
and in public to confess his aggravated offence 
before the extreme penalty was inflicted on him. 
If these dealings and admonitions proved in- 
effectual, the minister was once more to explain 
the nature of his offence, and the frequency of 
the public and private admonitions addressed 
to him, was then to appeal to the elders and 
deacons to confirm the truth of what he said, 
and finally was to ask of the whole church 
if they thought such a contempt should be 
suffered amongst them, and only in the event 
of no man making further intercession for the 
erring and obstinate was the minister to pro- 
ceed to pronounce the fearful sentence.^ 

In the times of declension which arose after 
James VI. took the government into his own 

' The fiinn of absolmion then appoiiiU'd lo lie used was, with 
consenl ot Henderson, minliiicd by tlic VVfslniinstcr di^'ines into 
Ihi- shape in which il appears in iheit Directory for Church Gov- 
ernment and Excuinmunicniinii, and as intxlilicd wm afterwards 
inserted in our Fonn of Process of 1707. 
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hands, the strict exercise of such discipline 
became specially odious to the king and his 
gay courtiers, and incessant efforts were made 
to relax its rigour. These, however, were in 
general directed to effect this object rather by 
means of than in spite of the church, by secur- 
ing that cases involving the sentence of ex- 
communication should be reserved for the 
determination of the higher courts of the 
church, on which the king and his friends 
could bring their influence to bear with most 
effect. Even during the domination of the 
Second Episcopacy it is well known, from 
records still extant, that kirk-sessions and pres- 
byteries were continued, and were allowed, with 
the sanction of the bishop, to maintain a dis- 
cipline which in the present day would not be 
generally accounted lax. The grotesque pen- 
ances so often resorted to in the times imme- 
diately succeeding the Reformation, and for the 
use of which our forefathers have been subjected 
to so much abuse and ridicule, were by no 
means confined to them, and probably had been 
suggested by similar grotesque ones in use be- 
fore, and were employed by the Court of High 
Commission, by the Church of England, and by 
other churches too, in so far as they ever 
ventured to exercise discipline on notorious 
offenders. Even those melancholy trials of 
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witches, for which they have been so severely 
blamed, were not originated by them, and were 
countenanced quite as much by their opponents, 
and by no one more than by the pope and 
his entourage, as well as by James VI., the 
great patron of the bishops, and for long were 
clamoured for by the people. 

To us, living in the light and glorying in the 
toleration of the nineteenth century, some of 
these disciplinary provisions may seem harsh, 
several of the details frivolous, others inquisi- 
torial ; and the very principle of such a close 
identitication of the ecclesiastical and civil, as 
that all offences against morality and church 
discipline were to be also dealt with and pun- 
ished by the state, more than questionable. 
But to men living in the sixteenth century and 
just emerging out of the ignorance and licence 
which the old church had tolerated, and long- 
ing to be moulded into a community really 
holy and self-denying and quickened to a higher 
life — enthused with a longing to reach loftier 
heights in it — the iron discipline of Calvin and 
Knox was welcome as requiring only what they 
felt to be their duty and their true interest. 
We may extend to the disciple what the his- 
torian of French Protestantism has said of the 
master, and so far varying the words of Haag 
affirm : " The institutions of Calvin [and Knox] 
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accomplished what was proposed. In less than 
three generations the Genevese [and Lowland 
Scots] were entirely remoulded. To frivolity 
and licentiousness succeeded that somewhat 
austere strictness of morals which in earlier 
days distinguished the disciples of the re- 
formers]. History tells of only two [three] 
men who have been able permanently to im- 
press their stamp on an entire people — Lycurgus 
and Calvin [and Knox], whose characters in fact 
have much in common."^ The Athenians made 
merry over the black broth of the Spartans ; 
but Sparta conquered Athens. How many ac- 
cusations and witticisms have been launched 
against the Calvinistic spirit, and yet Calvinistic 
countries led the way in Christian activity and 
civil freedom, and to them even those who 
abuse them are largely indebted for their 
blessings. 



III. The Prerogatives and Duties of Church 

Members. 

The thorough agreement of our reformers' ideas 
respecting the nature of the church with those of 
the apostles and primitive Christians comes out 
even more emphatically in the statements they 
make in the First Book of Discipline and the 



' La Fiance prolesUnl, dcuiii^mc iiJiliun, iii. Jjo. 
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Book of Common Order about the ordinary ' 
members of the congregation, and the arrange- 
ments there recommended for promoting their 
spiritual welfare, and calling forth all their gifts. 
Not only are they to be allowed a voice in the 
choice of their ministers, elders, and deacons, in 
the exclusion of members from the church and 
their readmission into it, and through their rep- 
resentatives in the government of the church 
generally; not only are they to have week-day 
and Sabbath services, and frequent communions 
for their edification and growth in grace, — but in 
the principal congregations there are to be weekly 
meetings for the study and interpretation of the 
Scriptures. At these meetings every man was 
to be allowed to speak his mind and propose 
his doubts, to exercise his gifts for the edifica- 
tion of the brethren, or to " inquire as God shall 
move his heart and the text minister occasion." • 
The opening paragraph of chapter xii. of the 
First Book of Discipline shows us whence this 
remarkable inslilutiou was derived, and proves 
clearly that Neander was not the first in post- 
Reformation times who discovered the full signifi- 
cance of certain well-known passages in St Paul's 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, but only a re- 
storer of the long- forgotten teaching of Calvin, 

' Book of Common Order, in Dunlcip's Coofesiions, \\. 413; 
Lning'i Knox, jv. 179, 
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Alasco, and Knox. The paragraph is as fol- 
lows: "To the end that the kirk of God may 
have a tryall of men's knowledge, judgements, 
graces, and utterances; as also, such that have 
somewhat profited in God's Word may from time 
to time grow in more full perfection to serve the 
kirk as necessity shall require ; it is most expedient 
that in every towne where schooles and repaire 
of learned men are, there be a time in one certain 
day every week appointed to that exercise which 
S. Paul calls prophecyin^; the order whereof is 
expressed by him io thir words : ' Let the 
prophets speak two or three and let the other 
judge, but if anything be revealed to another that 
sittetb by, let the former keep silence; for ye 
may one by one all prophesie that all may learne, 
and all may receive consolation.' ... By which 
words of the apostle, it is evident that in the 
Kirk of Corinth when they did assemble for that 
purpose, some place of Scripture was read, upon 
the which one first gave his judgement to the 
instruction and consolation of the auditors; after 
whom did another either confirme what the 
former had said, or added what he had omitted, 
or did gently correct or explaine more properly 
where the whole verity was not revealled to the 
former; and in case things were hid from the 
one and from the other, liberty was given for a 
third to speak his judgement to the edification 
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of the kirk." The exercise or practice here 
authorised by the apostle, it is next affirmed, is 
a thing most necessary for the kirk of God this 
day in Scotland, " for thereby, as said is, shall 
the kirk have judgement and knowledge of the 
graces, gifts, and utterances of every man within 
tluir bodic, the simple and such as have somewhat 
profited shall be encouraged daily to studie and 
to proceed in knowledge, and the whole kirk 
shall be edified ; for this exercise must be patent to 
such as list to hear and learne, and every man shall 
have liberty to utter and declare his minde and know- 
ledge to the comfort and consolation of tlie Kirk." ' 
Then after appointing some prudent regulations 
to prevent this liberty of prophesying from en- 
croaching on the province of the regular ministry 
of the church, or degenerating into a school for 
the encouragement of rash speculation instead of 
ministering to the comfort and godly edifying of 
the brethren, directions are given that the minis- 
ters of the landward parishes adjacent to every 
important town, together with the readers within 
six miles, should assist those that prophesy within 
the towns, that they themselves may learn or 
others may learn from them. "And moreover," 
it is again repeated, "men in whom is supposed 
to be any gifts which might edifie the church if 
they were well imployed must be charged ... to 
> Uunlop's CoaTessions. ii. s87'S89 ; Loing's Knux, il, 242, 243. 
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joyn themselves with the session and company 
of interpreters. . . . For no man may he permitted 
as best pleaseth him to live within the kirk of God, 
but every man must be constrained by fraternall 
admonition and correction to bestow his labours, 
when of the kirk he is required, to the edification 
of others,"' Such was the remarkable provision 
made by our reformers, that every adult member 
of the church should enjoy such means of fjrace 
as were fitted to promote his growth in Christian 
knowledge as well as in spiritual life, and should 
have reasonable opportunity of using for the glory 
of God and the good of his brethren the gifts 
with which the Spirit of God had furnished him. 
It may be (juestioncd whether some such institu- 
tion is not as much needed in the present day, if 
the members of the church are to be preserved 
from the temptations to doubt with which they 
are surrounded, and if they are to be encouraged 
to supplement the labours of their ministers and 
elders in winning back those who have been 
seduced into the paths of error or sin; and 
whether its influence, if it were only set abont 
with earnestness, would be less powerful to pre- 
serve and reclaim than it was in those earlier 
times. 

Dunlup's Conressitjns, ii. 590, 591 ; Lning's Knox, ii. 244, 34$. 
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IV. Education of the Young and University Reform. 

The care and anxiety of our reformers were 
not confined to the adult members of the church. 
They were extended in a special manner to the 
young, and were manifested towards them, if pos- 
sible, with more intense earnestness and loving 
tenderness. Though parish schools, in the later 
sense, were not yet devised, detailed arrange- 
ments were made that the readers at the several 
kirks should impart religious knowledge and the 
elements of primary education to the young of 
the flock, and that those who showed an aptitude 
for learning and capability of being trained to be 
of service to kirk or common-weal should have 
access at various centres to higher training. 
"Seeing," they say in their importunate plead- 
ing with the nobles on their behalf, "that God 
hath determined that His kirke here in earth shall 
be taught not by angels but by men, and seeing 
that men are borne ignorant of God and of all 
godlincsse, ... of necessity it is that your 
honours be most careful for the vertuous educa- 
tion and godly upbringing of the youth of this 
realm, if either ye now thirst unfainedly [for] the 
advancement of Christ's glorie or yet desire the 
continuance of His benefits to the generation 
following; for as the youth must succeed to us, 
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so wc ought to be careful! that they have know- 
ledge and erudition to profit and comfort that 
which ought to be most deare to us, to wit, the 
kirk and spouse of our Lord Jesus." ^ To secure 
this noble end it was deemed necessary that, 
besides the readers' schools, every considerable 
town should have at least one schoolmaster 
appointed who was competent to teach grammar 
and the Latin tongue; and that in the more 
notable towns, especially the old cathedral cities, 
where the revenues of the prebendaries or of 
the monks might be made available, there should 
be a college in which at least logic, rhetoric, 
and the languages — i.e., Latin and Greek — should 
be taught by competent masters, for whom and 
for the poorer scholars attending them suitable 
stipends and bursaries should be provided out of 
the aforesaid revenues. The fruit of such an 
organisation, it is affirmed, would soon appear. 
" For first, the youthhcad and tender children 
shall be nourished and brought up in vertue in 
pretence of their friends, by whose good attendance 
many inconveniences may be avoyded in which 
the youth commonly fall either by overmuch 
libertie which they have in strange and un- 
knowne places while they cannot rule them- 
selves, or else for lack of good attendance and 
of such necessaries as their tender age requires. 
' Dunlop's CodTi^ods, ii. 547 ; Loing's Knox, ii. 209. 
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Secondly, the exercise of children in every kirke 
shall be great instruction to the aged and un- 
learned." who had never been taught to read, 
and in whose presence in the Sunday afternoon 
service they were examined. Lastly, "the great 
Schooles called the Universities shall be replen- 
ished with these that shall be apt to learning; 
for this must be carefully provided that no 
father, of what estate or condition that ever 
he be, use his children at his own fantasie especi- 
aUy in their youthhead; but all must he compelled 
to bring up their children in learning and 
verlue." Thus boldly did our reformers lay 
down the principle of compulsory education, 
which men in our own day have only hesitat- 
ingly adopted, but with greater consistency or 
daring than our contemporaries have yet evinced, 
for they proposed to apply the principle to the 
children of the rich and potent, as well as to 
those of the poor and vicious. Those higher 
classes, they say, "may not be permitted to 
suffer their children to spend their youth in 
vaine idleness as heretofore they have done, 
but they must be exhorted, and by the censure 
of the kirk compelled, to dedicate their sonnes by 
training them up in good exercises to the profile 
of the kirk and commonwealth." This they 
expect the rich to do at their own expense, 
while they desire the children of the poor to be 
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supported at the charge of the kirk. The sons 
neither of rich nor poor are to be permitted to 
reject learning if they develop any aptitude for 
it, but are to be " charged to continue their 
studie that the commonwealth may have some 
comfort by them." To secure this object, discreet 
and learned men are to visit the schools every 
quarter, and examine what proficiency the pupils 
have attained.^ 

To these suggestions regarding primary and 
secondary schools succeeds a very detailed state- 
ment of the changes desired in the universities 
to adapt them to the new order of things. And 
then they conclude as follows: "All other things 
touching the books to be read in ilk classe, and 
all such like particular affaires, we referre to the 
discretion of the masters, principals, and regents, 
with their well-advised counsel; not doubting but 
if God shall grant quietnesse, and give your wise- 
domes grace to set forward letters in the sort 
prescribed, ye shall leave wisdome and learning 
to your posterity — a treasure more to be esteemed 
than any earthly treasure ye are able to amasse 
for them, which without wisdome are more able 
to be their ruin and confusion than their help and 
comfort. And as this is most true, so we leave it 
with the rest of the commodities to be weighed 
by your honours' wisedome, and set forwards by 
' Dunlop's Canfcssions, ii. 548-550 ; Laing's Knox, U. ao9-aii. 
M 
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your authority to the most high advancement of 
this commonwealth committed to your charge." ^ 
These touching appeals were not made alto- 
gether in vain. Though neither quietness nor a 
large measure of grace was granted to the rough 
barons so earnestly and tenderly addressed, yet 
the goodly fabric of our church and common- 
wealth was reared up in those troublous times. 
The full and Hberal adoption of the plan of 
national education sketched by our refonner and 
his associates still remains in part to be desider- 
ated, and is worthy to be striven for by the 
churches which claim to represent them. The 
partial carrying out of their views, more than any 
other influence that can be named, has conduced 
to elevate our people and raise Scotland to the 
rank it now holds among the nations; and we 
can hardly doubt that the more complete realisa- 
tion of them in the careful Christian training of 
the young and the adult members of the church, 
and the extension of the blessings of education 
and religion to the masses so long left to grow 
up in ignorance and vice, would tend greatly to 
bring back the disaffected to the paths of peace 
and life, to raise the members of the church in 
the scale of intelligence and virtue, to make the 
nobles more than ever heretofore the dt:c%*s et 
tutaimn patria, and to bind all, both classes and 
' Dunlup's CaoTesdons, il 561 ; Laing's Knui, ii. 320, I2t. 
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masses, closely together in the bonds of mutual 
Christian affection and true patriotism. 



V. Care of the Poor. 

I must still add that the same enlightened 
principles which guided them to make careful 
provision for these important objects, led them 
also to take a kindly interest in the humbler poor 
and aged, and to urge both on the state and on 
the members of the church the duty they owed 
to this long despised and neglected class of the 
population. First, for the poor peasantry who 
were not paupers, but who, they allege, had been 
grievously oppressed by the exactions of the 
clergy in the times immediately preceding, they 
present the following earnest plea : " With the 
griefe of our hearts we heare that some gentle- 
men are now as cruell over their tenants as ever 
were the Papists, requiring of them (the tiends 
and) whatsoever they afore payed to the kirk, 
so that the Papistical tyrannic shall onely be 
changed into the tyrannic of the lord and laird. 
We dare not flatter your honours, neither yet 
is it profitable for you that we so doe : (for neither 
shall we,) if we permit cruelty to be used ; neither 
shall ye, who by your authoritie ought to gaine- 
stand such oppression, nor yet they that use the 
same, escape God's heavie and fearfull judge- 
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meats. The gentlemen, barones, earles, lords, 
and others must be content to live upon their 
just rents, and suffer the kirk to be restored to 
her {righi and) liberty; that by her restitution, 
the poore, who heretofore, by the cruell Papists, 
have been spoiled and oppressed, may now receive 
some comfort and relaxation, and their tiends and 
other exactions be cleanc discharged and no more 
taken in time comming. The uppermost claith, 
corps-present, clerk-maile, the pasche-offering, 
tiend-ale, and all handlings' upaland can neither 
be required nor recieved of good conscience." ' 

The history of the world, the history of the 
Christian church, has few passages more noble 
than this, where these poor ministers, not yet 
assured of decent provision for their own main- 
tenance, boldly undertake the patronage of the 
peasantry, and say they would rather suffer them- 
selves than ask that teinds should be exacted 
from those who had been so long ground down, 
not only by the exaction of these from their crofts 
and even from their gardens, but also by a multi- 

' [Dr Milchell seems to have thought that AaaJliiiffr should be 
read iaidtngs. ] 

* Dunlop's Conffssions, ii. 5G3, 563. [The uords which in this 
quotation are enclosed [n parentheses arc not in the copy of Ihc 
Book of Duciplinc pieKived by Knox (Laing's Knox, ii, 121, itx). 
Instead of the words, " if a.i pennil cruelly to be used," that copy 
leads, "If /au pcnnil suche cfeuallie to be used"; and aflef the 
words, "conifotL and relaxation," is the chiose, " Ctmdudil be the 
Lordis. "] 
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tude of other imposts, which, although their very 
names are now almost forgotten in Scotland, had 
been long felt to be a grievous oppression. Was 
it any wonder that those crushed and down- 
trodden classes should rally round their pro- 
tectors, and under their kindly and godly training 
should grow up to be a strength to the church 
and a power in the state ? Charming fancy 
pictures are still sometimes drawn of the stately 
monastery — with its handsome church and kindly 
and cultured monks — as a centre of civilising and 
Christianising influences to the district in which 
it was erected. These influences no doubt had 
a certain reality in the early ages of the church, 
and even in the days of the good Queen Mar- 
garet; but in Scotland, at least, these days had 
long passed away before the sixteenth century; 
and the monasteries, as a whole, had become a 
source of weakness and scandal, rather than of 
strength and honour to the dominant church- 
In fact, their wealth, being to a large extent 
derived from the teinds of parishes, should have 
been devoted to the spiritual interests of these 
parishes, whereas the vicars appointed by them 
being generally put off with a miserable pittance 
and left largely dependent on these hated and 
oppressive exactions — corpse presents, uppermost 
cloth, Pasche-offerings — could not fail to alien- 
ate the peasantry from the monasteries and their 
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rural representatives. Such charges of oppres- 
sioQ could never have been so publicly made 
against them had they not been notoriously true- 
And if further evidence were needed, it may be 
found in abundance in the poems of Sir David 
Lindsay and the Wedderbums. The picture the 
former has drawn of the poor peasant driven out 
of house and holding' by these oppressive cxac- 
> The paupet comes on the stage with ihe words — 

" or yonT almti^ ^udc fallct, for God'i luifc orliBaviri, 
I'cr [ have muLheTla LiUfDa ailhcr nu ai bCMvin » " 

and proceeds in piteous strain — 

"Cuite mAn» will yc ^irme aTyotir chiririe, 
And ] Hill lieclair yow ihc ULok^k vcrEric. 
My falb?r was unc duld man, and a hoir, 
Aad wu or a^e four Moir oF fein And inair. 
And ^aXd, my mol'icr. wju Foiir uoir and Tyfldne, 
Aiid wllh my labour I diJ ihain* baiih n«leine. 
WcF had an? mcir, thai caryil kail and colli, 
And evcric ilk yvLr tcha brochl ui hame nnc foilL 
Wee hwl thric ky^ rhdt wa« buiih fit and Fiur. 
Nnne [ydier inio ihf loun of Air. 
My faihcr wu s^ wiEk of blade, and bane, 
ThaX be deit^ qubairfair my moihcr nuud gtcL majfic : 
Then fchc* dtk. wiibin anc day ot two ; 
And ifaair began my pnvcrlie itmt wo- 
Our £uJe gray mrir wu* boittand on che feiM, 
And out Ijind's UjrJ tnik hit for bi* byreild, 
Thfl vidtar Luik the bnf CDw be \\\e lieiiJ. 
Inconlincnl, <iubvii my fAlh^r tf!^ deld- 
And quhcn iht vickar hard lel baiv thai my moikflT 
WoA ilcJU, fra hand be tuLr io him ane uiber ; 
Then Meg) my wife, did mumr Loilh evifi and morcw, 
Till ai Ibe Urtl *cho deh for •erie wraw ; 
And quiitn the vickar hard [ell my wyTe wv dead, 
TIte ihrid com he cicikil be th« bcid. 
Tboir ume^E cbyU^ thai w^it of rapplocb gray, 
The vickar gart hi* tUrL: beat thtni away. 
Quben aII wu EA^>c, 1 micbi male iia dtbeni, 
Bol with my baims post for till beg my mcU- 
Ndw. baif J tald yaw the Mak vrhlie, 
tlowi I am brochi inia ibJt mlfrerie." 

^LAingi Linduy'k PoeLicol Wucki, 1B79, ii. 99. idv, idj. 
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tions is known to be true to the life ; and con- 
tributed greatly to the overthrow of the merciless 
oppressors who, until the very eve of the triumph 
of the Reformation, could not be persuaded either 
to abolish or abate their dues.' 



' [In the Art[cles addressed b^ some of the temporal loids and 
bamns lo the qiieca icgeni, and sent by her to the Pcovincinl 
Ciiiincil convened in Edinburgh a few weeks before the Refonna- 
tinn bufsl like a leinpc&t upon tbe coaoLry, it was requested thai 
"the corps presentcs, kow, and [umjesl clailh, and the silvir com- 
■nonlie callit the kiik richts, luid ?asi;h olVrimds quhilk is taldn at 
Pasch fra men and women for distribution of the sacrament of the 
blessit body and blood of Jesus Chtiit," should no longer l>e ex- 
torted under pain of cxcommunicBiion or dcbnnine from the sacm- 
menls, but left to the free will of the yivcrs (Concilia Scotix, ii. 148, 
149). The Council met this demand for reformation by enacting 
llial in future the poor should be freed from mortuary dues, while 
thoie not quite so poor were only to pay Ihem in a modified form ; 
and the small tithes and oblations were to be taken up before Lent 
so as to avoid the appearance of selling the sacrament (Ibid., il 167, 
168, 174). When, on the 27th of May 1560, the reforming vicar of 
Linlralhin raised a summons against his ]iarishioners for payment of 
hii teinds, "the cors present and umesi claytb of all yeris and tenncs 
bignne restand unpayit" were specially excepted Irom his claim 
(Spahiing Miscellany, iv. I3l).] 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE LAST DAYS OF JOHN KNOX. 



The eighth decade of the sixteenth century was 
memorable in the history of Protestantism in its 
Presbyterian or Calvinistic form, and the year 
1572 has been termed its annus mirabUis. It 
marked a crisis in the long and bloody struggle 
of the Protestants in the Netherlands with their 
Spanish oppressors, — a struggle which issued in 
securing the independence of the Dutch people, 
and settling on a Calvinistic basis the Reformed 
Church of Holland. It formed the turning-point 
in the tragic fortunes of the Reformed Church of 
France, at which, from being able to claim as 
adherents a majority of the landed gentry and 
a large minority of the more intelligent and 
wealthy bourgeois in the provincial towns, and 
being only weak among the citizens of the capital 
and the peasantry of northern and central France, 
she was, by an act of base treachery and fiendish 
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cruelty, hurled from her promising position, sadly 
crippled in numbers and influence, permanently 
weakened and cast down, though not crushed or 
driven to despair.' This decade was especially 
memorable in the history of the Reformed Church 
of Scotland as having witnessed the removal of 
the ablest and best of the lay defenders of the 
Reformation, the death of our great reformer him- 
self, and the return to Scotland of the intrepid 
and devoted man who was to take up and com- 
plete the work, from which failing health and 
a grieved spirit had obliged Kno.>; to withdraw. 
The assassination of the Good Regent (as the 
Earl of Moray was deservedly sumamed) was 
unquestionably the most disgraceful of all the 
murders perpetrated in Scotland in the interests 
of faction during those years of confusion and 
strife.* It brought no permanent advantage to 
the party of reaction. It wrought much woe 
to the country, which under his firm yet kindly 
rule had begun to settle into order and to recover 
its prosperity. 

This great national calamity preyed on the 
spirit and broke the already waning strength of 
Knox. In the month of October in that year" 

' Dt Lorimcr in Brilisb nnd Foreign Evangelical Review for 
1871. p. 758. 
" [The Good Regent was assassinaled on ihe lyA of January 

1569-70.1 
* [IS70.J 
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he had a stroke of paralysis or of apoplexy, which 
for a time laid him aside altogether firom work, 
and permanently enfeebled his constitution. As 
in the case of WycHffe in the fourteenth century, 
his opponents exulted over his misfortune, and 
circulated maliciously exaggerated accounts of 
his condition, on which probably their more 
malicious and notoriously fictitious accounts of 
his last illness were founded. But this first 
seizure was not so severe as to put a final arrest 
on his activities. Before many weeks were over 
he had so far recovered as to be able, in part 
at least, to resume his labours. He was able in 
a measure to continue them through the anxious 
and unquiet months of the succeeding winter 
and spring — bearing faithful testimony to the 
principles, religious and political, which he bad 
long professed ; standing up resolutely in defence 
of the authority of the young prince, when many, 
who had formerly sworn allegiance to him, led 
by the intriguing laird of Lethington and the 
"fause" house of Hamilton, went over to the 
party of his popish mother. He exposed their 
sophistries, and fearlessly rebuked their defection, 
even after they had gained for the time the 
supremacy in Edinburgh. Others might truckle 
to them or quail before them, but that palsied 
old man, with all his former plainness and much 
of his former fire, persevered in denouncing 
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their treachery and discrediting their proposals. 
Threatenings were uttered against his life if he 
persisted in his course ; protection seems to have 
been refused him by the party against the violence 
of their lawless followers ; and one evening (as 
had often happened to Calvin in his years of 
conflict) a musket-ball was fired in at the window 
of his house, and lodged in the roof of the apart- 
ment in which he was sitting. Again and again 
faithful citizens, an attached kirk-session, and 
John Craig, then his colleague in the ministry, 
entreated him to remove for a time to some place 
where his life would be safe lirom violence, and 
whence he could return to his loving and beloved 
flock as soon as the prevailing faction should be 
put down, or should vacate the city. But he 
heard them all unmoved, until at last they were 
constrained to tell him plainly that if he was 
attacked they had made up their minds to peril 
their lives in his defence, and if they were com- 
pelled to shed blood in the contest it must he 
on his head. Thus "sore against his will,"' as 
one of the earliest historians of his declining years 
tells us, and "almost thrust out by the authority 
of the church court," ' as another of them has it, 
he, on the 5th May 1571, took farewell of Edin- 
burgh for a time, and crossing the Firth of Forth 

' DuiTulync'i Memorklet, Bon. Qui), p, iiS. 

' Sec Laing's Knni, vi. 651. 
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at Leith moved on by short and easy stages 
through Fife to the city in which " God had first 
opened his mouth" to proclaim His truth, and 
for which to the last he, as well as the Good 
Regent, cherished a special affection. As Mr 
John Davidson, then a teacher in one of the 
colleges, has expressed it in homely Scotch : — 

"Thou knawis he lude the hy the lave, 
Yax first in the he ^visi the rout 
Till Aniechrisl that Roniische slave, 
Preicheing that Christ did only save. 
Bot liisl of Edinburgh expresl, 
Quhen he was not far fra his grave 
He came to the by all the rest." ' 

In St Andrews the reformer was sure to be 
free from personal danger, and on the whole to 
have the sympathy of the citizens; though it 
was not to be supposed that — in the city and 
university where the late Archbishop Hamilton 
had been long supreme, and had recently been 
claiming to exercise the authority of Chancellor 
of the University, and new founder of St Mary's 
College,* and where he had left behind several 
relations and dependents more compliant with 
the new order of things than himself — there 
were not to be found in this crisis several in- 

' M'Crie's Knox, 1855, p. 4S9: Rfi^ers" Three ScoliisK Re- 
ffinticrs, p. 97. 

° [Archbishop HnmiUon was hanged al the tniukel cross of Slit- 
ling on the 7tliar April 1571.] 
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fluential persons who had more sympathy with 
their late chief and with the selfish and crooked 
policy of the Hamiltons than with the straight- 
forward course and steadfast fidelity of the 
dauntless reformer, and who would have little 
relish for his earnest warnings and stern re- 
proofs. The notices preserved to us regarding 
this last and, so far as is yet known, longest 
visit of Knox to St Andrews are both detailed 
and interesting. From the simple and loving 
Memorials of his attendant, Richard Bannatyne, 
we learn that all the time he was there — i.e., 
from the beginning of July 1571 to the 17th 
of August 1572— he preached every Sunday, and 
expounded the prophecies of Daniel to the 
middle of the ninth chapter, applying the words 
of the prophet to the circumstances of Scotland 
at the time, and inveighing in the strongest 
terms against "the bloody house of Hamilton" 
and its abettors for their deceit, treachery, 
and turbulence, their base murder of the Good 
Regent, and cunning plot to restore a popish 
queen.* These themes, to which in the appli- 
cations of his sermons he ever and anon re- 
turned, woke up all the fire and fervour of the 
old man eloquent ; and if it might not be said, 
as in earlier days, that every sermon was of 
more value to the cause he defended than five 
* Bannalyne's MemoriaJes, Ban. Club, p. 255. 
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hundred armed men, yet the report of his un- 
tiring zeal and unswerving fidelity would still 
contribute greatly to animate and cheer the 
adherents of the young prince and of the new 
regent in all parts of the land. 

As I have hinted, there were some in the 
city to whom such discourses could not fail to 
be distasteful — some who refused to attend on 
his ministry, and were perhaps so stung by 
what was reported of his sharp but not unde- 
served reproofs that they were compelled to 
throw off the mask they had hitherto worn, 
and soon after openly to apostatise from the 
faith which for several years they had professed 
and taught. But the effect on many of the 
young men in attendance on the university, or 
acting as regents in its colleges, was salutary 
and enduring ; and perhaps it was not with- 
out special intention that, when the door was 
shut against him in Edinburgh and the ears of 
the men in power there were closed against his 
counsels, he betook himself to what was still 
the principal university in the realm, and made 
his last appeals to the rising hopes of the 
church and country there. Buch discourses as 
he then delivered, coming from one they had 
already learned to venerate, could not fail to 
form or foster in their ingenuous minds that 
fidelity to the reformed faith, that jealousy of 
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popery, and that hatred of its cruelty and 
tyranny, which distinguished them to the last. 

James Melville, whose plastic nature and 
gentle spirit retained through life the impres- 
sions then made, supplements in his Diary the 
notices in Bannatyne's Memorials, and, in a 
passage which has been often quoted, gives a 
very fresh and vivid sketch of the old reformer. 
"Bot of all the benefites I haid that yeir"~ 
the first year he was a student in St Andrews, 
and had " drunk of St Leonard's well " — " the 
greatest," he tcUs us, "was the coming of that 
maist notable profet and apostle of our nation, 
Mr Jhone Knox, to St Androis ; wha be the 
faction of the Quein occupeing the castell and 
town of Edinbruche was compellit to remove 
thairfra with a number of the best, and chusit 
to com to St Androis. I hard him teatche ther 
the prophecie of Daniel that simmer and the 
wintar following. I haid my pen and my litle 
book, and tuk away sic things as I could com- 
prehend. In the opening upe of his text he 
was moderat the space of an halff houre ; bot 
when he enterit to application he maid me sa 
to grew and tremble that I could nocht haid a 
pen to wryt. I hard him oftymes utter these 
thretenings [against the faction then] in the 
hicht of their pryde, quhilk the eis {i.e., eyes] 
of monie saw clcirlie brought to pass within 
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few yeirs upon the captean of that castle, the 
Hamiltones, and the Quein hirselff. He ludgit 
down in the Abbay besyde our Collage."' So 
far was it from being true, as is commonly as- 
serted, that he had caused the destruction of 
the abbey and of the abbey church or cathedral 
in 1559, that in 1571 he found a habitable build- 
ing there, in which he, a frail old man, with 
his wife and children, could pass the winter 
in comfort. It, we know from a tetter of his 
antaponist, Archibald Hamilton, was " the new 
ludgene of the abbey,"' or fiorri»i ho^piltum, built 
for the reception of Mary of Guise, the queen 
of James V.' It was in the immediate vicinity 
of St Leonard's College, and our diarist further 
tetis us: "Our regents, Mr Nicol Dalgleise, Mr 
Wilyeam Colace, and Mr Jhone Davidsone, 
went in ordinarilie to his grace [or devotional 

' Melville's Diary, WodiDW Sodely, p. 26. 

' [Archilmld Hnntillon's Idler or protuslalion is in Bannatync's 
MunKiriiilc*, pp. 362, a6j-] 

' (Acciirdinj; li> Marlini;, it was buill, nol for ihc reception of 
Miiry of Guise, but when Jnmcs V. whs timrrietl lo Mujjdiilenc, llie 
fiiir daughter o( FmnciB I., in IJJ?, the Iradilion being Ihal [he 
phfsiciiuiE chose (his place as peculiarly suitable for such a dcUcale 
creature; and that "so many artificers were convecncd and em- 
ployed, and ihe maletiols so quicktic prepared, thai the house was 
begun and finished in a nionlh " (Reliquut: Uivi Andrea;, p. 190). 
There is belter evidence lu show that Mary of Guise spent het 
huneymoon wiilnn its substanlial walls in the summer of 15JS 
(Lesley's Hislury, pp. 1^5, 156; rilscoltie's History, 1778, pp. 
250, asi).J 
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exercises] efter denner and soupper. . . , Mr 
Knox wald sum tymes com in and repose him 
in our Collage yeard [that is the gardens im- 
mediately to the west of the novum hospitium, 
adjoining St Leonard's College], and call us 
schollars unto him and bless us, and exhort 
us to knaw God and His wark in our contrey, 
and stand be the guid cause, to use our tyme 
Weill, and lern the guid instruct iones, and fol- 
low the guid exemple of our maisters."' No 
wonder, in these circumstances, that he is able 
to add, " Our haill collage, maisters and schol- 
lars, war sound and zelus for the guid cause," 
or that we can now still further add that 
thence proceeded several of the men who were 
to uphold it most resolutely in the evil days 
which followed. 

In the New College we are told, "whowbeit 
Mr Jhone Dowglass, then Rector [and Principal] 
was guid aneuche," yet the "uther maisters and 
sum of the regentes war evill-myndit," and 
"hated Mr Knox and the guid cause";' and two 
of them, Archibald and John Hamilton, soon 
after apostatised, betook themselves to the Con- 
tinent, and rose to high office in the Universities 
of Louvain and Paris, where the one in not 
inelegant Latin, and the other in courtly Scotch, 
sought to vindicate their conduct, and to traduce 
' MelviUe's piary, p. 36, » IbiA 
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and refute their former co-religionists. Some of 
the masters of the Old College also, as Bannatyne 
has recorded, hated the plain-speaking reformer, 
though "be outward gesture and befoir his face 
thei wald seime and apeir to favore and love 
him above the rest." ' The Hamiltons especially 
seem to have given him considerable occasion to 
complain of their bitter and unguarded criticisms, 
and one of them, stung by his denunciations, 
challenged him to defend his doctrine in the 
schools of the university. This he at first 
refused, maintaining that the pulpit was not to 
be controlled by the university schools, nor the 
church put into subjection to the academy. 

St Andrews at that time was the rendexvotts of 
others of the adherents of the young prince, who 
did not feel themselves safe under the faction 
then in possession of the castle and city of 
Edinburgh. One of these, Mr John Durie of 
Leith, was "for stoutness and zeall in the guid 
cause mikle renouned and talked of." He was an 
enthusiastic leader of the volunteers of his day. 
" The gown was na sooner af and the Eyble out 
of hand fra the kirk, when on ged the corslet, 
and fangit was the hagbot, and to the fields." • 
Another was Robert Leckprevick, the famous 
printer, who brought his types and printing-press 
with him, and so did notable service to the cause. 
' Baniwtyne's Mcmormles, p. 356. ' Melville's Diary, p. 3a, 
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" He haid then in hand," Melville tells us, " Mr 
Patrik Constant's [or Adamson's'] Catechisme 
of Calvin, converted in Latin heroic vers, quhilk 
with the author was mikle estimed of";* and 
deservedly so, for Adamson was an accomplished 
scholar, was using his scholarship for the church's 
good, was eulogised by Lawson, Knox's colleague 
and successor, and had not yet developed that 
spirit of subserviency to the powers that be which 
afterwards proved his ruin. 

The printer had also the honour of publishing 
in St Andrews the last work which engaged the 
thoughts of the reformer. This was his ' Answer 
to a letter of a Jesuit named Tyrie.' It had been 
drawn up some years before, but was now care- 
fully revised and enlarged, and exhibited his 
matured views respecting several of the most 
notable subjects of controversy between the 
reformed and unreformed churches. Possibly it 

' [In the rather scurrilous Legend of the Bischop of Si Androis, 

it is ^d : — 

" Aq« b&ilen soDCt ane (xgEiu borne. 
THaI iwyf e Kii suntAime hK mcnjwonie ; 
To be colled ContTene ht Lhucbl »lmEne, 
He luke up Corulanline lo itamc. 



UlinUng thai poore proreuiane vain*. 
He changed hit lurnDige Dwer ogaDC ; 
Nuw DdClur AdAiDViDe nl IbjE. 
Whainhrow he ower to Farii pail-" 

— DpIyeU't ScoEuh P«mi. iSoi, li- jog, 310. 

He inhcriled both names from his ancestors, who were called 
Con^iantine of Adnmson (M'Crie'i Melville, iSj6, p. 461)-] 
* Miilvillc's Uiai]', p. 32. 
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may have been because he had detected through 
all their disguises the secret leaning of the two 

Hamiltons to Romanist or semi-Romanist views 
re^rding the apostolical succession, the nature 
of the sacraments, and the unfailing visibility and 
perpetuity of the church, that he now so fully 
entered into a controversy which previously he 
had been inclined to shun. Perhaps this is what 
is hinted at in the preface, in which he says: 
"Wonder not, gentill rcidar, that sic ane argu- 
ment suld proceid fra me in thir dolorous days 
after that I have taken gude-night at the warld 
and at all the fasherie of the same. . . . There 
ar sevin yeares past sen a scrole send from a 
Jesuite to his brother was presented unto me be 
a faithfull brother requyring sum answer to be 
maid to the same. . . . Amongs my other caires 
I scriblit that which followis, and that in few 
dayis; which being finished I repented of my 
laubour, and purposed fullie to have suppressed 
it. Which, na dout I had done, if that the devil 
had not steirit up the Jesuites of purpois to 
trouble godlie harts, with the same argumentis 
which Tyrie usis, amplifyed and set furth with all 
the dog eloquence that Sathan can devyse for 
suppressing of the free progres of the Evangell 
of Jesus Christ." Then, after a touching refer- 
ence to the hard lot of his dispersed flock " suffer- 
ing lytill les calamitie than did the faithfull efter 
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the persecutioun of Steaphen," and an earnest 
petition that God would grant them one day to 
meet in glory, he entreats the brethren to pray for 
him, that God " in His mercy will pleis to put end 
to my long and panefull battell," as he was unable 
to fight as erewhile he had done, and longed for 
release, though still resigned to bear patiently 
whatsoever God saw meet to lay upon this, his 
"wicked carkase." ' 

In March 1572 the General Assembly was held 
at St Andrews in the schools of St Leonard's 
College.* This place was no doubt chosen in 
part at least for the convenience of the aged 
reformer, whose counsel in that time of trouble 
was specially needed. It was the last Assembly 
at which he was able to be present, and probably 
the first witnessed by Davidson and Melville. 
" Thair," the latter narrates, "was motioned 
the making of bischopes, to the quhilk Mr 
Knox opponit himselff directlie and zealuslic";' 
and thus probably were implanted in the 
youthful student's mind the germs of those 
presbyterian principles which were nurtured 
by intercourse with his uncle Andrew Melville, 
and were retained by him to the last with 
heroic tenacity, 



> Laintr's Knox, vi. 481, 482, 

* [This Assembly met un ihe 6lh of March 1571-71.] 

' Mdvillc's tliary, p. 31. 
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Two months before this a convention at Leith 
had given its sanction to a sort of mongrel 
episcopacy, nominally to secure the tithes more 
completely to the church, but really to secure 
the bulk of them by a more regular title to 
certain covetous noblemen who sought in this 
way to reimburse themselves for their services 
in the cause of the Reformation.* Chief among 
these noblemen was the Earl of Morton, then 
one of the chief supporters of the young prince, 
and soon after regent of the kingdom. Having 
secured a presentation to the Archbishopric of 
St Andrews for Mr John Douglas before men- 
tioned, he came over to the city, had him elected 
by the chapter in terms of the convention, and 
on the loth of February inaugurated into his 
office. This function was performed by Wynram, 
Superintendent of Fife, according to the Order, 
followed in the admission of Superinteadents, ' 
save that the Bishop of Caithness, the Super- 
intendent of Lothian, and Mr David Lindsay, 
who sat beside Douglas, laid their hands on his 
head. Knox had preached that day as usual; 
but, as Bannatyne is careful to tell us, had 
" refuised to inaugurat the said bischope " ; ' 
and as others add had "denounced anathema 




' [Tliis cnnvcntion was held in Jaimarj' 1571-71. See Booke of 
the Universall Kirlt, u 303-236 ; Cal(lerwood'& Hblory, lij. 168-196.] 
* Bannatyne's Memorials, p. 213, 
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to the giver, anathema to the receaver,"^ who 
as rector and principal had already far more to 
do than such an aged man could hope to over- 
take.* It was in reference to the same appoint- 
ment that Adamson, as yet uncorrupted by Court 
influences, had a few days before in a sermon 
from the same pulpit given utterance to his 
famous distinction of three kinds of bishops, my 
lord bishop, my lord's bishop, and the Lord's 
bishop, the first of whom had been in time of 
poperj', the second was now brought in merely 
to enable my lord to draw the kirk rents, and the 
third was the evangelical pastor as he should be 
in times of thorough reformation.* 

1 Cddcrwood's ilisloty, iii. zo6. 

' {Dr Laing has nol only indicaled ihsl there has long been much 
unceniinly and apeculnllon as to the parentage and Vx\vA sUlus of 
Juhn Douglns, but has staled that lie " was descended from the 
Douglasses of Peltcndreich " (Luing's Knos, i. i86 n.) Principal 
Lee has snid : "All the atcounls of Douglas which I have ever seen 
in modem books abound with errors. He is represented as having 
been an obscuie Cannelile friar whom the Earl of Aigyle cho^ 
lo etnploy as his chaplain, and for whom the Archbishop of St 
Andrews expressgd the strongest aversion. lie was quite a diffefent 
man— n man of family imduubtedly, and most probably related to 
James Douglas the Eatl of Morion, son of Sir George Douglas of 
Pinky, and, like him, a branch of the great family of Angus" (Lce'a 
Lectures, ij. 3). When working in the Register House, I found 
unimpeachable evidence concerning his parentage. On the 3nd of 
Januaiy 1563-64, letters of legitimation were granted in favour of 
Mr John Douglas, Rector of the University of St Andrews, bastard 
son natural of ijuondam Robert Douglas ID Langnewtoune ( Register 
of Privy Seal, xnxii, 23).] 

' Melville's Dinry, p. 31 ; Caldetwood's History, iii, ao6. 
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One more brief sketch from the Diary of the 
quaint but graphic chronicler on whom I have 
repeatedly drawn may conclude our notice of 
these last labours of the reformer, and bring us 
to his last illness and death. "The town of 
Edinbruche recovered againe [out of the hands 
of the queen's faction] and the guJd and honest 
men therof retourned to thair housses,' Mr Knox 
with his familic past hame to Edinbruche." 
During the time of his residence in St Andrews 
be was very weak. "I saw him everie day of 
his doctrine," says Melville, "go hulie and fear 
with a furring of martriks about his neck, a 
staff in the an hand, and guid godlie Richart Bal- 
landen, his servand, balding upe the uther oxtar, 
from the abbey to the paroche kirk ; and be the 
said Richart and another servant lifted upe to 
the pulpit, whar he behovit to lean at his first 
enlrie ; bot or he haid done with his sermont he 
was sa active and vigorus that he was lyk to ding 
that pulpit in blads, and fly out of it."* 

Soon after his return to Edinburgh he found 
himself quite unable to preach in the large 
church which he had formerly occupied, and a 
smaller one was fitted up for him in the western 



' These honest men earnestly inip1oii:d theii pastor to telam hUo 
to Edinburgh, If he could du hj without xriou! injucy to his 
health. 

' MelfilJe'i Diary, [i, 33. 
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part of the nave of St Giles.^ But not even so 
were his services to be long available. On one 
occasioD only after his return may it be said that 
the old fire burst out with all its former fierceness 
and brilliancy. This was in September, when 
tidings reached him of the bloody massacre of 
St Bartholomew's day in France. " Being con- 
veyed to the pulpit," Dr M'Crie tells us, "and 
summoning up his remaining strength, he 
thundered the vengeance of God against ' that 
cruel murderer and false traitor, the King of 
France,' and [borrowing the language of the Old 
Testament prophets] desired Le Croc, the French 
ambassador, to tell his master that sentence was 
pronounced against him in Scotland, that the 
divine vengeance would never depart from him 
nor from his house, if repentance did not ensue; 
but his name would remain an execration to 
posterity, and none proceeding from his loins 
should enjoy his kingdom in peace."* The only 
further notice of his work is by Melville, who 
simply informs us that after " instituting in his 
roum, be the ordinar calling of the kirk and con- 
gregation, Mr James Lawsone, a man of singular 

' (Di Cameron Lees says that the Tolboolh, in which Knox 
preached for some little time and where he delivered his lost 
semion, was "the portion of St Giles which had been cut off the 
weitem piut of the nave, and was used [oi meetings ufthc Council " 
(Si Giles', 1889, p. 157).] 

' M'Crie's Knoi, iSSS, p. 169. 
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learning, zeal, and eloquence, ... he tuk him 

to his chamber and most happelie and comfort- 
ablie departed this lyff." ' 

With this kindly notice by his youthful admirer 
this lecture would have ended, had I not promised 
to the late Dean Stanley several years ago that, 
when a suitable opportunity occurred, I would 
not fail publicly to advert to a shameless mis- 
representation of the closing scene to which he 
had directed my attention. This originated with 
Archibald Hamilton, already referred to as one 
of the two masters of the New College, who 
apostatised from the Protestant faith, and after 
his flight to the Continent published the most 
barefaced lies of his old antagonist and the noble 
men who were associated with him in his hard 
battle and well-earned triumph. These lies were 
exposed and refuted at the time by Principal 
Smeton of Glasgow, himself a convert from that 
Society of Jesus which Hamilton ultimately joined. 
But as they have been revived in our own day, 
and distributed in the form of a tract by Popish 
emissaries at the doors of Protestant churches in 
London, and as one of a series bearing the sensa- 
tional title of " Death-bed Scenes," I shall, in 
fulfilment of my promise, subjoin a brief account 
of the reformer's last illness and death, taken 
almost exclusively from the contemporary narra- 
' Melville's Diary, p. 33, 
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tives of Bannatyne and Smeton, the former of 
whom was an eye-witness, and the latter of whom 
had full information from Lawson,' who aJso was 
an eye-witness of all. This, I feel assured, is all 
that is required to set matters in their true 

light. 

The vague charges of immorality brought 
against the reformer by those calumniators, 
ancient and modern, may be dismissed at once 
as nothing more than the stock-in-trade of hard- 
pressed controversialists in the sixteenth century. 
Had there been the slightest foundation for them, 
some of Knox's many opponents in Scotland — 
Ninian Winzet, or the Abbot of Crossraguel, or 
Tyrie the Jesuit, or Hamilton himself before he 
left the country — would not have scrupled openly 
to upbraid him with them. Neither would the 
culprits among the Protestant clergy and laity, 
whom at various times he subjected to so rigorous 
a discipline, have borne this patiently at his hands 
had he himself been a known offender. It was 
his character which gave him his influence both 
at home and abroad, both with friends and with 
foes, and could it have been successfully assailed, 
it would not have been left to two Jesuits in a 

* {In the opinion of Di Dnvid Laing, Lawson was the author of 
[he Vera Hisluria ciUemac vitae el oLilus eximii viri Joannis Knoxii, 
appeniieil lo Smeton'it Responsio ad Hamillonii Dialt^im, in 1579 
(Loing*^ Knoi, vi. 646).} 
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foreign land to lead the assault after he was 

silenced in death. 

Such, however, I hardly need to assure you was 
not the end of the restorer of a really holy church 
ID Scotland, if aught of credit is to be given to 
the unanimous testimony of those who attended 
him during his last illness and witnessed its clos- 
ing scene, though it may have been the end which 
Popish controversialists in the sixteenth century 
deemed meet for him^as well as for Luther and 
Calvin and many more of whom the world was 
not worthy — as it is in one of the foulest legends 
with which their successors in the nineteenth 
century think it fair to supplement the legends 
of their predecessors in the sixteenth. According 
to them Luther was the child of a demon, not 
figuratively but literally; Calvin was eaten up of 
worms, like Herod who slew the children of 
Bethlehem and was smitten by the judgment of 
God, because (though apparently in this they con- 
found him with a later Herod) he affected divine 
honours. To mention such slanders, as the 
sceptical Bayle has said with special reference 
to the case of Knox, is all that is needed to refute 
them. They are the product of malignity so 
evident that it defeats itself. I know but one 
parallel to them in our literature, and it has the 
excuse that it has come down to us from the 
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dark ages.' Some would persuade us that the 
time has come when we might afford to forget 
old controversies and to shake hands with our 
former antagonists, but such occurrences as these 
tend to show that such forgetfulness and affecta- 
tion of cordiality is likely to be all on one side. 

And now let me simply set over against these 
fables, in as abridged form as I can, the unvar- 
nished statements of Bannatyne and Smeton, the 
latter of which was published in reply to Hamil- 
ton who first gave shape to these charges, and 
which hitherto has been deemed a conclusive 
refiitation of them.* 

On the loth of November, the day after he 
inducted Lawson as his colleague, he was seized 
with a violent cough and began to breathe with 
difficulty. Many, who desired ardently, if it were 
possible, to detain him a little longer here, advised 

' Waliinghmii's abuse of WyclilTe. [Thomae WfllsineliBni, His- 
toria Anglicana, ii. 119, 120; and Ypodigma Ncuslriae a Thoma 
Walsingham, p. 340; Rolls series. Translations will be found in 
Vaughnn's Julin &c WycUfTu, 1S53, pp. 463, 469 ; and in Lcchler's 
Wycliffe, Relig. Tract Soc.. p. 413.] 

' [For (he sutjslance of Archibald Hamilton's account, see 
M'Crie's Knoii, 1855, p. 405. Bannalyne's account is in both 
editions of his worlt {JoiimaJ of Transactions, 1806, and Memotiales 
of Transactions, 1S36). It is likewise in Laing's Knoi, vi. 634-645 j 
and there (pp. 649-660) is also given a translation of Smcton's (or 
Lawson's) account. The accounts of Bannatyne and Smeton do 
not always ngree as la the exact day on which certain events 
happened.] 
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him to call in the assistance of skilful physicians. 
He readily complied with their advice, though 
he felt that the end of his warfare was now nigh 
at hand. Next day he caused the wages of all 
his servants to be paid, and earnestly exhorted 
them all to be careful to lead holy and Christian 
lives. On the 13th, being obliged by the increase 
of his malady to leave off his ordinary course of 
reading in the Scriptures (for every day he had 
been wont to read some chapters of the Old and 
New Testaments, especially some of the Psalms 
and Gospels), he directed his wife and servant to 
read to him each day the 17th chapter of St John's 
Gospel, one or other of the chapters of St Paul's 
Epistle to the Ephesians, and the 53rd chapter 
of Isaiah. On the 14th he rose early, apparently 
supposing it had been the Lord's day, and being 
asked why he did so when he was so ill, he re- 
plied that he had been meditating all night on 
the resurrection of the Lord (the subject which 
would have fallen to be treated next in order by 
him in his ministry), and that he was now pre- 
pared to ascend the pulpit to communicate to 
his brethren the consolation he had enjoyed in 
his own soul. Next day, though very sick, he 
prevailed on Durie, already mentioned, and an- 
other friend. Steward by name, to remain to 
dinner with him, ordered a hogshead of wine in 
his cellar to be pierced for them, and desired 
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Steward to send for some of it as long as it lasted, 
for he should not tarry till it was done. Little 
is recorded of him for several days after this, but 
it was probably in this interval that he was visited 
by many of the chief of the nobility, including 
the Earl of Morton, so soon to be created regent,' 
and by many members of his congregation. All 
of these he "solidly exhorted" and comforted, 
On the 20th or 21st he gave orders that his coffin 
should be prepared. On the 22nd he sent for 
the ministers, elders, and deacons of the church, 
that he might give them his last counsels and 
take final farewell of them. In the brief but 
solemn address which he dehvered to them he 
called God to witness, whom he served in the 
Gospel of His Son, that he had taught nothing 
but the pure and solid doctrine of the Gospel 
of the Son of God, and had never indulged his 
own private passions, or spoken from any hatred 
of the persons of those against whom he had 
denounced the heavy judgments of God. He 
exhorted them to persevere in the truth of the 
Gospel and in their allegiance to their young 
sovereign, and dismissed them with his solemn 
blessing. To Lawson and Lindsay, whom he 

' [Morton was elected regent on the a4th of November 1571, Ihc 
day on which Knoi died (Acts of Parliament, iii. 7S ; BaJinnlyne's 
McRiDTialcs, p. 380). Bannatyne places Morton's visit on the iglh ; 
Smetan leaves the day uncertain.] 
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asked to remain behind, he gave a last earnest 
message for his old friend KirkaJdy of Grange, the 
commandant of the castle, who had gone over 
to the party of the queen,' and whose soul, not- 
withstanding, he said, was dear to him — as being 
one of his congregation in the castle of St 
Andrews, and a sharer in his hard lot in France 
— so that he would not have it perish if by any 
means he could save it. " Go and tell him," 
he said, "that neither the craggy rock in which 
he miserably trusts, nor the carnal prudence of 
that man whom he regards as a demigod, nor 
the assistance of foreigners, as he falsely flatters 
himself, shall deliver them, but he shall be dis- 
gracefully dragged from his nest to punishment 
and hung on a gallows in the face of the sun, 
unless he speedily amend his life and betake him- 
self to the mercy of God." 

On the 23rd the difficulty of his breathing had 
greatly increased, and he seems to have thought 
that his end was near at hand. To one of his 
most intimate friends who asked him if he felt 
great pain, he replied that that was not reckoned 
as pain by him which would be the end of many 
miseries and the beginning of perpetual joy. And 
soon after, apparently supposing his end was 
come, he repeated the Lord's Prayer and the 

I For II defence of Kirkaldy see Baibj's Kirkaldy of Grange, 
Famous Scots Scries, pp. 108-124. 
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Apostles' Creed, adding certain paraphrases of 
his own on each petition of the prayer and article 
of the creed to the great comfort of those who 
stood by ; and then Hfting up his hands to heaven 
he once more said, " Lord, into Thy hands I 
commend my spirit." During the succeeding 
night he caused the 15th chapter of ist Cor- 
inthians to be read and re-read to him, and re- 
peatedly said to himself, " O I how sweet and 
salutary consolation does the Lord provide for 
me in this chapter." The following day, about 
noon, he once more sat up in bed, but owing to 
his extreme weakness was not able to remain 
long in that posture. About three in the after- 
noon one of his eyes failed, and his tongue per- 
formed its office less readily than before. About 
six in the evening he again said to his wife, "Go, 
read where I cast my first anchor," referring to 
the instructions he had given on the J3th.' 

When this had been done, he continued for 
some hours in troubled slumber. It is in this 
occurrence alone that there can be got the 
slightest foundation for the slanders which his 
traducers have circulated. And it is only neces- 
sary to quote the account given of it by those 
who witnessed it to show that it was as honour- 
able to the dying confessor as the gross mis- 

' For a difTcrenl inlerptclaiion see Tnylor Innes's John Knox, 
Famous ScoU Scries, pp. 30, 31. 
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representation of it was dishonourable to his 
opponents. During these hours he uttered fre- 
quent sighs and groans, so that those who stood 
by could not doubt that he was contending with 
some grievous temptation, \Vhen he awoke they 
asked him what was the cause of his distress. 
He answered that in the course of his life he had 
had many contests with his spiritual adversary. 
Often he had been tempted to despair of God's 
mercy because of the greatness of his sins, often 
also tempted by the allurements of the world to 
forget his calling to endure hardness as a good 
soldier of Christ Jesus. But now the cunning 
adversary had assailed him in another form, and 
endeavoured to persuade him that he had merited 
heaven itself and a blessed immortality by the 
faithful discharge of the duties of his high office. 
"But blessed be God," exclaimed the dying re- 
former, "who hath brought seasonably to my 
mind those passages of Scripture by which I was 
enabled to quench the fiery dart, ' What hast 
thou, that thou hast not received ? ' ' By the grace 
of God 1 am what I am," and ' Not I, but the 
grace of God in me ' . . . wherefore I give thanks 
to my God by Jesus Christ who has been pleased 
to grant me the victory. And I am firmly per- 
suaded that ... in a short time, without any 
great bodily pain, and without any distress of 
mind, I shall exchange this mortal and miserable 
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life for an immortal and blessed life through Jesus 
Christ." 

This persuasion of his speedy and happy- 
departure was soon to be justified by the event. 
After evening prayers Dr Preston, his physician, 
asked him whether he had heard them, when he 
rephed, " I would to God that ye and all men 
heard them as I have heard them, and I praise 
God for that heavenly sound." Shortly after 
the signs of immediate dissolution appeared, his 
friends gathered round his bed, and his faithful 
servant addressed him : " Now, sir, the time that 
you have long called to God for, to wit an end 
of your battle, is come. And seeing all natural 
power now fails, remember those comfortable 
promises, which often times ye have shown to 
us, of our Saviour Jesus Christ. And that we 
may understand and know that ye hear us, make 
us some sign." And so he lifted up one of his 
hands, and incontinent thereafter rendered up 
his spirit apparently without pain or movement, 
so that he seemed rather to fall asleep than 
to die. 

Such was the account of his last illness and 
death transmitted by those who attended on him 
and witnessed it, a death worthy of his noble life, 
and fully justifying the brief comment of Smeton, 
" Surely, whatever opprobrious things profane 
men may utter, God hath in him given us an 
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example of the right way as welt of dying as of 
living." It is true, as his heartless traducer takes 
care to remind us, no dirge was chanted over his 
remains, no mass of requiem was celebrated for 
his soul. He and his countrymen had long ceased 
to believe in the worth of such priestly cere- 
monies, or to imagine that their eternal state 
could be affected by them, or by aught save 
Christ's finished work and their own feith and 
repentance while God's day of grace was pro- 
longed to them here. The brief eulogy pro- 
nounced over his grave by the stern and reserved 
regent' was a truer and more impressive testimony 
to his worth than the most gorgeous celebration 
of Romish rites which he could but have shared 
with a Borgia or a Betoun. The stem simplicity 
of his grave, which, like his master Calvin's, was 
till lately preserved in the memory of men with- 
out stone or bronze to mark it out, tells a tale 
very different from that his traducer hints at ; 
and if his bitter taunts shall lead the reformer's 
countrymen now to erect a material monument 
to him in some measure corresponding to the 




' [Murlon's Icslimony to KnoK, rs recorded by Melville, was : 
"That he nalher fcaiil nor flaUeril anie flcche" (Diary, p. 60), 
As recorded by Cnlderwixni : " Here lyelh a man wlio in his life 
never feared Ihc face of man; who hath beenc often Ihreatncil with 
dag and doger, but yill balh ended his dayes in peace and liononi. 
For he had God's providence watching over him in a spcciall niancr, 
when his vccic life was sought" (History, iii. 342}.] 
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bene6ts he has been honoured to confer on them, 
this attack on his fair fame will have been over- 
ruled for good. 

But his real monument will never be one 
graven by art or man's device. It is one more 
noble, more lasting far. It is to be found in 
the life God enabled him to live, and the work 
God honoured him to do. It is to be seen in 
the plans he devised, in the institutions he 
founded, in the people he moulded anew, when 
the old church had confessedly failed in its 
mission. And while the Scottish nation con- 
tinues to retain these institutions, and to bear 
this impress, it will continue the grandest, as it 
is the most telling, monument to the memory of 
its noble-hearted and single-minded reformer. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE SECOND BOOK OF DISCIPLINE. 

In a previous lecture I have endeavoured to 
give a pretty full account of the First Book 
of Discipline. It remains yet to say a few 
words about the Second Book of Discipline. 

Principal John Cunningham has said : " The 
First Book exhibited a system of polity saga- 
ciously suited to the circumstances of the 
country and the church : it seemed to grow out 
of the times."' I will add that it was not 
only suited to the times, but to many of the 
practical needs of the church of all times. I 
therefore hold that even yet it is worthy of 
a higher place than to be deemed merely a 
"collection of parchments and coins deposited 
beneath it [i.e., the Second Book] by which 
future generations may read the story of the 
times in which the building was begun."* The 

' Cunninglmni's Church Histoiy of Scotland, 1S59, L 444. 
» Ibid., i. 445. 
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Second Book is more a book of constitutional 
law ; and aims, as the Principal says, at elabo- 
rating a system from the New Testament with- 
out reference to circumstances, and bears far 
more resemblance to the Ordonnances of Calvin 
than to tlic less ambitious and more compre- 
hensive Church Order Books of Germany. But 
the Second Book of Discipline has even fewer 
practical details than the ordinances of Geneva. 
Of course, so far as it actually abolished or 
modified the regulations of the First Book, 
these fell to be disused ; but in so far as it did 
not actually do so, they still had a certain 
validity: and even in the Covenanting times it 
is generally the Books, not the Book of Dis- 
cipline, to which reference is made in Acts of 
Assembly, 

No one in our times, perhaps, has shown a 
more thorough appreciation of the real merits 
of the First Book than the Duke of Argyll in 
his well-known essay on "Presbytery." Mr 
Hill Burton, who depreciates it in comparison 
with the Second, makes far more than is war- 
ranted of the strong language in which it occa- 
sionally indulges against the old church, with 
which he contrasts the more restrained and 
balanced utterances of the Second Book.' I 
do not yield to many in my admiration of the 
' Hill Biiiion'i Kislory of Scotland, 1676, v. 203. 
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courage and calmness of Melville; but I could 
no more think of placing him, scholarly and 
bold, yet calm, as he generally was, nor the 
Book attributed to him, more logical and un- 
impassionately didactic though it be, before the 
eager, impetuous, yet sagacious Knox, with his 
wealth of rude eloquence and thrilling tender- 
ness, and his Book in which these qualities of 
head and heart are so clearly mirrored, than I 
would think of placing Calvin, highly as I 
honour him, before Luther, or his Catechism 
before the Wittenberg hymn-books. 

I do not believe that the principles of the 
two Books are so widely different as they have 
sometimes been represented to be, or that the 
grand ideas of Knox concerning the place of 
the laity in the church, the education of the 
young, and the support and kindly treatment 
of the aged poor, were meant to be rejected 
or ignored by his great successor ; but I do 
think these matters fall considerably into the 
background. Some of the noblest conceptions 
of the earlier Book are narrowed, and the whole 
system stiffened; and in the contests in which 
the church had then to engage with the young 
monarch, in vindication of her independence in 
her own province, positions were laid down which 
were soon pressed to consequences from which 
Knox and his associates would have shrunk. 
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They, who had been obliged long to contend 
with a corrupt and obstinate clergy which would 
grant no real reform in doctrine, no substantial 
concessions for the alleviation of practical griev- 
ances, boldly laid down the principle that 
" to kings, princes, rulers, and magistrates . . . 
chieflie and most principallie the conser\-ation 
and purgation of the religioun apperteinis; so 
that not on lie they are appointed for civill 
policie, but also for maintenance of the trew 
religioun, and for suppressing of idolatrie and 
superstitioun whatsoever. . . . And therefore wee 
confesse and avow that sik as resist the supreme 
power doing that thing quhilk appertains to his 
charge, do resist Goddis ordinance, and there- 
fore cannot be guiltles."^ Melville, who was 
called to contend with a king bent on securing 
autocratic power in the church as well as in the 
state, laid down, with the utmost precision, the 
principle in chapter x., "Although kings and 
princes that be godlie, sutntymes be their awin 
authority whan the kirk is corruptit and all 
things out of ordor, place ministers and restore 
the trew service of the Lord efter the examples 
of sum godly kings of Juda and divers godly 
emperours and kings also in the light of the 



' Confesaon of 1560, in Dunlop's Conreasions, ii. 93, 93. [In 

Laing's Kncii, ii. iiS, it is rcfirmaliBun and pHrgntisun InslKid of 
(siiitrvalion and fuTgalimi .\ 
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New Testament! yit quhair the ministrie of the 
kirk is anes lawfutlie constitute and they that 
are placeit do thair office faithfullie, all godlie 
princes and magistratis aucht to heir and obey 
thair voice, and reverence the majeslie of the 
Son of God speiking be them " ; ' or, as in 
chapter i., where it is laid down, "As ministeris 
are subject to the judgement and punishment 
of the magistrat in externall things if they offend, 
so aucht the magistratis to submit themselfis to 
the discipline of the kirk gif they transgresse in 
matteris of conscience and religioun."* 

Hill Burton sarcastically remarks that "if we 
grant that those who prepared it were what they 
called themselves — the Church of God, presided 



' DuTilop's Confessions, ii. 78S, 7S9. [The Second Book of 
DiKipline has been frequently prinled. It is in Caldciwood'i 
History, Wodrow Soeicly cd., iiL 519-55S '• Spottiswoode'a History, 
1655, pp. 389-302 ; Spolti&woodi: Society ed., ii. 233>356 ; Uooke I 
of the Univcrsall Kirk, Bannalync Club cd., ii. 488-512; Petcrkin's 
ed., pp. 537-563 ; Dunlop's Confessions, ii. 757-805. The quolB- 
tions in the lexl arc from Dunlop.] 

' Ibid., ii. 764. Melville afictwatds more pithily enpresied the 
same principle in his soverci(^'s presence; "Thait is Iwa kings 
and IWB kingdomcs in Scotland, Thaii is Chryst Jesus the King, 
and His kingdome the kirk, whasc subject King James the Saxt is, 
anil of whase kingduine noclit n king, not a loid, nor a heid, bot 
a tnembci 1 And they whome Chrjsl hes callil and commandit to 
watch over His kirk, and govcrne His spiiiluall kingdome, heS 
luFhdcnt powai of liini and authoiitie sn to do, bathe togidder and 
•everalic ; the quhilk na Christian king nor prince sonld controll 
Knd discharge, but forlific and assist, udierwaycs noeht &thfull 
■aljects not members of Chiyst" {Melville's Diaiy, p. 370). 
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over by the Lord Jesus Christ as the representative 
of the Godhead on earth — it would be difficult 
to refuse assent to what follows. Nothing can 
be more perfect than the analysis by which the 
two ruling powers are separated from each other, 
and the ecclesiastical set above the secular."' If 
this is not quite borne out, one can hardly help 
feeling that more care should have been taken 
to mark out the limits of ecclesiastical authority, 
and to show that the power of ministers and 
elders was as distinctly limited by the laws of 
Christ as that of kings and magistrates ought to 
be by the laws of the land ; or, in other words, 
that ministers and elders may err in interpreting 
the laws of Christ, just as civil rulers may err 
in interpreting the laws of the land. No doubt 
the limitation contended for is in words admitted, 
"the magistral neither aucht to preich, minister 
the sacraments, nor execute the censuris of the 
kirk, nor yit prescrive any rewU how it sould be 
done ; hot command the ministeris to observe 
the rewU commandit in the Word, and punish 
the transgressours be civill means. The min- 
isteris exerce not the civill jurisdictioun, bot 
teich the magistrat how it sould be exercit 
according to the Word."* "It is proper to 
kings, princes, and magistrates to be callit lordis 

' Hill Barton's IIistoi7 orScullond, v. 203. 
' Dunlop's Conressions, 11. 763. 
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and dominators over their subjectis, whom they 
govern civiHy ; bot it is proper to Christ onlie to 
be caJlit Lord and Master in the spirituall govern- 
ment of the kirk, and all uthcris that beiris office 
therein aucht not to usurp dominion therein, nor 
be callit lordis, bot ontie ministeris, disciples, and 
servantis. For it is Christis proper office to 
command and rewU His kirk universall, and 
every particular kirk, throw His Spirit and 
Word, be the ministrie of men." ' But it is 
not made sufficiently prominent anywhere in the 
Book that these men are only entitled to un- 
reserved obedience when they truly speak Christ's 
mind and truly follow His Word. Those who 
have made most of the Book have neither clearly 
perceived this nor have they realised the full 
meaning of the lucid and explicit statement made 
by Rutherfurd when he was contending against 
the Erastians and Independents of England. 
Had they done so, I cannot but think that the 
bitter divisions among Scottish Presbyterians 
would have been fewer, and that there would 
have been far less occasion for the reproach often 
cast on them, that new presbyter is but old priest 
writ large. 

" That the magistrate is not obliged," Ruther- 
furd affirms, " to execute the decrees of the church 
without further examination, whether they be 

Dunlop's Confessions, ii. 76*. 
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right or wrong, as Papists teach that the magis- 
trate is to execute the decrees of their Popish 
councels with blind obedience, and submit his 
faith to them, because he is a layman and may 
not dare to examine whether the church doth 
erre or not, is clear, i. Because, if in hearing 
the Word all should follow the example of the 
men of Berea, not relying on the testimony of 
Paul or any preacher, [and] try whether that 
which concerneth their conscience and faith be 
agreeable to the Scriptures or no, and accordingly 
receive or reject; so in all things of discipline 
the mafjistrate is to try by the Word whether 
he ought to adde his sanction to these decrees 
which the church gives out for edification, and 
whether he should draw the sword against such 
a one as a herettck and a per\'erter of souls. But 
the former is true; the magistrate's practise in 
adding his civill sanction and in punishing here- 
ticks concerneth his conscience, knowing that he 
must do it in faith as he doth all his moral 
actions; ergo, the magistrate must examine what 
he practiseth in his office according to the Word, 
and must not take it upon the meer authority 
of the church, else his faith in these moral acts 
of his office should be resolved ultimate on the 
authority of the church, not on the Word of God, 
which, no doubt, is Popery, for so the warrant 
of the magistrate's conscience should not be 'thus 
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saith the Lord,' but ' thus saith the church in their 
decrees.' 2. The magistrate and all men have a 
command to try all things, ergo, to try the decrees 
of the church, and to retain what is good (i Thes. 
V. 21) ; to try the spirits even of the church in 
their decrees (i John iii. I). 3. We behooved 
[in that case] to lay down this Popish ground that 
. . . the church cannot erre in their decrees. . . . 
its against Scripture and reason that magistrates, 
and by the like reason all others, should obey the 
decrees of the church with a blinde faith, without 
inquiring in the warrants and grounds of their 
decrees, which is as good Popery as, Magistrates 
and all men are to beleeve as the church be- 
leeveth, with an implicite faith, so ignorance shall 
be the mother of devotion. Whoever impute 
this to us — who have suffered for nonconformity, 
and upon this ground, that synods can erre, re- 
fused the ceremonies — are to consult with their 
own conscience whether this be not to make us 
appear disloyall and odious to magistracy in that 
which we never thought, far lesse [presumed] to 
teache and professe it to the world."' 

Even more notable are the utterances of George 
Gillespie, when vindicating against the Erastians 
of the south that more free government of the 
church by its own courts from which they feared 

' Ruihcrfutd's Divine Right or Church GuvenimcDl, 164G, pp. 
59^1 597- [i Juhniii. 1 isimisprini in the original for i John iv. I.] 
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so many evils. " I dare confidently say," he 
affirms, " that, if comparisons be rightly made, 
presbyterial government is the most limited and 
the least arbitrary government of any other in 
the world."' And, after entering into details to 
make good this affirmation in regard to the papal 
and prelatical forms of government, he proceeds 
to maintain that Independents "must needs be 
supposed to exercise a much more unlimited or 
arbitrary power than the presbyterial churches 
do," because they exempt individual congrega- 
tions from all control and correction by superior 
courts, and because it is " one of their three 
grand principles which disclaimeth the binding 
of themselves for the future unto their present 
judgement and practice, and avoucheth the keep- 
ing of this reserve to alter and retract."' Some 
who think that, after all recent changes, they 
more truly hold the opinions of Gillespie than 
we do, have laid it down very dogmatically that 
even although the constitution of a national 
church were in all other respects scriptural, yet 
if it did not reserve this power to alter and 
retract without let or hindrance, it would still 
be at variance with the tenets of the Covenanting 
times; but you see here that Gillespie affirms 
that that was a principle of the Independents, not 

' Aaron's Rnd Blossoming, [646. p. 177. 
' lliiJ., np. iSo, iSf, 
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of the Presbyterians, and claims' it as a special 
merit of the latter that they were willing to ex- 
plain their doctrine and discipline to the civil 
authorities, and, getting these sanctioned, to abide 
by them till they were again altered by consent 
of church and state. He denies that in claiming 
a distinct government for the church the Presby- 
terians meant to deprive the Christian magistrate 
of that power and authority in matters of religion 
which the Word of God and the earlier Con- 
fessions of the Reformed churches recognised as 
belonging to his office. On the contrary, he 
maintains that not only in extraordinary cases 
when church government doth degenerate into 
tyranny, or those who manage it make defection 
from the truth, " the Christian magistrate may 
and ought to do diverse things in and for religion, 
and interpose his authority diverse wayes so as 
doth not properly belong to his cognisance, de- 
cision and administration ordinarily, and in a 
reformed and well constituted church " ; ^ but 



' [Dr Mitchell may hove found such a claim elsewhere in Gil. 
1c5pie'< works ; but it is not rlislinctly niadc in ihal chapter of 
'Aaron's Rod Blossoming' from which ihe quotations in this paia- 
paph arc taltcn, although perhaps it miy be held to be implied 
in the words ; " By which it appcarelh that their [/.«., the Inde- 
pendents'] way will not iuffer them to be so far moulded into an 
uniformity, or bounded within certain pailiculnr rules (I say not 
with others, but even among themselves) Us the Presbyterian way 
will admit of" (Aaron's Rod Blossoming, p. iSl).] 

' Auon's Rod BlosBominE, p. iSa. 
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also that, in ordinary cases, he is free to act as 
his own conscience directs in giving or refusing 
his sanction to the government and discipline of 
the church ; and that if he is offended with any 
sentence of its courts, "they ought to be ready, 
in all humility and respect, to give him an account 
and reason of such their proceedings, and by oil 
means to endeavour the satisfaction of the magis- 
trate his consciL'nce, or othen,vise to be warned 
and rectified if themselves have erred."' 

Had the principles thus laid down been more 
clearly kept in view by the framers of the Second 
Book of Discipline, its influence for good on 
Scottish Christianity would have been more un- 
mixed than it has been. Had they been more 
consistently acted on by Rutherfurd and his 
associates, who consented to their formal inser- 
tion in our later standards, many sad troubles 
which then and afterwards befel the church, for 
which they lived and laboured, would have been 
altogether avoided, or more easily provided 
against; but as it is, great misunderstandings 
have certainly arisen. The two Books of Dis- 
cipline have been too much read apart, instead 
of being regarded as complementary each of the 
other ; and while all that is liberal and pro- 
gressive tends, I think, more and more to rally 
round the one, I believe that much that is nar- 

' Aaron's Rod Blossoming, p. 1S3. 
P 
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rower, but still earnest and resolutely Christian, 
will continue to draw its inspiration from the 
other. 

The Second Book of Discipline, as well as 
the First, failed to commend itself to the ruling 
powers, and to obtain a place in its full form on 
the statute book. Those of its clauses relating 
to the functions of the several church courts were 
inserted almost word for word in the Act of the 
Scottish Parliament of 1592, reckoned the charter 
of the presbjlerian church. It was, however, 
several times ratified by the General Assembly, 
and was partially carried out by its authority from 
the time of its ratification ; and to this extent 
it, as well as the First Book of Discipline, appears 
to have been fully recognised. The question of 
its authority was very fully argued in the famous 
Auchterarder case. The counsel for the presby- 
tery and the minority of the judges did not 
venture to argue, however, that as a whole the 
Second Book of Discipline had received the sanc- 
tion of the state save in irregular times; but they 
contended that the notes, contained in Spottis- 
woode's History, of the clauses respecting which 
the king and the commissioners of Parliament 
had come to agreement with the ministers, 
should be accepted as determining the extent to 
which it was l.iw. It was affirmed, however, by 
the majority of the judges that only the clauses 
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actually inserted in the Act of Parliament could 
be so regarded, and it has since been maintained 
by Mr Peterkin that the alleged notes of agreement 
between the king and the church's commissioners 
are not actually found in the manuscript copy of 
the History which is preserved in the Advocate's 
Library.' The general theory of the church, how- 
ever, which may be said to underlie the most 
important statement of the Second Book of Dis- 
cipline, is not materially different from that which 
finds expression in the First. " The kirk of God," 
it is said, " is sumtymes largehe takin for all 
them that professe the Evangill of Jesus Christ, 
and so it is a company and fellowship, not onely 
of the godly, but also of hypocrites professing 
alwayis outwardly ane true religion. Uther tymes 
it is takin for the godlie and elect onlie, and sum- 
tymes for them that exercise spiritual function 



• Peierkin's BooUe of the Univcisall Kirk, 1839. p. 5^9 n. [The 
late Bishop Ru5££ll, aTlet examining Ihc four MS. copies uC Spot- 
liswoode's Hisloiy, came In the conclusion thai ihe one in the 
Advocates' Library is only the First and incompleted AtaSx of the 
work, and that the one in Trinity College, Dublin, ii the otic 
which Spoltiswoode himself prepared for Ihe press. Bishop Russell 
accordingly followed Ihc Dublin MS. in his edition of the Hisluiy 
printed for the Spottiswoode Society, and thai edition (as well as 
the old folio cJilion) contains the notes o( BEreemcnt and disagrec- 
menL Peterkin has printed the Second book of Discipline, from 
an allealed copy publicly tend on the 29th of Scplcmbei 1591 "in 
the elderschip of Haddinetoun,*' and " stiLscryvit be the brethren 
thairof." Of the ten subKcribcrs, nine write miiiisltr after theit 
names; the other simply iigos, "Mr L. Hay, Bass."] 
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amongis the congregation of them that profess 
the truth." ' These last, ministers, doctors, 
elders, and deacons, are taken to represent the 
church in its wider sense, and must have a lawful 
calling from it. This lawful calling is said to 
consist of two parts — viz., election and ordination. 
Election is defined to be the choosing out of a 
person or persons most able for the office that is 
vacant, by the judgment of the eldership and 
consent of the congregation to which the person 
or persons are appointed. Ordination is defined 
as the separation and sanctifying of the person 
appointed of God and His kirk after he be well 
tried and found qualified. The ceremonies of 
ordination are declared to be fasting, earnest 
prayer, and imposition of the hands of the elder- 
ship. Then follow two of the most important 
paragraphs in the Book, which come nearest to 
supplying that which I deem defective in it, a 
clear and distinct admission that human rulers 
in the church as well as in the state have but 
limited powers. " All thir [i.e., those various 
kinds of office-bearers], as they must be raisit up 
be God and be Him made able for the wark 
quhairto they ar callit, so aught they [to] knaw 
their message to be limitit within God's Word, 
without the quhilk bounds they aught not to 
passe. All thir sould tak these titils and names 
' Dunlop's Conrcuioiu, ii. 759, 760. 
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onlie . . . quhilk the Scriptures gevis unto them, 
as these quhilks import labour, travell and wark; 
and ar names of offices and ser\-ice, and not of 
idlenes, dignitie, warldHe honour or preheminence, 
quhilk be Christ our Maister is expresslie reprovit 
and forbidden. . . . And generallie thir twa 
things aught they all to respect, the glorie of 
God, and edificing of His kirk, in discharging 
their dewties in their callings."' 

It is generally supposed that it is in this Second 
Book of Discipline that we have the first clear 
institution of that church court which we now 
call the presbytery, and it admits of no dispute 
that it was in the year 1581, after the final adop- 
tion of the Book by the Assembly, that an attempt 
was made, with consent of the crown, regularly 
to divide the country into presbyteries. These, 
however, though marked out on paper in that 
year, were in point of fact only gradually set up, 
and in general they arose out of, and absorbed 
into themselves, the previously existing exercise, 
which the First Book of Discipline had sanc- 
tioned and recommended to meet weekly for the 
study and interpretation of the Scriptures.* The 
introduction of what are called, but erroneously, 
lay elders' to the place they have so long worthily 



' Dunlop's ConfcHions, ii. 769. ' Sitfra, pp. 170-173, 

* L" Some leproaclifutly and olliers igiiDnilill)' call them /iiy 
tldtrt. But (he dislindiun of iht clcrgie nnd laiij- is popish and 
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filled in the presbyteries was a still more gradual 
process. The presbytery of St Andrews, even 
down to the close of the sixteenth century-, 
appears to have contained no elders save the 
doctors, under which name were comprehended 
the masters of the university, both professors of 
divinity and professors of philosophy, and even 
the doctor or master of the grammar-school. 
The question, however, has been raised whether 
it is really the presbytery or the kirk-session 
which is meant by the word eldership, which is 
generally applied in the Second Book of Dis- 
cipline to that court to which it asserts that it 
belongs to sec that the Word of God is purely 
preached within its bounds, the sacraments 
rightly administered, the discipline maintained, 
and the ecclesiastical goods rightly distributed ; 
to take care that the ordinances made by pro- 
vincial, national, and general assemblies are 
duly executed; and also to make constitutions 
which concern to -rrphrov in the kirk,' — all which 
duties by the Act of Parliament are expressly 



nnti-chrislian ; anO ihey who have narrowly coniiilcrcil the recotJs 
of ancient limes hnve nultd Lhis dijiinclion as oiic of the grounds 
whence Ihc mj-slcry of iniqiiily hnd Ihe hcginning of il. The name 
of clir^i apjiiopiiate lo niinislna a fulJ of ptlili: nnd VLiiiiL-gloty, 
nnii hnlh niaiJc Ihe holy people of GoU lo he dcspiseJ, ns if ihcy 
were proph.ine and uncleane in comparison of Ihcir miiiisteiK" 
(CJilli'spic's Assertion of ihc Gove- m men I, 1641, p, 3).] 
' Dunlop'i Cimrcs^cm'!, 1i. 779, jSo. 
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assigned to the presbytery.' This question has 
been keenly debated down to our own day. The 
weight of authority is certainly verj' decidedly in 
favour of the opinion which identifies this elder- 
ship with the presbytery. Among recent author- 
ities we have Dr David Laing and Dr Cook of 
Haddington on this side, in opposition to the 
late Principal Cunningham of St Andrews; and 
among those of a somewhat earlier time we have 
Principal Lee, Dr M'Crie, and the late Dr George 
Cook of St Andrews pronouncing in favour of the 
same view. If we go to older authorities again, 
we have Spottiswoode, the episcopal historian, 
and Calderwood, the presbyterian, at one in sup- 
porting it. I know of no considerable authority 
in the seventeenth century which has been 
adduced on the other side, save that of Hen- 
derson, whose statement, however, is rather 
inferential than direct. In fact, the eldership is 
used in the Second Book of Discipline itself as a 
convertible term with presbytery, and is often so 
used in the acts of contemporary assemblies. 
When presbyteries came to be set up, they are 
sometimes designated by the name of eldership, 
and sometimes by that of presbytery ; and where 
our present authorised version of Scripture reads 
" with the laying on of the hands of the presby- 
ter>'," the Genevan version reads, " with the 
' AcUoflhe PacliaEnents of Scotland, iii. 543. 
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laying on of the hands of the companie of the 
eldership." ' 

The only other alternative is that suggested 
by the late Procurator Cook, that in the Second 
Book of Discipline the functions of the two courts 
were as yet undistributed ; and that when they 
came to be legally distributed by the Act of 
Parliament of 1592, those which the framers of 
the Second Book assigned to the eldership were 
in nearly its very words appropriated to the 
presbytery, and a much more limited province 
assigned to the kirk-scssion — the court called by 
the Puritans of the south by the name of the 
Lesser Presbytery. Perhaps it may be regarded 
as a rather curious confirmation of this theory of 
Procurator Cook's, that what he supposes to have 
been first intended by the framers of the Book as 
a common court is asserted by Gillespie, the 
ablest of their successors in the following century, 
to have been really characteristic of the presby- 
tery of the primitive church. Whatever may be 
thought of his argument in vindication of what 
he calls the two presbyteries, the fact remains 
that he explicitly admits there was but one in the 
primitive church;* and this will be all the more 

' [In some editions of the Gencvsn Tcrsion the word "cldei- 
ship " is thus explained in the margin : " Under this name he can- 
lainelh the whole minislcrie of the church which was al Ephcsus.") 

* Assertion of the Gavemmenc of ihc Church of Scollarnl, 1641, 
pp. 118130, 136 M?- 
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remarkable if, with Mr Cook, we hold that what 
the framers of the Second Book of DiscipHne 
really designed was one presbytery or eldership 
governing a larger or smaller number of churches 
in common ; and that we owe the distribution of 
the power between the two courts rather to the 
Act of Parliament than to the Second Book of 
Discipline. I agree with Gillespie, however, 
that in the circumstances of the church in a 
thoroughly Christianised country it would have 
been a matter to be regretted if every congrega- 
tion had not had its session or lesser presbytery, 
with such definitely limited powers as by the Act 
of Parliament, and by the later acts of the church, 
are entrusted to it ; and I am not sure that we 
do not owe this arrangement to the episcopal 
rather than to the presbyterian party, and that 
it was a concession made by them as the only 
presbytery they could well acknowledge, if they 
were to leave any function for the bishop at all 
in this court. At least the rough draft of the 
clause of the subsequent Act of Parliament in 
regard to the kirk-session appears first in the 
conference held between the two parties, and is 
then noted as having had the express approval of 
the king and commissioners of Parliament,' which 

' [It is nol quite clear which conference Dt Mitchell is here 
referring to. In tlie conference held at Stirling in December 1578, 
the Second Book of Discipline was discussed section Tjj section. 
Tiic resulis ire preserved nol only by Spolliswoode, as mcnIiuneU 
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was not at that time, nor till considerably later, 
secured to the clauses in the Act affirming the 
powers of the larger presbytery. 

I have said elsewhere that in chapters xxv. 
and xxvi, of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith we have a doctrine affirmed as to the 
church and the communion of saints which 
seems to me to be more thoroughly catholic 
than that which is set forth in the Articles of 
the Irish Episcopal Church, of the teaching of 
which the compilers of our Confession have so 
largely availed themselves. In addition to one 
invisible church to which all the true elect 
of God are affirmed to belong, and particular 
visible churches composed of professing Christ- 
ians in particular nations (both of which are 
expressly owned in both formularies), the West- 
minster Confession recognises one visible church 
to which all throughout the world who profess 

above (p. axf n.], but also bj Coldenrood (iii. 433-443), neither of 
whom, however, says [hat ihesc resulU were Ihen noted as having 
been exprcKslj' approved by the king. The heads agrceil upon nt 
llie HilyriKNl conference on I7lh Fcbniary 15S5-S6 do nol include 
anylliing which can be regarded as the draft of the clause of the 
Act of 1591 cnncerniriE the power and jurisdiction of " parlicnlare 
kirltis" (Caldcrwood's Ilisloiy, iv. 49I.494). The articles defining 
the jurisdiction of ptuviticia] assemblies, piesliyteries, nnd particular 
kirks, agreed on by the king in conference with some of the brethren 
sent to him by the General Assembly in May 1 586, are Iransfetted 
almost ffriarim to the Act of Parliament of 159a (Baolte of the 
Universnll Kirk, Bannatyne Club edit., ii. 665, 666; Caldcrwood's 
History, iv, 567, 56S ; Acts of Pnrlianienl, iii 541, 543).] 
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faith in Christ are to feel that they belong, and 
with the members of which they are bound, as 
God gives them opportunity, to cultivate union 
and communion. " The catholic or universal 
church, which is invisible, consists of the whole 
number of the elect that have been, are, or shall 
be gathered into one, under Christ the head 
thereof; and is the spouse, the body, the ful- 
ness of Him that filleth all in all. The visible 
church, which is also catholic or universal under 
the Gospel (not confined to one nation as before 
under the law), consists of all those throughout 
the world that profess the true religion, and of 
their children, and is the kingdom of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the house and family of God, out 
of which there is no ordinary possibility of 
salvation. Unto this catholic visible church 
Christ hath given the ministry, oracles, and 
ordinances of God for the gathering and per- 
fecting of the saints in this life to the end of 
the world ; and doth by His own presence and 
Spirit, according to His promise, make them 
effectual thereunto. This catholic church hath 
been sometimes more, sometimes less, visible; 
and particular churches which are members 
thereof arc more or less pure, according as the 
doctrine of the Gospel is taught and embraced, 
ordinances administered, and public worship 
performed more or less purely in them. . . . All 
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saints that are united to Jesus Christ their 
head, by His Spirit and by faith, have fellow- 
ship with Him in His graces, sufferings, death, 
resurrection, and glory. And, being united to 
one another in love, they have communion in 
each other's gifts and graces, and are obliged 
to the performance of such duties, public and 
private, as do conduce to their mutual good." 
In other words, every true member of the 
church, be he hearer or office-bearer, holds his 
place in the body for the good of all, and is 
bound to use his gifts and opportunities to 
promote, as far as he can, the spiritual and 
temporal good of all. A single sentence from 
the Westminster Directory for Church Govern- 
ment is all I need to give, in supplement of this 
statement of the Confession, to put you in full 
possession of their authors' views and aspirations. 
" When their number [i.e., the membership of a 
congregation] is so great that they cannot con- 
veniently meet in one place, it is expedient that 
they be divided according to the respective bounds 
of their dwellings into distinct and fixed congre- 
gations for the better administration of such 
ordinances as belong unto them, and the dis- 
charge of mutual duties ; wherein all, according 
to their several places and callings, are to labour 
to promote whatever appertains to the power of 
godliness and credit of religion, that the whole 
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land, in the fall extent of it, may become the 
kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ." 

The sum of all this may be given in the 
words of Henderson, in the conclusion of his 
treatise on 'The Government and Order of the 
Church of Scotland,' the only other treatise 
which has any right to be set alongside of 
the Books of Discipline. " In the authoritie of 
these assemblies, parochial, presbyteriall, pro- 
vinciall, and nationall, and in the subordination 
of the lesser unto the greater, or of more par- 
ticular elderships to the larger and generall 
eldership, doth consist the externall order, 
strength, and steadfast nesse of the Church of 
Scotland. . . . Here there is a superiority with- 
out tyrannie, for no minister hath a papall or 
monarchical! jurisdiction over his own flock, far 
lesse over other pastors and over all the con- 
gregations of a large dioces. Here there is 
paritie without confusion and disorder, for the 
pastors are in order before the elders, and the 
elders before the deacons; the church [i.«., each 
congregation] is subordinate to the presbyterie, 
the presbyterie to the synod, and the synod to 
the nationall assembly. One pastor also hath 
priority [of esteem] before another, for age, for 
zeale, for gifts, for his good deservings of the 
church, each one honouring him whom God 
hath honoured, and as he beareth the image of 
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God which was to bee seen among the apostles 
themselves. But none hath power or jurisdic- 
tion above others : even as in nature one eye 
hath not power over another, only the head 
hath power over all, even as Christ over His 
church. . , . And lastly, here there is a 
subjection without slaverie, for the people are 
subject to the pastors and assemblies, yet there 
is no assemblie wherein everie particular church 
hath not interest and power ; nor is there any- 
thing done but they are, if not actually, yet 
virtually called to consent unto it."^ This is 
presbytery in theory, and there is no reason 
why we should not approximate to the ideal in 
practice more closely than some recent repre- 
sentations imply, save that we come short of 
what we ought to be as men and as Christians, 
and that would suffice to mar any form of 
government that could be devised by the wit 
of men. 

1 The Government and Order of the Church of Scotland, 1641, 
pp. 60, 64, 65. 
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ALESIUS. 



We owe it to the Rev. Christopher Anderson, the 
author of the 'Annals of the English Bible,' that 
attention has been once more turned to the 
deeply interesting story of Alexander Alane, or 
Alesius. Principal Lorimer, in his ' Scottish 
Reformation,' has thrown further light on hira. 
And Dr Merle D'Aubigne, who appears to have 
minutely examined most of his tracts and com- 
mentaries, has wrought into his graphic but 
imaginative narrative much of the information 
which they have been the chief means of handing 
down to us. It was after his expatriation that he 
received from Melanchthon the name of Alesius, 
or the wanderer. 

This highly distinguished but long forgotten 
alumnus of St Andrews University was born in 
Edinburgh on the 23rd of April 1500, of honest 
parents, and received the first rudiments of his 
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education iq his native city. It was probably 
while he was still there that he had vouchsafed 
on his behalf those wonderful interpositions of 
Providence, which remained through life engraven 
on his heart, and which he thus relates in lus 
preface to his Commentary on the Second Epistle 
of Paul to Timothy, published at Leipzig in 1551. 
"Certe ab infantia [Diabolus] me saepe incautum 
opprimere voluit, et perdere non tam insidiis et 
crudelitate hostium, quam praecipitio in ignem 
et aquam. Verum ille, qui servaxit me iat^ 
omnia pericula et infantem de gradibus patris 
mei cadentem in acervum lapidum advectorum 
ad extruendum supremum tabulatum in oedibus, 
et reptantem manibus in cacumine altissimi 
montis, ex cujus declivi vel pracrupto, divinitus 
in alterum latus in quo facilis erat descensus, 
subito perveni." ^ With even more than his usual 
licence, Dr D'Aubigne thus recounts this adven- 
ture: He "was fond of going with other boys of 
his own age to the heights which environ Edin- 
burgh. The great rock on the summit of which 
the castle stands, the beautiful Gallon Hill, and 
the picturesque hill called Arthur's Seat, in turn 

' [Alesius Uiut proceeds : " Et in nmri inl« lempestates el 18 
dlcbus illblus lercam in lelcmmo apccu inter bufoncs el Krpcnlcs 
cuslndivil [uportct cnim rae haec alicubi commemorare pro griiU- 
ludinc crga Deum). Hie igilur Snlvator omnium, maiitne fidclium, 
perGcict id quod per me focerc instiluit" (In Alteroin ad Tiniotheum 
eiposltio. Aulore Alexaodio Aledo. D. Lipsiae, 1551, sign. A a).] 
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attracted them. One day, it was in 1512, Alex- 
ander and his friends, having betaken themselves 
to the last - named hill, amused themselves by 
rolling over and over down a slope which ter- 
minated in a precipice. Suddenly the lad found 
himself on the brink ; terror deprived him of his 
senses; some hand grasped him and placed him 
in safety, but he never knew by whom or by 
what means he had been rescued. The priests 
gave the credit of this escajje to the paper with 
which they had provided him, but Alexander him- 
self attributed it to God and his father's prayers." ' 

' D'Aubign^'s ReformaliQii in the Time of Calvin, vi. 13, 14, 
[D'Aubign^ is lieii: rollowing, nr lalher embellishing, llie accouni 
which Alesius thus gives in aniilher of his works; " Pueri, mc 
adhuc puero, quasdam sententius eiceiptas ex Joanne, sccipLas in 
mcmbnma, ut itlam, in principio cmt vcibum, Ecce agous L)ci, &<:■, 
Sic Deus dileiil mundum, Ego sum resurrectio et vita, &c., ac 
ntnilcs, vel auro ct argento inclusss citca collum geslabont, non tam 
ornamenti causa, quam quod magnini vim et virlulem in his collu- 
caient conim incaniationes ei peticula, in quae diaboliu socpe pueros 
incsatos bold conjicere. Memini frequenlet, el qaolies remlniscar, 
lolo corpore cohorresco, mc in piaeruplo altissimi montis manibas 
el pedibus replnnleni, ac pioiimum praecipilio, subilo translatum 
ncscio K quo aui qunuiodo. in alium locum : el aUa vice ex emin- 
enlioii deambulacro Bfdium paliis cadcntem inter ncervuin Inpidum 
poilcndiirum ad aediddum, survatum esse divinilus. 

" Non ttibuo lisnc salulcm senlcntiis e» Joanne, quas forsnn 
aljorum pucrorum more circumFerebajn : sed lidei parcntum, qui 
harum senlentiain nienle circumfeiebont, cl pin me orabanl. Scd 
lamen, uf mihi videlur. magis deceret nobilitatem Chrislianam, has 
el similes sentenlios in auio et lapidibus preciasis insculptas a collo 
dependenles circumferre, qu^m elhnicorum Regum ac Caesanim 
imagines" (Commenlarius in Evangeliutn Joannis. Basileae, 155J. 
E pistols Dedicatoria, pp. 14-16}.] 
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Aleuus, or Alanc as he was still called, being 
of good abilities, was early sent to the university, 
and seems to have been one of the first set of 
students who entered St Leonard's College (the 
college founded by Prior John Hepburn, with the 
consent of Archbishop Alexander Stuart) after its 
opening in 1512. His studies appear to have 
been prosecuted there in the usual way, and in 
1515 he became a determinant, or took the de- 
gree of B.A. ; ' and, probably after acting for a 
few years as a regent in the college, he was 
drafted as a novice into the priory, and ultimately 
became one of its canons. When John Major 
came to St Andrews in 1523 as principal of the 
Psedagogium, he, like Hamilton and some others 
who ultimately shared the same opinions, studied 
theology under him, and made great progress, 
especially in the study of the schoolmen and the 
fathers of the Christian church. He was, like 
most of the young scholastics of his time, fond 
of disputation ; and if he listened to those lectures 
on the gospels which Major gave to the press 
some years after, he probably imbibed from his 
teacher that combative attitude towards the new 




' (In a lisl of n&mes *riihoul tt heading, he appwus as " Alcxr. 
Allanc Tia. Lau.," which ^hows ihol nf tlic nilions inlo which the 
Tncmbcti of the uiiivtisily w»ie then clnssified, he belonged lo 
Lolhian. In Uie \hl of dclotminiinU he appeits os " Allexr Alnn." 
Opposite his tumic luid the names of his ctass-fclloH's Ls llie worf 
"pauperei," wliich shows that they paid no fees.] 
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opinions which at this period of his life he showed. 
D'Aubign6 says : " His keenest desire was to 
break a lance with Luther. ... As he could not 
measure himself personally with the man whom 
he named arch -heretic, Alcsius had refuted his 
doctrine in a public discussion held at the uni- 
versity. The theologians of St Andrews had 
covered him with applause.' . . . Alesius, alive 
to these praises and a sincere catholic, thought 
that it would be an easy task for him to convince 
young Hamilton of his errors. . . . Armed 
cap - a - pie, crammed with scholastic learning, 
and with all the formula ' quo modo sit, quo 
mode nonsit,' " he had various discussions with 
him, " Hamilton had before him nothing but 
the Gospel, and he replied to all the reasonings 
of his antagonist with the clear, living, and 
profound word of the Scriptures. . . . Alesius, 
struck and embarrassed, was silenced, and felt 
as if ' the morning star were rising in his heart. 
It was not merely his understanding that was 
convinced, the breath of a new life penetrated 
his soul."* He continued from time to time to 
visit the reformer while he lived, and to cherish 

' He himself 111 11 laiei [icrioii ingenuonily acknowle^cs liat hi» 
ugumuiU in great pail wcic borrowed frum the treatise of an 
EnE'ish bishop, n.inicly yisher, Bishop of Rochester, who at Ihe 
request of [Icniy VIII. Iiud replied to Lullicr's attack on thai 
monarch. 

' D'Aubi^c's ReformatioD in the Tinie of Calvin, vi. 59, 60. 
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his memory after he had been so cruelly put to 
death. 

When the opiDions and martyrdom of Hamil- 
ton were the subject of conversation among the 
canons, several of the younger of whom were 
attached to him, Alesius refused to condemn him. 
He was not yet by any means, as Dr Lorimer 
would have it, a Lutheran; he was not yet pre- 
pared to separate himself from the old church; 
but he saw and mourned over her corruptions, 
and longed, and in a quiet way laboured, for the 
removal of them, and also yearned for the 
revival of a more earnest Christian spirit, and 
more correct moral conduct among those over 
whom his influence extended. From that day 
no one could induce him to express approval of 
the proceedings which had been taken against 
Hamilton, or to pronounce an unfavourable judg- 
ment on the articles for which he had been con- 
demned to death. 

This silence brought him under the suspicion 
of his more bigoted associates, and gave special 
offence to his superior, Prior Patrick Hepburn 
(the nephew of Prior John, who had founded 
St Leonard's College), a violent, coarse, immoral 
young noble, emulous of the debaucheries and 
vices, as well as of the cultured hauteur, of the 
young French ecclesiastics of rank among whom 
his youth had been passed. Knox has given a 
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graphic if rather coarse account of the revelries 
of this young man and his gay associates, more 
in keeping with what we should have expected 
from the sons of Tarquin in heathen Rome than 
from the HUe of the young ecclesiastics of a 
primatial Christian city, and under the eye of 
an aged archbishop.^ The representation of 
Alesius is only the more credible because it is 
the more restrained, and the one representation 
corroborates the other, and proves to what a low 
ebb morality had sunk among the ministers of 
the old church in Scotland before it was swept 
away. Not only did this bold bad man set at 
nought the laws of God and the canons of his 
church, and make a boast of doing so among his 
boon companions, but even when the archbishop 
sought to separate him from his unlawful con- 
nection, the prior collected his armed retainers, 
and would have fought with him had not the 
Earl of Rothes and the Abbot of Arbroath, the 
primate's hopeful nephew, come between the two 
bands and patched up a sort of truce between 
their leaders, 

The Christian lives and healthful influence of 
the younger canons could not but be felt to be a 
standing rebuke by their superior, and doubtless 
were one main cause why he bore them so deep 
a grudge and gave way to such savage outbursts 
I Laing's Kncix, i. 40, 41. 
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of temper in his intercourse with them. He is 
said to have denounced them, and especially 
Alesius, to the aged primate, and probably with 
the view of entrapping him into some unguarded 
expression of approval of the new opinions, he 
got him appointed to preach the sermon at the 
opening of a synod of bishops and priests which 
was held at St Andrews probably in the Lent of 
the year 1529. Alesius, while carefully avoiding 
ever>'thing which might give needless offence to 
his hearers, thought, to use his own words, that 
in such presence, and speaking in the Latin lan- 
guage, he would not discharge his duty unless he 
earnestly exhorted those set in authority over the 
churches to the practice of piety, the observance 
of good morals, the study of Christian doctrine, 
and the pious teaching and governing of their 
churches. He confesses that he earnestly in- 
veighed against immoral priests, but he adds 
that as he had said nothing in a disloyal spirit, 
or more harshly than the facts warranted, and 
had attacked no one by name, the sermon gave 
no offence to good men. But his irate and 
domineering prior imagined that the sermon was 
specially aimed at him, and was intended to hold 
him up to the ridicule of the assembled prelates 
and clergy. Having already defied the arch- 
bishop, Hepburn could not brook such a liberty 
on the part of one of his own subordinates. An 
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opportunity soon occurred to him of paying back 
with interest the insult which he imagined had 
been done to him. 

It so happened that the whole college of 
canons resolved, for many and grave reasons, to 
lodge a complaint with the king respecting the 
harshness and cruelty of their superior. When 
this came to Hepburn's ears, he rushed with a 
band of armed attendants into the sacred chapter- 
house where the canons were assembled, and 
when admonished by Alesius, who probably pre- 
sided in the meeting, not in the heat of passion 
to be guilty of any foolish prank, he ordered the 
speaker to be seized by his armed attendants, 
and drawing his sword would have run it through 
him had not two of the canons forcibly dragged 
him back and turned aside his weapon. The 
affrighted and timid canon cast himself at his 
superior's feet and entreated him to spare his 
life, but in return only received a kick in the 
breast which nearly proved fatal to him. When 
he had partially recovered from this, and was 
being hurried off to prison, another dastardly 
attack was made on him, but that was parried 
by the prior's own retainers, who saw that he 
was beside himself with rage and fury. After 
this all the other canons were seized and im- 
prisoned, but on the remonstrance of certain 
noble friends they were ordered to be released 
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by the king, who was then in St Andrews aad 
was informed of what had taken place. 

The king's order was speedily carried out in 
regard to all save Alesius ; but he, notwith- 
standing all remonstrances of friends, was not 
only detained in custody, but was even thrust 
into a more filthy dungeon, called by the suf- 
ferer, in one of his treatises, (eUrrimo specu subtus 
terrain inter bu/otus et serpenles,^ and in another 
a latrind} or sink, to which I know nothing 
at all corresponding in St Andrews save the 
underground chamber near the college hall,^ and 
the roughly-hewn cavern still subsisting in the 
rock to the north of the house at the end of 
Castle Street, going down by the southern en- 
trance by thirty or more somewhat irregular steps 
through the rock, and terminating in a small 
chamber of rounded or oval form, having an 
opening in its roof originally little more than a 
foot in diameter, but now considerably enlarged, 
and to which on the other side a covered pas- 
sage from the castle leads down. They might 
well abandon hope who entered there, and pos- 
sibly one at least of its uses was for literally 
immuring those who were never again to have 

' [See it so described in the passage qaoted, supra, p. i4o n.] 
' [He calls it a. latrind in his ' Responsio sd Cochlei Calumnias,' 
lAga. A V. 

• [Now known bs Bishop's Hall.] 
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further intercourse with their fellow -men. In 
this or some other equally horrible place the 
poor canoa was couiined for eighteen or twenty 
days ; and when, after repeated remonstrances 
on the part of the king and the magistrates of 
the city, the prior was qbhged to produce his 
victim, he enjoined him strictly on no accoiint 
to utter one word about the shameful maltreat- 
ment to which he had been subjected. Alesius, 
however, had suffered too horribly in this place 
to let slip the opportunity so unexpectedly pre- 
sented to him of telling the worst to the friendly 
magistrates, and entreating them to save him 
from all further risk of a repetition of this bar- 
barous cruelty. But the magistrates, though 
friendly, were easily persuaded that all was now 
to go right. As soon, however, as they were 
got out of the way under this persuasion, the 
prior upbraided the poor canon for having 
divulged the whole disgusting truth which he 
had enjoined him to conceal, and ordered him 
to be again placed in confinement, in which he 
was left to languish for nearly a year. But 
this confinement was in a less objectionable 
place, and apparently within the precincts of 
the priory; and when the prior was absent the 
canons occasionally had the prisoner brought 
out from his ward, and even permitted him, as 
in former times, to take a leading part in the 
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services at the altar. On one occasion tlie 
prior, coming back unexpectedly, and seeing, 
what occurred in his absence, ordered AlesJus 
at once into confinement, threatening on the 
morrow to have him off to the old filthy place 
where his life had been so nearly sacrificed 
before, and where he was to be entrusted to 
the care of a more remorseless jailer. 

As soon as their superior left them for the 
night the canons, satisfied that all hope of pre- 
serving the life of their comrade in St Andrews 
was at an end, and that if he did not seek 
safety by instant flight horrible torments and 
certain death awaited him, gathered round him 
and urged him to escape. On his expressing 
a wish to consult with other friends before taking 
a step so serious, they pressed him only the more 
urgently to flee and leave the country at once, 
as he would certainly be pursued, and, if over- 
taken, brought back for condign punishment. 
The sequel I give in his own unvarnished state- 
ment, which is to me more touching from its 
very simplicity than the highly embellished 
rechauffees of D'Aubign^: " Etsi maximo dolore 
afficiebar cum cogitarem mihi ^ patria, qua 
nihil dulcius est bene institutis naturis, disce- 
dendum esse, tamen, et necessitati, et tot bon- 
orum virorum consiliis parendnm duxi."' And 

' Rcipotiiio ad Cochlpj Calumnins, jign. A yj. 
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then follows a parting scene only less affecting 
than that of St Paul from the disciples on the 
seashore at Tyre, and proving that even yet 
all good was not extinguished from the hearts 
of those under the rule of this vicious prior, 
and encouraging the hope, which was after- 
wards fully realised, that the best of them 
would ultimately find a more congenial home 
in a new and purified church. Only the 
apostle, though in a heathen land, could kneel 
down in open day on the seashore to pray with 
his friends, and they without challenge could 
accompany him to the ship which waited to re- 
ceive him; while these men, though living in a 
professedly Christian land, had secretly to bring 
out their friend from the place of confinement 
and comfort him, and then send him away alone 
into the thick darkness to pursue his weary 
journey under cover of night to that broad firth 
which bounds Fifeshire on the north, if haply 
he might find on its shores some boat to ferry 
him across, or on its bosom some friendly craft 
to convey him without loss of time beyond 
the reach of his implacable persecutor. " Clam 
igitur educunt me domo, instruunt et viatico. 
Ita cum lachrymantes inter nos vale dixissemus, 
et illi suavissima commemoratione illustrium 
virorum et sanctorum qui similiter t patria 
tyrannidi cesserunt, maesticiam meam non nihil 
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levassent, media jam nocte in densissimis tene- 
bris solus iter ingredior." ' Sadly he plodded 
on his way through the darkness, oppressed 
with forebodings, for he knew of no hospitable 
retreat in other lands ; he had neither friend 
nor acquaintance among foreigners; he could 
speak no language but his native tongue and 
Latin ; and he had some reason to fear that he 
might be classed with those vagabonds who had 
been driven out from various Continental states 
because of their fanatical opinions, and were 
justly suspected even by Protestants in Ger- 
many. But in the multitude of distracting 
thoughts within him he encouraged himself in 
the Lord his God and in Christ his Saviour. 
Ere morning had well dawned his journey was 
completed, and he got safely on shipboard, 
where, according to his own account, qui'dam 
homo germanus- — that is, according to some, a 
certain man a German; according to others, a 
certain man a kinsman— received him very affec- 
tionately, and afterwards nursed him with great 
kindness during the sea-sickness from which he 
suffered throughout the stormy vogage. 

On the day following his escape, when the 
vessel which sheltered him had already sailed, 
there came horsemen to the shore, sent by the 
prior from St Andrews, to make search for the 

' Reiponno od Cochlei Cnlumnioa, aga. A vj. ' Ibid. 
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fug^itive. When they returned without success to 
their master, he is reported to have summoned 
before him a certain citizen of Dundee, whom he 
suspected to have aided in providing a ship for 
the canon. This merchant citizen ^ took with 
him another true-hearted favourer of the Refor- 
mation, James Scrymgeour, provost of the town ; 
and on the former denying that he had given 
the assistance which he was accused of doing to 
Alesius, and which probably he could deny with 
a good conscience, his sons in St Andrews and 
Dundee having been too prudent to involve him 
in their little plot, the provost spoke out boldly 
to the haughty prior, and said: Why make a 
work about this? I, myself, if I had known that 
Alexander was preparing to go away, would with 
the greatest pleasure have furnished him both 
with a ship and with provisions for his voyage, 
that he might be put in safety beyond the reach 
of your cruelty. Assuredly, had he been my 
brother I would long ago have rescued him from 

' No dnubi Jdtncs Wddcibum, merchant M Ihc West Kiilt Slyle 
n( Dundee, who carried on a latjje Irade wilh the Continenl, and 
was known to be friendly lo ihuse hulding the refurmcd opinions. 
One of his sons was Ihen studying al St Andrews, and probably had 
been the means of ccmrnunication between the canons and Dundee 
til secure Ijcforehnnd a speedy dcpnttute for Iheii fujjilive friend. 
[For many inltresling littnils crinceming ihc sons of lliis Dundee 
merchant, see Dr Mitcliell's Weddcrburns and ibeir Wurk, 1S67 ; 
and also his edition of The Gude and Godlie Batlati^ 1S97, pp. 
Kvii-kiili, Utxiii-dv.] 
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those perils and miseries in which you have 
involved him. 

Thus Alexander Alesius was driven from his 
much-loved native land, destined never to return 
to it more, or again to see the friends and rela- 
tions to whom he was so warmly attached. " Could 
any one then have whispered in the ear of the 
disconsolate exile that he was on the road to far 
more extensive usefulness " and freedom ; that he 
would gain many friends in foreign lands, and 
would not only be spared to labour there for more 
than thirty years, but would also be honoured to 
be the first to plead by his writings for the free 
circulation of the Scriptures in his native Scot- 
land, and one of the first to help on Cranmer in 
England, and Hermann von Wied, the reforming 
Archbishop of Cologne, in Germany ; that he 
would be privileged to attend, as one of the Pro- 
testant representatives, many of the most import- 
ant colloquies of the leaders of the old and the 
new church on the Continent, to be the intimate 
friend of Luther and Melanchthon, to labour as a 
professor of theology in two German universities, 
and to live and die in the greatest honour and re- 
spect among those with whom he laboured, — " how 
incredible would it all have seemed to him ! " Yet 
it was thus God meant it, and thus He brought it 
to pass ; and if there was one among the Scottish 
exiles of those times who was less embittered 
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towards his persecutors than another, or more 
ready to yield to them in things indifferent or of 
minor importance, if only he could gain their 
hearts for Christ and His cause in matters of 
highest moment, it was he. 

The ship in which Alesius sailed was bound 
for France, probably for Dieppe or Rouen, with 
which towns the trade of Scotland was carried 
on, and where many Scottish merchants resided 
or had factors ; but she bad not gone far on her 
way from port when a violent westerly gale carried 
her across the German Ocean, drove her into the 
Sound, and made it necessary to get her into the 
harbour at Malmo in Scania, in order to refit 
her. There, as well as at the French ports 
named, there was a community of Scottish mer- 
chants, probably by this time enjoying the minis- 
trations of John Gaw or Gall, another St Andrews 
aluinnws, early won over to the cause of the Refor- 
mation. The community of Malmo, a year or 
two before, had given its adhesion to the same 
cause, and its leading ministers, as well as the 
Scottish chaplain, were, therefore, prepared to 
welcome and treat wlh all kindness their exiled 
co-religionist, as he himself, twenty -five years 
after, feelingly narrates.* After being refitted 

' {In Lis Intioduclion (pp. iviii-xi) lo Ciu's ' Richt Vay to the 
Kingdom of llcuinc,' Dr Milchell says: "The ircaiise ' De 
Apotlalids Tmdilioailius,' id >thich he ['-'-, Alesius] hus given an 
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at Maimo, the vessel proceeded on her voyage 
to France, where Alesius left, and plodding his 
way along the northern coast, visited Belgium, 
where he would meet with friendly Scots at 
Bruges, and probably also at Antwerp. 

He then passed up the Rhine to Cologne, 
where, as already suggested, he was favourably 
received by the Archbishop, Hermann von Wied, 
who afterwards became a friend of the Refor- 
mation, though at this time, like Alesius him- 
self, not yet decided altogether to break with 
the old church. It is no doubt to this visit he 
refers in the following passage of the treatise 
from which I have repeatedly quoted: "When 
lately at Cologne I conversed familiarly with a 

account of his visit, and of the manner in wliich !ic was tccciycd by 
his couiiliyii^cn and the reforming preachers of MaTmo, is one of 
the nir«1 of his minor Ireatisu, and a not lo be found in any of 
out Scottish libraries, noi in the British Museum, nor even in ihe 
libiaiy of the University of Leipsic, in which he was so long an 
honoured professor. . . . Neither the name of Gau not that of 
any otiicr of his coimliymen then in the cily is given by Alesios. 
Principal l^orimer has ingeniously conjel^t11red that Gad 
may have come out to eel as chaplain lo liis counlT^-nicn at MaJmb. 
And I am inclined to accept ihe conjecture lo a niudi5ed extent. 
, . , At any rate, we find tlial befoie the close of 15J3 he was in 
Denmark, nnd had got such an accurate knowledge of the Danish 
language that he had tmnslnlcd and puUished a treatise of conjsider- 
able length from Danish into his native Scotch." In ihc Appendix 
to Ihe sflme Introduction (p. »lv) Dr Mitchell ciplains thai "■ modern 
Danish scholars express doubts whether, in the early pari of the l6th 
cenluty, any nation, save Ihe German as represented by the Hans- 
ealic League, nns orga^iscil as a distinct community at Mnlmd."] 
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certain man of the highest learning and authority, 
and perceived how deeply he was grieved by the 
disturbed state of the church in Germany. I 
began to exhort him to interpose his judgment in 
certain matters of dispute, because I hoped that 
milder views might gain the ascendancy if princes 
and people only had such monitors excelling in 
learning and authority. When I had argued long 
in support of my opinion, heaving a sigh, but mak- 
ing no formal reply to my arguments, he bade me 
listen to an apologue: When the lion, worn out 
with old age, could no longer obtain his prey by 
hunting, he fell on the device of inviting the 
beasts to visit him in his den. There came to him 
a bear, a wolf, and a fox. The bear entered first, 
and being affably received by the lion, and con- 
ducted round the den, he was asked how he was 
pleased with the amenity of the place. Being no 
courtier, the bear answered bluntly that he could 
never stay in such a filthy hole, among heaps of 
decaying carcasses. The lion, enraged, chid the 
bear for finding fault with the amenity of the 
royal den, and tearing him up, cast away his 
carcass among the others. The wolf, who had 
been standing by, seeing in what danger he was, 
thought by artifice to soothe the haughty mind 
of the lion. He accordingly approached, was led 
round the den, and was asked whether the smell 
of the heap of carcasses was unpleasant to him. 

R 
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The wolf replied, in a carefully considered speech, 
that he had never seen anything more pleasant. 
This artifice, however, was of no avail to the wolf. 
The lion meted out the same treatment to him as 
to the bear, tearing him up for his impudent 
flattery. The fox, who had witnessed all this, 
and how both the simplicity of the bear and the 
flatter^' of the wolf had given equal offence to the 
lion, was in great perplexity what to answer when 
it came to his turn. He went fonvard, however, 
and being interrogated as the others had been 
whether the smell of the den was disagreeable, he 
replied modestly that he could not express any 
opinion on the point, as he was labouring under 
a cold in the head." Alesius waited to hear from 
his host the moral or application of the apologue, 
but this was not given by him. He preferred to 
leave it to his own good sense, merely counselling 
him to be cautious of engaging in such discus- 
sions for the present. Ultimately, however, both 
came to sec that there is a time to speak as well 
as a time to keep silence; and it is interesting to 
note that to the last both observed similar 
moderation in their statements of doctrine, both 
evinced the same desire, by conciliation to gain 
opponents, rather than to provoke them, notwith- 
standing all the hard usage they both met with 
from their secular and ecclesiastical superiors. 
Soon after this Alesius appears to have passed 
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on from Cologne to Wittenberg, and there for a 
time to have resumed the study of theology, as 
well as of Greek and Hebrew, under Melanchthon 
and the other gifted teachers in that university, 
Luther he does not seem to have met for a time, 
or to have been acquainted with his writings when 
he published his firit ' treatises. Melanchthon 
cherished a special affection for Alesius and the 
Scottish exiles who soon after followed him to 
Wittenberg, believing that they were the descend- 
ants of those Scoti who had sent the early Chris- 
tian missionaries to Germany, and that it became 
him to repay to them the great kindness the 
heathen Germans had received from their fore- 
fathers in the distant past.* 

It was while he was thus occupied that Alesius 
heard of the cruel edict of the Scottish bishops, 
and it hardly admits of doubt that he submitted 
to Melanchthon, and got corrected by him, his 
little treatise against their decree, forbidding the 
New Testament Scriptures to be used by the laity 



' (This sentence is inteilbcd, and ihe word which seems lo be 
Jirst is lather indislinct.] 

* In the preceding narmtivc I have availed myself of the details 
which Aledus hn^ given us of his labours and sufferings in his com- 
menlaries and lesser Ireatisc.s and especially in two of the smallest 
of them, both published in 15 JJ, the one Ijeaiing ihe title — -''Alei- 
andii Alesii Epistola contm dee return ijuoddam Episcopotu in 
Seolio, quod prohibet legere Noui Testamenli libros lingua vcr- 
nacula"; the other "Alexandri Alcsii ScoUt Responsio ad Cochlei 
Calvtnnias." 




!□ the vernacular. It is a very pithy and forcible 
bit of pleading for the right of the Christian laity 
to possess and study the Scriptures in their ow-n 
tongue. This remarkable treatise struck the true 
key-note in the contest it ushered in, and helped 
it on to victory — a victory which was substantially 
to be gained ere Knox had taken his place among 
the combatants on the side of the Reformation 
at all.' 

To this epistle Cochlaeus rephed without loss 
of time,' and ere the year was out Alesius re- 
joined in that Responsio ad Cochlei calumnias,' 
in which he has given so touching an account of 
his own maltreatment, so interesting a statement 
of his own opinions in matters of faith and church 
polity, and so trenchant a reply to the sophistries 
and slanders of his opponent.* 

' [The nature of ihc arguments used by Alesias in this epislle may 
be learned from the lengthy entmcu quoted in Chtislopher Ander- 
son's Annals of the English Bible, 1845, ji. 430 437-} 

• [This reply by Cochlneiis, which is dated 6th June 1533, is 
entitled: "An Expediat Laicis, legcrc Noui Tcslamenti libros 
lingua Vcmacula? Ad Scii'nissinivm Scoliie Regem lacobum V. 
Disputatio inter Aleuindiuni Alesium Scotum, ik lahanncm Coch- 
keum GcrmBnum. Anno dni M,D. xxxm," A beautiful copy of 
this very rare work was secured at the Laing sale for the library 
of the Church of Scotland. There is also a copy in the Signet 
Library. A few cxlracls may be found in Anderson's Annals, ii. 

439-44" J 

' [A beouliful copy of this excesdvely rare tract was sIm secnred 
for the Church libraiy at the Laing sale.] 

* (Ko[ a translation by Dr Mitchell of that part of the Responsio 
which [elates to the opinions of Aledus, set Appcodis E.] 
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This able and, for the age, singularly temperate 
reply made a deep impression in England as well 
as in Scotland, and doubtless prepared the way 
for that offer of employment there which two 
years subsequently was made him by Cranmer, 
whom, in his moderation and earnest desire to 
avoid a total rupture between the old church and 
the new life, he then so much resembled. But 
whatever its merits, the disputatious Cochlaeus 
— "der gewaffnete mann," as Luther sneeringly 
terms him — was determined that his opponent 
should not have the last word in the dispute, and 
accordingly in August 1534 he published at Leip- 
sic his Apologia pro Scotiae Regno adversus per- 
sonatum Alexandrum Alesiuni Scotum.^ In this 
treatise he repeats the assertion in his previous 
one that Melanchthon, not Alesius, was the author 
of these epistles. He charges Alesius with put- 
ting lies into the mouth of a foreigner to the 
discredit of his native country, and tells him that 
if he had the power he would gladly send him 
away to Scotland with his hands tied behind his 
back to be ignominiously punished as a traitor 
and a public slanderer. His opponent's minute 
and temperate narrative of facts appears to have 

' [Dr Milclicll posscswH copies of several of the other tracts of 
Cochlaeus, as well as of this : " Vto Scutiae Re^o Apologia 
lohannis Cochlui, odveisv; pcrjonatuiu Akxandnim Alciium 
Scotum. Ad Sereniss. Scolorfi reg«. M.D.xxxiin." It ends 1 
" Ekciuum Lipuoe apud Michaelem Blum."] 
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made no impression on him. He is content 
magisterially to pronounce it absurd and incred- 
ible, and inconsistent with itself as well as with 
probabihty. He appears in his ire to forget that 
the king of Scots and his subjects were better able 
to judge of its truthfulness than he, a foreigner, 
could be ; and that after saying all he could for 
the bishops and superior clergy in his former 
reply, he had been obliged to conclude with the 
damaging admission that possibly there were 
" bishops and prelates who, neither in sanctity 
of life nor in acquaintance with sacred learning, 
responded to or satisfied their dignity and office." 
The epistles of Cochlaeus, if abusive and less 
cogent in reasoning, as well as less relieved by 
any sparkle of wit or racy anecdote than those 
of Alesius, are certainly written in a more easy 
and Sowing Latin style, and, in that respect at 
least, the Scottish prelates had no reason to be 
ashamed of the champion who had volunteered 
his services in their cause. Nor were they want- 
ing in those more substantial expressions of their 
satisfaction which Cochlaeus, like most of the 
controversialists of his time, evidently coveted. 
The Archbishops of St Andrews and Glasgow 
testified their gratitude for his services by send- 
ing him liberal presents. The king wrote him 
a letter, a contemporary transcript of which is 
still extant, and also, as is stated by Cochlaeus 
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himself in a letter to a Polish archbishop, sent 
him some more material tokens of his regard.^ 
And even the messenger who had brought over 
the copies of his first epistle received, as it now 
appears, a present of fifty pounds Scots.* Alesius, 
though in quite another way, did not lack his 
reward, and it came in the way which he valued 
most — the treatises he had written, to a certain 
extent at least, got into circulation both in Scot- 
land and in England. They cheered the hearts 
of the faithful under all the terrible trials to 
which they were subjected in the later years of 
James's reign, when he seems to have abandoned 
his former kindliness, and surrendered himself in 
a great measure to the priests and to vicious 
indulgences. They carried conviction to the 
minds of many, and gradually ripened opinion 

' [Alfsius says : " I was at Anlwetp whan a conltymnn of niyne, 
whose name was John Foster, diii send n somme of mony iinlo 
Cochleus Ijy a merchant fcom ihe Bisshoj) of S. Anilcews, wliich 
gevelh him yercly so long iis he Uvelh 0, cerlcn stipend. And il 
chanced hy the yoodncs or GcxJ, wherby lie discloselli ihe 
wickedncs of theje hipocytcs (nc), that n pistle orCochleiis which 
he lent unio a ccrten hisihop of Pole came unto my handcs, wherin 
he complayneth Ihal lie halh giet \osie and cvel fortune in setting 
folth of t>ok«, fuc Hs moch as no mun wil wetesaue to rede his 
bokes. And he beggelh a yercly stipend of the bisshopi of Pole, 
saing that he hath bene nobly rewarded of Ihe King of Scottyi and 
of the Archhisshop of S. Andrews and of the Bisshop of Glasguo" 
("Of the Anclorite of the Word of God').) 

' [From the Tteasurtr's Accounts, as quoted by M'Ctic, it ap- 
pears that the servant who brought over bis book received ^lo 
(M'Ctie's Knox, 1855, p. 331 n.).] 
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to demand ihe right to do publicly what many 
had loarned to do secretly — to study the Word 
of God, and especially the New Testament, in 
their native tongue. This right was authorised 
by an Act of the Scottish Parliament passed in 
I543i' when Cardinal Betoun was in disgrace, 
and the Archbishop of Glasgow was left alone 
to protest against it. This Act was the first real 
victory of the reformed party in Scotland, and 
it was mainly due to the able and temperate 
pleading of Alesius that this great boon, or indeed 
I may say this indefeasible right of Christian lay- 
men, was granted. The same subject had been 
reverted to by him in his more elaborate treatise, 
De authoritate Verbi Dei, which was pubhshed in 
1542 in Latin, and some time after was translated 
into English.^ 

One other episode in this controversy remains 
still to be adverted to. This is the intervention 
of the great humanist, Erasmus, — an incident 
in his history on which his biographers with 
one consent have observed a judicious silence. 
Nevertheless, the fact is as undoubted as melan- 

1 [l5lh March 1542-43 (Acts of PnilJamsnl, ii. 415).) 
' [The tiili; is ; " De Avlhorilate Verbi Dei Liber Aluiandri 
Aleii), crjiiiia Episcopum Lunitcnscm. An. m.d.xlii." The pieOice 
is dated: " Fiaiicrordiai; ad Oikrstn. CnlenJ. MoJj^ an. Domini 
M.o.XL," The colophon is ; "' Ari^cntorali npvd Cralonem Mylivm 
an. M.D.XLll. mense Septcmbri." The Iramlatjuii, which Is in 
bloclt-lellet, Ijcars no dale, place, ot prinlet's name. For a copy 
of its litle, see infra, p. 16S n,] 
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choly that he — who had done so much to promote 
the freer circulation and profoundcr study of the 
Greek original of the New Testament, and had 
even ventured, under the patronage of Pope 
Leo X., to bring out a Latin version of the 
New Testament more true to the original than 
the Vulgate version, that those who knew only 
Latin might understand more fully the meaning 
of the original — in his old age, when irritated by 
the course of events, and by his controversies 
with Luther, consented to recommend this scur- 
rilous pamphleteer to his friends in Scotland. 
His own letter is not now extant, or, if extant, 
is not at present accessible; but the answer sent 
to him by the Scottish king has been preserved, 
like his letter to Cochlaeus, among the MSS. in 
the British Museum. It is sufficient to prove 
the fact that Erasmus did intervene, and com- 
mend to his Scottish friends a writer who repre- 
sents Luther's translation of the New Testament, 
which more than any other book has made Ger- 
many what it is, as the "pabulum mortis, fomes 
peccati, velamen raalitiae, praetextus falsae liber- 
tatis, inobedientiae praesidium, disciplinae cor- 
ruptio, morum depravatio, concordiae dissipatio 
. . . vitiorum scaturigo . . . rebcUionis in- 
cendium . . . charitatis pcremptio . . . veri- 
tatis perduellio," 

It* ^535 Alesius, having received encourage- 
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ment from the apents of the English king then 
negotiating an alliance with the Protestant 
princes of Germany, came over to England with 
a lener of recommendation from Melanchthon.' 
He u'as favourably received by Archbishop 
Cranmer, by Cnimw-ell the Vicar-General, and 
by the king himself, who appointed him king's 
scholar, and instructed Crumwell, as Chancellor 
of the Unirersity of Cambridge, to give him a 
place as a reader in divinity there. He accord- 
ingly went into residence in Queen's College, 
the same college which shortly before had been 
the home of Erasmus while lecturing in the 
university on Greek, and towards the end of 
the year he began a course of lectures on the 
Hebrew Psalter, He is supposed to have been 
the first who delivered lectures in Cambridge on 
the Hebrew Scriptures, but he was not suffered 
to do it long in peace. It could not be concealed 
that he was a favourer of the new opinions and a 
friend of Melanchthon, and that he had, in fact, 
been recommended by him to the king and the 
chancellor of the university. By the time he had 
entered on the exposition of Psalm viii. he was 
chaUenged by one of the champions of the old 
learning to a public disputation, and courage-1 

' [Alesius soys liial he was the bearer of the Loci Theolc^d, 
which he had persuaded Metanclilhoii to dedicate to Henry VIII. 
(yoreign Calendar, Eliiabelh, i. 525).! 
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ously accepted the challenge ; but when the day 
appointed for the discussion arrived, his opponent 
did not venture to meet him in open fight. He 
preferred to plot against him in secret, and to 
foment tumult among the scholars, till Alesius, 
finding that his life was in danger, and that he 
could not count on the protection of the uni- 
versity authorities, deemed it his duty to leave 
Cambridge and return to London.' 

For the next three years he remained there, 
supporting himself chiefly by the practice of 
medicine, which he studied under a London 
physician of note. He occasionally, however, 
gave assistance to his reforming friends in the 
varj'ing fortunes of these unquiet times. He 
did so notably in a convocation or a meeting of 
the superior clergy in 1536 or 1537,* being put 

' [He was in London during ihe time of ihe iml and execution 
of Anne Bolcyn. He sent Elizabeth an account of a dream or 
vi.sion wliich he then liod. See Appendii F.] 

'(There is "great uncertainly" ai to whether lliis meeting 
took place in 1536 oi 1537 (Hardwick's Rerumiation, iSSj, 
p. iSl n.). The ycat 1537 is given by Alesius in his ' I)e Avlhur- 
ilnle Verbi Dei' (p. iS], and is repeated in the Iranalnlion. In the 
latter it is said : " Contrary' 10 all niy expeclacion 1 chanced to fall 
ntpiyn into such B dispulncyon as I was in before, and in muner with 
like adversarys, . , . Unto this disputncion I came sodcnty unpre- 
pared, for OS I did mete bi chance in tlie stteate the right excellent 
Lord Crumwel goin^ unlu the I'ailament Howsc in the yenre 1537, 
he whan he sawe me called rae unto him, ond tokc me with him 10 
the Parlnmcnl House to Weatniyster (nV), whcfc we fownd all the 
bisshop& lathered together."] 





forward by Cranmer and Crumwell as the chief 
spokesman on the reforming side, the opinions of 
which he defended with considerable force and 
ability, so far as the notes of the debates pre- 
served by Foxe in his 'Acts and Monumenls' 
enable us to judge.' His appearance on this 
occasion brought him into sharp collision with 
Stokcsley, Bishop of London. On the other 
hand, it secured for him the warm friendship of 
Cranmer and Latimer, towards both of whom he 
continued to the last to cherish a deep affection, 
and of whose martyrdom he spoke with so much 
grief when he pubHshed his Commentary on the 
First Book of Psalms. While in England, as 
Thomasius tells us, he married an English 
lady, by name Catherine de Mayn; and when 
Henry VIII. once more veered round to his 

' Caiilcy's t'oie, V. jSz-^S^. [The whok of this accinint, as 
Calllcy puinli nut, a Ittkcn by Foxe olniOii tirbalim from a state- 
mciw. miulc by Alexius hitiucU' in his rare tract entitled, O/ 
ihi Au/teritt ef flii Word of God agaynU lAt Btsshap ef Ltmdem, 
tiihertiH art cmUyitd iirlcH dnpUtacfoHs had in Ihi PaHament 
Haviii hittviHi Iht Bisthips, aioml ihi Hemlvr of llu Siuramtats, 
and olhir l/iingi vtry netaiary to bt inoa.ii -. modt by AlfraHder 
Alant Sial and lent le Iht Daki of Saxon. Clirisluphcr Andeison 
uiys thai ihis iranslalion of ihc Inict De Autliuritalf Vcibi Dei Liber 
wiu mnilv by Edmund Allen. So campiclely hail ihe oiiginul 
name uf Alcsius dtopped out ol ItnuWlciiijc that Andcison actually 
chugci Ibc printer with commilting "n ^liangi: liluniii:! in ihc title." 
Believing thai AUs was the real name of .^lesius, he Ihoujfht 
Llinl llic prinlcr had divided the name of the aulliot between the 
nullior and the tianslutut ('Annals ol tlie English Bible,' u. 
479 n.).] 
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former moorings, and passed the bloody statute 
of the six articles, insisting inter alia on the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation and the celibacy 
of the clergy, AlesJus, like several other married 
priests, had to consult his safety and that of his 
family by a hurried retreat to the Continent.' 

Among those who had to leave England about 
the same time were John M'Alpine ' and John Fyffe 
— or, as they were henceforth to be surnamed by 
Melanchthon, Joannes Macchabaeus and Joannes 
Fidelis — both, like Alesius himself, Scotsmen, the 
former having been prior of the Dominican mon- 
astery at Perth, and the latter an alumnus and 
teacher in St Leonard's College. They had, 
along with several other known favourers of the 
Reformation, been obliged to leave Scotland at 
an earlier period, and after finding a tempo- 
rary shelter in England, apparently at Salisbury, 
under the protection of Bishop Shaxton, who wEts 
then a favourer of the reformed opinions, were, 
like Alesius himself, to find their ultimate home 
and special work on the Continent — the one in 
the University of Copenhagen, the other in the 
University of Frankfort on the Oder. They seem 
to have gone first to Wittenberg, and while the 
others for a time resumed their studies there, 
Alesius almost immediately on his return was 

' [Foi the ciicutaslanccs ofhis depailuic, iee Appendix G.) 
" [For M'Alpine, see Gau's KichL Vay, Ititrod., p, jiiL] 
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^M adktttd bjr MduKtehoB to acaoBtpany hlin to 

H tfe ooBoqajr at Vtoana, aad then to that at 

H R ggBBsbi ^ wiodi wese kttended not only by 

H tbe Lvdienii and tbe Catholic tbeologians. bat 

H abo by Bocer, CaKin, afid other refonning dniaes 

H of Strusbtttg. So it came aboot that Alesias, 

V iriio had snfcre d exile in the cause of the Refor- 

■ntioa in Scotland, and still had striven to pro- 
mote it, was probably the first of our coaotr^Tnen 
to be fanrnght into contact with Cal\iQ. who was 
■Anmtdjr to exercise so marked an influence oo 
the fbrm and mode of that Reibnnation. and who 
too was then an exile both from his nati\-e land 
and bora the scene of his earlier labours. To 
tbe last Alesias seems to have been tbe one of 
his pupils to whom the gentle and timid Melaoch- 
thoo most closely clung, and it was by his recoro- 
moidatioa that in the ver^- year of his retam to 
the Continent he %^-as promoted to be Professor 
of Div-inity in the Universitj- of Frankfort on the 
Oder. And it is something of which a Scotchman 
and a St Andrean may be proud, that the uni- 
x-ersitj- of that little principality of Brandenburg, 
which bas since expanded into the great kingdom 
of Prussia, was indebted for two of its first Pro- 
testant professors of divinity to Scotland and to 
St Andrews. 

His stay at Frankfort, however, was but short, 
a controversy having arisen between him and one 
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of his colleagues about the propriety of attaching 
civil punishments to adultery and other offences 
against the seventh commandment. In 1542, or 
early in 1543, he resigned his professorship, and 
transferred his family to Leipsic. Melanchthon, 
who, though concurring in his opinions, blamed 
his hasty resignation, yet exerted himself to 
procure an appointment for him in the great 
Saxon university ; so also did Ludovicus Fachsius, 
at once the Burgomaster and the head of the 
Faculty of Law, of whose kindness he makes 
special mention in the dedication to his sons of 
his edition of Melanchthon's Catechism, which 
he bad used when superintending their religious 
instruction.' 

The remaining twenty-one years of his life were 
spent busily and usefully in this famous university, 

' "I owe much," he snys, "to your fathet, who received me 
mosi: hospitably at my liibl coming hilhei, anil, in name of Duke 
Maurice (now Elector of Sajony), in\ited me lo give my sen-ices to 
this liunous univeisity, and retained me here some years alter, when 
1 was called elsewhere " (i.e., probably Konlgsberg), " promising mc 
the favour and grace of the most iUustrious prince elector. Finally, 
after the war, he encouraged me, then hesitating, to virite to the 
elector lo bt^ the restitution of my books and other effects, which 
I had lest at the lime of the siege of this city, kindly offering his 
best services in rendering my supplicatory letter to the prince, by 
which, however, he only succeeded in securing that the elector, 
when departing from his own dominions to attend the imperial 
diet, should give instructions on the matter to his counsellors 
whom he had left al home, and should deliver to be sent on to me 
a. leitet full of kindness through Damionus Sybothendorf^ secretary 
to bis highness." 
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though he suffered somewhat severely daring the 
Schmalkaldic war and the seige of Leipsic. 1( 
was there that most of his theological treatises 
were elaborated and published. He was twice 
at least chosen Rector of the university — viz., ia 
1555 and in 1561.' In 1542, as already stated, 
he published in Latin the arguments be had 
used in his disputation with Stokesley, Bishop 
of London, on the authority of the Word of God, 
and against the doctrine of the seven sacraments, 
both confirming his former arguments as to the 
rights of the Christian laity, and maintaining (he 
supremacy of Scripture over tradition. He had 
previously published his inaugural dissertation in 
the University of Frankfort, " De restituendis 
scholis,' in which he advocated at length the 
great need for university training for the ministers 
of the protestant churches, and gave a detailed 
account of his own opinions, which he affirmed 
were then in full accord with those of the 
Lutheran churches. In 1543, probably before he 
was fully settled at Leipsic, it is said that on 

' On the fonnet of wluch occasions he iiueribed the IbUowing 
paragraph in Che malrlculalion book of the univeisil}' : " Aono 
MDLv, die 13 Aprilis, qui Divo Georgio sneer est, el quo cAislimo 
me natom esse, suppulalis relto LV annis, t^ Alexander Alesias, 
gente Scolus, PairiA Edintiutgensis, atuvis consulitim, qui duohus 
regibui, Jncobo Qutnto, ct Henrico Oclavo, el quatuoi elccloribus, 
Johanni Friderico, Mantido et Auguslo, Ducibus Saioniae, et 
Joachimo Elcctori Drandebuigcnsi iniervivi, invitus siiscepi offi- 
chun rectoris univcrsimtii schulac in inclyti tube Lipsii." 





The Perth Martyrs. 

hearing the news of the favourable change which 
had taken place in Scotland on the death of 
James V, and the accession of Arran to the 
regency, he, like many other Scottish exiles, had 
serious thoughts of returning home, and availing 
himself to the uttermost of this unexpected oppor- 
tunity which seemed to be opening for carrying 
forward the work of the Reformation in the land 
which was still dear to him. But before he had 
fully made up his mind to follow this course, 
he fortunately heard that the fickle regent had 
already begun to change his policy, and that 
though the privilege of freely reading the Scrip- 
tures in the vernacular, for which he had so 
earnestly contended, was legally secured, the 
triumph of the Reformation was by no means 
so near at hand as at first he had been led to 
suppose. Shortly after this, roused by the tid- 
ings of fresh persecutions which had reached him 
from Scotland, and especially by the account 
of the cruel executions of the humble martyrs 
of Perth by the cardinal and his party on St 
Paul's day, 1543-44, Alesius on 23rd April wrote 
to Melanchthon in the following terms: — 

"Three days ago there were here several 
countrymen of mine, who declare that the 
cardinal rules all things at his pleasure in 
Scotland, and governs the governor himself. 
In the town of St Johnston he hung up four 
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respectable citizens, for no other canse th: 
because they had retjaested a monk, id 
middle of his sermon, not to depart in his 
doctrine from the sacred text, and not to mix 
ap notions of his own with the words of Christ. 
Along with these a most respectable matron,J 
carrj'ing a sucking child in her arms, was haled 
before the tribunal and condemned to death by 
drowning. They report that the constancy 
the woman was such that, when her husbam 
was led to the scaffold and mounted the ladder, 
she followed and mounted along with him, and 
entreated to be allowed to hang ftom the samefl 
beam. She encouraged him to be of good 
cheer, for in a few hours, said she, I shall 
be with Christ along with you. They declare 
also that the governor was inclined to liberate 
them, but that the cardinal suborned the nobl 
to threaten that they would leave him if the 
condemni;d were not put to death. When th 
cardinal arrived with his army at Dundee, 
from which the monks had been expelled, all 
the citizens took to flight ; and when he saw 
the town quite deserted he laughed, and re- 
marked that he had expected to find it full 
Lutherans." * 



les| 

hel 
:he1 




' Loiimcr'i Scoiiish Rtformniion, lS6o, pp. ill, 1 13. [The 
Pvrlh monyn arc noticed above, pp. JJ, 34. See nUa LAinjr's 
Kno», i. 117, 118, 533-516.] 



He pleads for National Union. 



Before the expiry of that year Alesius addressed 
to the chief nobles, prelates, barons, and to 
the whole people of Scotland, his Cohortatio 
ad concordiani pietatis ac doctrinie Christianffi 
defensionem. This piece, Dr Lorimer tells us, 
"is instinct throughout with the spirit of true 
Christian patriotism, as well as with genuine 
evangelical earnestness and fervour. Lamenting 
the distractions of the kingdom by opposing 
political factions — the French faction and the 
English — he [like the author of the Complaynt 
of Scotland a few years later] implores his 
countrj-men to lay aside these divisions, and 
demonstrates by many examples from classical 
history the dangers of national disunion, and 
the duty of patriotic concord in defence of the 
safety and honour of their common country. 
His expostulations against the oppression and 
cruelty of the bishops, and his allusions to the 
martyrs who had suffered in the cause of truth, 
are full of interest ; and his digression, in par- 
ticular, upon the character and martyrdom of 
Patrick Hamilton, is a noble burst of eloquence 
and pathos. When he exhorts to national 
union be means union in the truth — union in 
the one great work of purifying religion and 
reforming the corruptions of the church of God. 
What urgent need there was of such a work 
he demonstrates at much length, and with 
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great freedom and faithfulness. Unless the 
church of Christ be reformed it must perish 
from the earth, and those are its worst 
enemies, not its real friends, who oppose 
such indispensable reform." ' " Everywhere," 
he says, " we see the church driven forward 
to such reform. Ask even those who are most 
solicitous for its welfare, and they will tell you 
that the church can no longer be safe or free 
from troubles unless it be strengthened by the 
removal of abuses. If this, then, is a measure 
of absolute necessity unless we would see the 
whole church go to ruin; if all men confess 
that this should be done, if facts themselves 
call with a loud voice that some care should 
be taken to relieve the labouring (bark of the] 
church, to purify her depraved doctrine, and 
to reform her whole administration, — why, I 
demand, are those maligned and vilified who 
discover and point out the church's faults and 
failings ? The proper remedies could not pos- 
sibly have been applied till the disease Avas 
known ; and yet the men who point it out, 
warn of its virulence and danger, and wish to 
alleviate or entirely remove it, are hated and 

' I^rimer's Scoltish Rffotmaliun, tS6o, pp. II5. I16. (The 
quolalirjns from Ihe Colionatio which fiillnw ngri^f subsuinlially 
Willi (Imsc given liy Dt Lorimiri, Inil many nf the vaiinlionii in 
ihe phraseology show thai l)t Mitchi'll liad the Qtigir.-U as wtU 
OS Lorimcr's InuisUlion bclbrc him when h« wrote.] 





He repels the Cry of Innovation. 

persecuted as much as if they had been them- 
selves the cause of all." With equal vigour he 
repels the cry of innovation raised against the 
reformers and their teaching. Their work was 
rather an honest attempt at restoration. What 
tbey sought, he said, "was just such a change 
as would take place in the manners of an age 
if the gravity, modesty, and frugality of ancient 
times were to take the place of levity, lewdness, 
luxury, and other vices. Such a change might 
be termed the introduction of what was novel, 
but in fact it was only the reintroduction of 
what was old and primitive. Let us," he ex- 
claims, "have innovation everywhere if only we 
can get the true for the false, seriousness for 
levity, and solid realities for empty dreams." 
" It is no new doctrine we bring, but the most 
ancient, nay rather the eternal truth, for it 
proclaims that Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
came into the world to save sinners, and that 
we are saved by faith in Him, Of Him even 
Moses wrote, and to Him give all the prophets 
witness, that whosoever believeth in Him shall 
receive remission of sins. This is the old doc- 
trine which runs through all the ages. Those 
which are reaJly new are the doctrines which 
have obscured or contaminated it, brought in 
by those entrusted with the care of the vine- 
yard of the Lord, and who, like the keepers 
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of the vineyard in the Gospel parable, have 
maltreated and slain many of the Lord's 
messengers." 

This was the last service, so far as we know, 
which Alesius was able to render to the cause 
of the Refoniiation in his native land, and it did 
not fail in due time to produce abundant and 
lasting fruit. As Major before him, so Knox after 
him, strenuously contended for union of Scots- 
men among themselves; and after that, but only 
after that, for a league with England rather 
than with France. They laboured, and others 
entered into their labours, and, proceeding on the 
same lines on which they had worked, at last 
brought the conflict to a triumphant issue. Tid- 
ings of their success filled Alesius wnth joy in the 
land of his exile. Even these, however, failed in 
his old age to tempt him back to the home of his 
youth, or the scene of those early struggles which 
were so deeply engraven on his memory and 
heart. And, so far as we know, he received no 
call to return from those who were then at the 
head of affairs in Scotland, though unquestionably 
he was more deeply read tn theologj- than any 
one of them, and though, as unquestionably, the 
faculty of divinity was for several years but 
poorly supplied in the universities of Scotland, 
and preachers of ability, culture, and learning 
were very rare in the land. 



Appreciation of his Services. 
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His life, especially after the close of the Schmal- 
kaldic war, seems to have passed tranquilly and 
happily at the great Lutheran University of Leip- 
sic. He was loved and honoured by his col- 
leagues and by his prince, and, as 1 have already 
hinted, he was the bosom friend and unremitting 
correspondent of Melanchthon. As his services 
had been called into requisition by the Preceptor 
Germanic at the colloquies of Worms and Re- 
gensburg, so were they sought and got at the 
colloquy of Saxon theologians for the preparation 
of the Leipsic Interim in 1548, at that of Naura- 
burg in 1554, at that of Nuremberg in 1555, and 
that of Dresden in 1561. "In all these" — the 
Leipsic professor, who on the occasion of the first 
centenary of his second rectorship pronounced 
an oration on him, afBrms that — " he so conducted 
himself that no one could charge him with want 
of perseverance in building up the truth, or of 
judiciousness in examining the errors of others, 
or of faithfulness and dexterity in the counsels he 
gave." M'Ken^ie, who has inserted a sketch of 
his career in his ' Lives of Eminent Scotsmen,' 
assures us that in the conference of Naumburg 
he acquitted himself to the admiration of the 
whole assembly, for which he is highly com- 
mended by Camerarius in his ' Life of Melanch- 
thon'; and further, that in the year 1555 the 
disciples of Andrew Osiander having raised great 
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dissensions in the city of Naremberg respecting 
the doctrine of justification, Melanchthon made 
choice of Alesius as the fittest person to appease 
them by his wisdom and learning, and that his 
management answered Melanchthon's expecta- 
tions, though Alesius himself had previously talcen 
a side in the controversy. In the Majoristic con- 
troversy, Alesius, like Melanchthon, so far sided 
with Major as to maintain against the extreme 
Lutherans the necessity of good works, not to 
justification, but to final salvation; and in 1560 
he seems to have discussed this question in one 
of bis so-called dispittaliones. 

With respect to his private life, we are told by 
Thomasius that he had by his English wife one 
son, whose name was Caspar, and who died \vhile 
still a youth, and had a monument erected by his 
father to his memory, bearing the simple inscrip- 
tion, "Caspari. Filiolo. Alexander. Alesius. Doc- 
tor. Lugens. Posuil." He had at least two 
daughters. One named Christina, Thomasius tells 
us, was married to a German bearing the classical 
name Marcus Scipio : she outlived her husband, 
and died in 1604, in the fifty-ninth year of her 
age. The name of the other daughter does not 
seem to have been known to Thomasius, but 
as he states that she was given in marriage in 
1557. we can have no doubt that she is the 
same Anna whose wedding is referred to in a 
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letter of Alesius to Melanchthon, recently un- 
earthed, and inviting him and other friends in 
Wittenberg to the wedding.' 

Alesius himself died on the 17th March 1565, 
and was buried at Leipsic ; but no stone was 
raised, or, if raised, now remains, to tell where 
his ashes repose. In all probability it was in 
his son's grave, in the church of St Paul, 
in the city of Leipsic, that his ashes were laid 
to rest. The only monuments to his memory 
reared at the time and still existing are those 
furnished by our own John Johnston — second 
master of St Mary's College, and colleague of 
Andrew Melville — in his Latin poems on the 
Scottish martyrs and confessors, and entitled 
Ilept "^Te^vtuv, and by Be^a in his ' Icones.' 
Johnston, joining together Macchabaeus and Al- 
esius, says: — 

" Sors eadcm exilii nobis, vitaeque laborumque. 

Ex quo no5 Christi conciliavit amot. 
Una snlus ambonicn, unum et commune periclum i 

Pcrlulimus pariter praesliie cuncta Deo. 
Dania te coluit Me Lipsia culia doccntem. 

Audiit, el sacros hausit ab ore aonus."" 

Beza says, " He was a man dear to all the learned, 

who would have been a distinguished ornament 

of Scotland If that country had recovered the 

light of the Gospel at an earlier period ; and who, 

' See Appendix H. 

* M'Ciie's Knox, 1S55, p, 462. 
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when rejected by both Scotland and England, 
was most eagerly embraced by the evangelical 
church of Saxony, and continued to be warmly 
cherished and esteemed by her to the day of his 
death." The man who was held in such high 
esteem by the reforming Archbishops of Cologne 
and Canterbury; who was the bosom friend of 
Melanchthon ; who was highly thought of by 
Luther, and warmly eulogised by Beza and 
Johnston, was certainly not one whose memory 
his countrymen should willingly let die. He was 
unquestionably the most cultured, probably also 
the most liberal and conciliatory, of the Scottish 
theologians of the sixteenlh century. He was 
the first to plead publicly before the authorities 
of the nation for the right of every household 
and every individual to have access to the Word 
of God in the vernacular tongue, and to impress 
on parents the sacred duty of sedulously inculcat- 
ing its teaching on their children, and therefore, 
as Christopher Anderson has said, "the man who 
struck the first note in giving a tone to that 
character," for which his native country has since 
been known, and often since commended, as Bible- 
loving Scotland. Had his countrymen not so 
long lost sight of him, perhaps some stone of 
remembrance might have been found to his 
memory in Germany; but surely, though he was 
so long an exile, the chief memorial of his birth 
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and death ought to be in Edinburgh or St 
Andrews. " There, in reference to the cause he 
advocated, no inappropriate emblem " would be 
" a father and his child reading the same 
sacred volume ; and, for a motto, in remembrance 
of his position at the moment, perhaps his own 
memorable quotation of the Athenian, 'Strike, 
but hear me.'" ' 

• Anderson's Annals of the English Bihie, 1S45. il 485. For a 
lisi a\ the published writings a\ Alesiiu sea Appendix I, 




APPENDIX A (p. 19). 

THE P.EDAGOCiUM, OR ST MARY'S COLLEGE, 
ST ANDREWS.' 

St Makv'S College, if in one sense the youngest, is in 
another sense ihc oldest, college within the Universily. It 
occupies the earliest site of the University, and gathers up 
into itself not only the old Psdagogium, but also a. still older 
college. In January 1418 ... a ceriain Roberlus de Montt 
Rosarum mortified a site on Ihc south side of South Street, 
with the buildings thereon, as a college for the siudy of 
theology and arts. This was the strip of ground on which 
ilie eastern portion of the Library, as well as liic new south 
wing, now stands, but on which, in the oldest bird's-eye view 
of the ciiy, a sort of collegiate building is represented as 
standing. Thai was undoubtedly the College, or Hall, or 
"Inns" of St John, 10 which repeated reference ts made in 
the oldest manuscript records of the University. It had 
probably a teclure-room, rooms for the students to lodge in, 
and a chapel .ilso, dedicated to St John the Evangelist, in 
which daily service was maintained, but, so far as we now 
know, it was very poorly endowed. 

In 1430 Bishop \V:irdlaw, the illustrious founder of the 
University, mortified as a site for a Padagogium or common 

• [This Is taken from a paper on " St Mary's Collpge," conCribuled liy 
Dr MilclicU to the " SLudcnl's llitnribook to llic Unirersil]r of .Si 
Andrews," 1B95, pp. 12-15,] 





schooV for the (acuity of arts the strip of land and buitdiags 
UiercoD im mediately to the west of St John's College — ihc 
frontaye now covered by the western portion of the Library, 
the porch of Si Mary's College, and the Principal's house. 
After the erection and endowment of St Salvalor's College 
by Hishop Kennedy, and of St Leonard's College by Prior 
Hepburn, ihc attendance on the Piri/ai;o^'um, which was but 
slenderly endowed, seems lo have fallen off, and the number 
of its rencnls lo h.ive been curtailed. Archbishop Alexander 
Stewart, ihe favourite pupil of Erasmus, and one of the most 
accomplished of our long line of chancellors, was the iirst 
who formed the purpose of enlarging and endowing Bishop 
Wardlaw's foundation, but his hfe was prematurely broughi 
to a close on the fatal field of Flodden, His successor. 
Andrew Forman, appears to have taken no interest in the 
work on which Stewart had set his heart. But James 
BetouD, who came next in succession, acted a nobler part. 
He brought with him from Glasgow John Major — the one 
great schoolman of whom Scotland in the sixteenth century 
could boast, who had upheld the reputation of his country in 
the University of Paris as an able and successful teacher of 
the philosophy and theology of the day. Major and Patrick 
Hamihon — the one the representative of the old, the other of 
the new learning— were incorporated into the University of 
St Andrews on the same day (gth June 1513); and, for at 
least two years, the former presided over the Padagojp'um, 
and probably lectured both on philosophy and theotog)'. In 
1515-26 he returned lo Paris, partly that he might publish 
there his commeniarics on the Gospels, and p.irtly thai he 
might act again as a teacher in that wider sphere ; but a few 
years later, on a vacancy occurring in ihe principality of St 
Salvalor's College, he returned lo St Andrews, and continued 
in thai more lucrative ch.irgc till hia death. 

It was mainly in his last years, however, that Janies Beloun 
set himself in right earnest to complete the work which 
Archbishop Stewart had begun. At his solicitation Pope 
Paul III., on i3th February 1537, issued a bull annexing the 
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leinds of the church of Tannadice, in Forfarshire, and of the 
weallliier church of Tyninghame, in East Lothian, to the old 
foundation, and erecting it into a privileged college under the 
tide of the Blessed Mary of the Assumption. In this college, 
medicine, law, and theology, as well as arts, were henceforth 
lo be taught, and the privilege was granted to it of conferring 
degrees in all lawful faculties, and of conferring them on 
those who had gained iheir knowledge elsewhere as well as 
on those who had studied within the college— in fact, making 
it almost a university wiiliiii the University, and conceding 
lo it more extensive powers than were conceded to many 
universities. His first work was to replace the decaying 
buildings of the Pirdagogium by others more massive and 
commodious. That work was far from finished at the time 
of his death, and having been intermitted by his successor 
[(he cardinal], was only completed by Archbishop Hamilton, 
who, with papal sanction, reconstituted the college and added 
to its endowments. 

Early, however, in 1538, the first staff of teachers entered 
on their work as a college organised and equipped "k/ 
mililans Dti tichsiit indies abuiidtt viris litterarum scieiitiA 
pr<rdifis," a.ru\ few institutions through a long and eventful 
history have more illustriously fulfilled this object, though in 
another sense than its founders meant, and handed on tlie 
torch of sacred learning from generation to generation. 
Banncrman. who succeeded Major, had the honour of 
reorganising the old institution and starling it on its new 
career. .Archibald Hay, who came next, was the child of 
the Renaissance, and more in earnest about religion than 
many of that school; and, had his life been spared, and the 
cardinal given heed to his counsels, the old Church might 
have been able to make a better fight for privilege or for life 
in the struggle which ensued. John Douglas, his successor, 
bridged the passage from the old to the new without any 
violent break, probably taking part with Wynram in the 
composition of Archbishop Hamilton's Catechism, as he did 
afterwards in tlie preparation of the Reformed Confession of 
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Faith and the First Book of Discipline. He was a man 
the ancient academic type, content to live in single blessed- 
ness, lo treat his pupils, who also lived in college, with the 
femiliarily and affection of a father. He had the honour of 
training the youthful Andrew Melville, and perhaps il was - 
with some presentiment of bis fiiture etnineace that, as hel 
held the precocious youth between his knees at the college 
fire, he fondly said, "My sillie fatherless and motherless 
chyld, il is ill to wit what God may mak of ihee yiL" 



i 



God watched over that weakly youth, and prospered his 
studies at Paris, Poiciiers, and Geneva, so that with a mind 
stored with all llie learning of his time, he returned to his 
native land to complete the reformation of its universities, and 
to delight successive generations of students by his stores oJM 
learning and wit, and by his accessibility and generosity. I4| 
was lo meet his ideas of what a theological school should 
be that the college was set apart "allenarly" for the study 
of theology, and (iimished with professors of the Old and tha 
New Testament, who were to "expone" the various books 
Scripture as well as to read them in the original, compari 
the Hebrew of the Old Testament with the Scptuaginl and 
the Chaldce paraphrases, and the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment with the old Syriac translation, while the principal w 
to teach the loci commutui or the systematic theology of t 
age. The first assistants in the "wark of theology" wci 
Mr John Robertson, who acted as /«ytwi'»'A'(j7'/ Tislamentt, 
and his own nephew, James Melville, who taught Hebrew 
and the Old Testament, and to whom we owe that graphic 
di.iry which gives us several interesting ghmpses of college 
life in those early days. To John Robertson succeeded Ml 
John Johnston, author of Latin poems in praise of o 
reformers and martyrs, and of Latin verses descriptive 
the line of our Scottish kings. 

Melville was by no means an illiberal theologian, and 
he and Johnslon wrote to the Protestant churches of FranceJ 
urging moderation on them in controversies which were theri i 
being discussed with great bitterness. Both lived with and 
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for their pupils, and secured in an unusual degree their 
reverence and affec lion. Both ultimately lost the favour nf 
the king ; and Melville, after being cruelly used in London, 
had lo spend his declininj; years in the French Prolesiant 
University of Sedan. 




APPENDIX B (p. 30). 

CITATIO PATRICII HAMILTON 
E FORMULAKl VETERE ANDREANO. 



Cilalio super suspeclo lie fiereu ad facUnduin piirgationein 
alias ad vidgndiim [ipsuiii] hcrrlicum dcclarari. 

Jacobus etc., Decano Christianitatis nostre dc L[audonia] 
Universisque et singulis aliis Dominis tectorjbus, vicariis 
pcrpeluis, capellanis curaiis el non curalis per provinciam 
nostram S[li Andree] ubilibet constitulis, llliquc vel illis ad 
quern vel ad quos presenies litere pervenerinc, Satutem cum 
benedictione divina : Quia per fidelem inqui^itioneui aliter 
de mandaio nostro legitime receptam compertum exlitit 
quendam Mayistrum P[airiciuui] H[amillon] dc heresi mul- 
liplici suspectum, qucm citanduni et deauper accusandum 
antea decrevimus, sed medio tempore relictS patria ad alia 
ec exlera sc translulic loca, nuper autcm vagante fama ad 
aures nostras clamorosa insinuatione pen'enit Ipsum nupcr- 
rime in patriam reversum et quod primo slatim adventu 
non dcbite missus nee prerogativis aut privilegiis debitis 
munitus, sed proprii aucioriiate et temerariA prcsumptionc, 
predicationis olficium de heresi ei designata acceptare ausus 
est, et suas hereticas pravitates et perversas Martini Lutheri 
heretici alias ab ecclesia damnati ct suorum fauiorum ac 
set|uadum opiniones promulgare, docens seminansve et 
pertinaciter affirmans, ac populum Christianuro de eisdem 
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in tl mere non erubescil, indeque simplices el i I literates 
hujui te^ni Chrisli lideles qui in se el progeniioribas per 
lanta temporis curricula, spatio viz. mllte cl Ireceniorum 
annorum el ultra in ecclcsi^ Dei consiantissime militavemnt, 
ft verd noslti orthodoxA tide et catholica ecclesi.i seducere, 
el quantum in eo est perverlerc nititur et proponit, diceodo 
predicando et temerario ausu inter alia palam et publice 
affinnando ;— 

Legibus, canonibus, patrum sanclionibus ct decretis, 
humanis quoque constitutionibus non esse obtcmperandum ; 
Claves et censuras ecdesie coniempnendas, ncc sacramentis 
ejusdem fidendum, Templa non esse frcqiieiiianda, nee 
ymagines adorandas, pro derunctorum animabus non esse 
esorandum ; nee deciinas Deo et ecclesie solvcndas ; pro 
bonis operibus nullum fore salutis premiuin nee pro tnalis 
cruciatum ; Nostras pro^enitores in ecclesia Dei et ejusdem 
sacramentis fidentcs in maU et iniquJ lide case mortuos et 
in inferno sepultos ; — 

Aliaque dictu el reciiatu sallem inter Chrisiianos et 
(idcles horrenda el nephanda predicat docet CI affirmat in 
Dei vivcnlis claviumque ecclesie ac nostre lidei urthodoxe 
con tern plum, rcgni et reipublice ejusdcin damnum scan- 
dalum et, digna Uci ultione, si premissis favere incipiat, 
sperandam rulnam, animabusque perpetrantium gravisst- 
mum periculum nisi remedio succunatur oportuno : In 
qtiibus omnibus ct singulis idem Magister P, communi 
voce ct fami ex publicS et notoria ejusdem predication* 
orta de hcresi suspecius repulalur. habeiur et divulg.itur. 
Consilio igiiur desuper recepio ipsum ciiandum el de pre- 
missis experiendum decrevimus ; Quare vobis ct vcstrum 
cuilibei nos precipimus ct mandamus, quatenus ciletis 
legitime dictum Magistrum P. H. primo, secundo, terlio et 
peiemplorie etc. quod compareat personalitcr coram [nobis] 
nostrisque consulibus Diiis EpiscDpis, Abbatibus, Prioribus, 
sacranim literarum Professoribus, el Keligiosis, aliisque 
nobis pro tempore assisientibus. in ecclesia nostr3 Metro- 
politanA S[ti Andree] regm Scolic pnmaliali, die N mensis 
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N proxime fuluris, horS dedmS antemeridiana vel eo circa, 
ad respondendum nobis ex officio de et super suis per- 
linaciier dictis, affirmatis, predicatis, divulgalis, tentis et 
dispulalis conlra nosiram orthodoxam Adcni el aanctam 
eeclesiam calholicam ; ct proplerea ad videiidum el 
aiidiendum ipautn hcreticum declarari, et pcn^ condigna 
a canonibus propterea laifl et imperaiA puniendum fore et 
putiiri debere ; superque adhereniift et favoribiis prestiiis 
pcregrinis opinionibus et pravitaiibus dicti Martini Lutheri, 
hcreiici ab ecclcsiS damnati, ct suorum sequacium ; ac aliis 
inierrogandis similiter reddendis, et lanqiiam heretice pra- 
vitalis fautorcm et male de fide senlienicm accusandum fore 
et accusari ac condempnari debere. Testimonia ijiiaque el 
probaliones, si necesse fuerit, desuper recipl, jurari, et 
admiiti ; ac in premissis omnibus ct singulis summarie et 
de piano sine strepitu et fif^ur^ judicii prout Juris fuerit 
procedendum fore et procedi debere; Vel ad allegandum 
cnusam rationabilem quare premissa lieri non debcrenl ; 
Cum inlimalione debita, ut moris est, intimamus eidem 
quod sivc dictis die et loco comparere curavcrit sive non 
comparucril Nos nihilominus in premissis omnibus et 
singulis procedere volumus et intendimus justiiiA mediante ; 
Imprimis absentiA seu contumaciA in ali(|UO non obstante ; 
el nc periculum sit in mora, ct u( interim hujus hereses in 
hoc regno hncusque ab omni tali labe el hereticA peste per 
tanta lemporis spaiia sano, et post Chrisri Salvatoris sus- 
ceptam (idem inviolabiliier prescrvato, non oriantur nee per 
Christi fideles audiantur, vobis omnibus el singitlis supra- 
dictis, niodo el forma premissis precipimus et mandamus, 
quatenus aucloritate nostra inhibcntes omnibus et singulis 
Christi lidelibus cujuscunque dignitatis, status, gradus, 
ordinis aut condiiionis existani, nc dicio Magistro P. sic 
ut premittiiur, de heresi suspecio, favorem, assistentiam, 
societatem, colloquium seu gratam audienliam pracbeant ; 
nee in suis lemerariis et insolcntibus predication ibus dis- 
putationibus seu conventiclis publice vel occulte quovis 
quesito colore vel ingenio convenianl seu presentiain exhi- 
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bennt ; sed sibi et suis saltern de premissis fauioribus rests- 
tere sludeanl, resistentiamque faciant et procurent ; ab iUo 
quoque edendo, bibendo aut commumcando in premissis 
abstineant, donee de heresi et infamia dcsuper ortA 
purgetur, et eundem vitent sub peni excommunicationis 
majoris ; Quam conirarium facientes incuirere volumus et 
decemimus ipso facto. Et quos vos, etc Datum, etc. 



APPENDIX C (p. 46). 

CARDINAL BETOUN'S INCONTINENCE. 

"While ... he was possessed," Mr M'Bain tells us, "of 
eminent qualities, he led, in many respects, anything but a 
moral life. His favourite mistress was Marion OgiKie, 
daughter of Sir James, afterwards Lord, Ogilvie of Airlie, 
to whom [as Abbot of Arbroath] he granted a liferent lease 
of (he lands of Burnton of Ethie, and other lands near the 
place, for a small sum of money and other causes. This was 
on the 22nd of May ijzS. On the 20th of July 1530^ he 
granted her a liferent lease of the Kirkton of St Vigeans, 
with the muir-fauld and the toft of St Vigeans, and 3 piece 
of common land lying to the south of the church. On 17th 
February 1533-3')' she obtained a nineteen years' lease of 
the eighth part of the lands of Auchmiihie [lying to the 
north-east of Ethie}, with the brew-house there, and the 
lands belonging to it, and on loih March I534[-3S] there 
is the record of a feu to her of a piece of land in the 
' Sandpots,' for the construction of a toral or ustrina lying 
' beyond and near the red wall of the monastery commonly 
so called'" (Eminent Arbroathians, 1897, pp. 37, 38). For 
these facts Mr M'Bain has the authority of the 'Registrum 
de Aberbrothoc,' Bannatyne Club, ii. 482, 500, 519, 521. 
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On p. 4S2 nre Ihe words : " Pro certit suinma piecunie et 
aliis causis assedat pro toto tempore vile Mariotc Ogylwy 
subtencntibus coadjutoribus et assignaijs," &c. Mr M'Baiii 
adds: "It is not known by whom Ethie House was built, 
but it was [one of the mansions belonging to the abbey and] 
a favourite residence of David Beaton and Marion Oyilvie, 
his mistress. . . , After Beaton's death a natural daughter 
of his by Marion Ogilvie laid claim to the furniture in Elliie 
House, if not to the house itself. . . . But Ethie was not the 
only place in the neighbourhood occupied by David Beaton 
and Marion Ogilvie, In 1543 he actiuired the barony of 
Melgund, and erected the castle in which he and his mistress 
and their children resided. The Beaton and the Ogilvie 
arms are still to be seen in one of the rooms. The initials 
' D.B.' are over one window, and ' M.O.' over the other; 
while on the corbal of the stair leading to this room are tlie 
Ogilvie arms, and the initials 'M.O.' . . . David Beaton 
settled the property of Melgund on his mistress in liferent, 
and on his eldest son David in fee " (Eminent Arbroathians, 

PP- 38. 39)- 

[According to Dr Joseph Robertson, " Cardinal Beaton 
had five bastards" ("Concilia Scoii^,' ii. 303). There is 
record evidence, however, to show that he had at least 
seven. On the 4lh of November iS39i three of his sons 
were legitimated in the following terms : " Rex dedil lileras 
legitimationis Jacobo Betoun, Alexandro Beloun et Johanni 
Betoun, baslardis, liliis naluralibus Davidis archiepiscopis 
S. Andree, &c." [Register of Great -Seal, iii. No. 2037). 
He bad also a son David (Ibid., No. 1931), and three 
daughters, Elizabeth (Ibid., Nos. 1274, 2330)1 Margaret, and 
Agnes (Ibid., iv. Nos. 1353, 3740; 'Liber Officialis Sancli 
Andree,' Abbotsford Ciub, p. 158).] 
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APPENDIX D (p. 124). 

CONDITIONS ON WHICH thb use of the Chukck ov the 
White Ladies at Frankport was granted to thb 
English Exiles. 

"Nun war bey Ankunft der Engellander einc Kirche in 
Frankfurt, die einigen franitisischen Protestanten vxm 
Gebrauch eingeraumt war, welche nun auch mm Bcbuf 
der Engellander in Vorscblag gebracht, und am 14 Julii 
ihnen wirklicb angewiesen wurde. Doch machte der Rath 
gewLsse Ordnungen, und sucbte die Sache also ciniuricbien, 
das alleriei DispuEen, die etwa entstehen mogten, der Weg 
verlagel wurde. Die vomehmslen waren diese : (a) dass 
die Engelliinder und Franzosen einerley Lehre und Cerc- 
monien fUhrcn sollten ; Dahcr sollten jene (*) der Franzosen 
Glaubensbekantniss, das diese N.B. dem Rath iiberreichet 
batten, unterschreiben. (c) Liessen sich die Engellander 
gerallen, dass das Volk bey dem gemeinen Cebet das 
Amen nicht mehr laui sagen sollte, wie sonst in der Kirche 
von Engclland iiblicb isC. {d) Dass die Prediger das weisse 
Chorhemde, nebst vieten andem in Engelland eingeftihrten 
Ceremonicn abschafTen sollten, als welche den Einwobnem, 
die solcher Dinge ungewobnt waren, einstossig seyn kJinnten. 
Und was der gleichen Umstande mehr waren, welche die 
Engellander, um desto eher zum Stande lu kommen, frei- 
willig eingiengen." — J. Hildebrand Wiihof, ' Vertheidigung 
der. . . . Nachricht wie cs mit V. Pollane erstem Reform- 
irlen Prediger lu Frankfurt-am-Mayn . . . zugegangen," 
'753. fol'o- 
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APPENDIX E (p. 260). 

THE THEOLOGICAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL OPINIONS 
OF ALESIUS, 

{From the ^ Reiponsio ad Cochtei Ctlvmnins!) 

" With all his scribbling, he [i.e., Cochlaeus] has never yet, 
so far as I know, disclosed what are his own opinions about 
Chrisiian doctrine ; and therefore his empty and scurrilous 
treatises miss their mark, and are justly held in derision by 
learned men. . . . But I, renowned monarch, that you may 
know that my alliance is with tlie Church of Christ and not 
with any other factions, do not refuse before you and other 
good men to give a simple and clear account of my faith as 
I formerly wrote to you, for 1 believe the prophetical and 
apostolical Scriptures, and embrace the consensus of the 
holy fathers whom the Church approves. 1 also reverence 
the ecclesiastical authority, being one who, especially in 
doubtful matters, will obey and follow its decisions. Does 
Cochlaeus ask anything further? 1 myself will add, I 
approve of nothing seditious. With my whole heart and 
soul 1 abhor the ravings of the Anabaptists. No new 
doctrine, unsupported by the testimony of the ancient 
Church, is acceptable to me. Further still, as 1 do not 
undertake the defence of Luther, so. on the other hand, 
1 do not approve of all the dreams of the monks which 
have been received, not only contrary to the decision of the 
Scripture, but also to the authority of the ancient church. 
Moreover, 1 cannot approve of the cruelty which is every- 
where being practised against those who, following the 
judgment of Scripture and of the fathers, reject or censure 
any manifest abuse or error that in the course of time may 
have crept into the Church. Such is my faith, O Cochlaeus, 
use it if you are pleased with it ; if not, show me a better. 
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If the unjust punishments inflicted on the truly pious aSotA, 
you pleasure, you arc not only a miserable, but a con- 
temptible wretch. I neither can nor will ever knowingly 
burden or pollute my conscience by approving of these 
parricides. 1 saw in my own country the punishment of 
one, bom in a most honourable station, and innocent of 
any serious crime, Patrick [Hamilton]. I saw burned at 
Cologne two men of pious and orthodox sentiments, and 
most averse to the fanatical opinions of the Anabaptists. 
Nor can I express in words how deeply I was grieved by 
these mournful spectacles. And I did not grieve only over 
the fate of those who were punished, in whom because, as 
the poet says, 'grace shone through their very anguish,' 
their singular braver)' and constancy brought some allevia- 
tion to my grief; but much more did I grieve over the late 
of the Church, which is disordered in many ways, and 
likely yet to be more so, by the practice of such cruelty. 
Finally, there is no doubt that the State will, in Cod's 
appointed time, h.ivc to suffer heaviest punishment for 
its guilt in permitting such parricides ; yet I do not Im- 
pugn the laws as to the punishment of heretics, if only 
there is due cognition of each case, and care is taken 
that those who are really innocent of perverting the true 
Christian faith may not be punished." 

Then follows a paragraph of great importance in itself, 
and of almost as much from the light it casts on its author's 
slate of mind, and, perhaps, also on Melanchthon's, at that 
particular time : — 

" 1 myself also desire moderation in certain things on the 
pari of the Lutherans, and reasonableness. To this they 
may be recalled if the matters in dispute are duly examined 
into. It is the duty of the bishops to do their utmost that 
learned men of either side should lovingly confer together 
on Christian doctrine, that some one certain form of doctrine, 
founded only upon the Word of God and the teaching of 
the primitive fathers, should be framed ; and if this were 
done, the Church might easily be brought to coalesce again 
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into one body. Nor do 1 doubt that good men on both 

sides are so disposed thai ihey would not only willingly 
proffer their opinions, but also yield their individual con- 
victions if ihey should hear more weighty reasons from the 
other side. For it is tyrannical, and specially unbecoming 
in a theologian, to do that which the son reproves in the 
tyrani, his father, in the tragedy. He wishes, the son says, 
10 speak but to hear nothing in reply. At present the good 
men who are most desirous to provide some remedy for 
public evils keep silence, and secretly bewail the fate of the 
Church, not only alarmed by fear of those in power, but 
crushed by a sort of despair in this so great madness of 
slanderers, who have become so domineering that ihey 
would suffer no one but themselves to gain a hearing." 



[APPENDIX F (p. 267). 

THE DREAM OK VISION OF ALESIUS CONCERNING 
THE DECAPITATION OF ANNE BOLEYN. 

I TAKE to witness Christ, who shall judge the quick and the 
dead, that I am about to speak the truth. On the day upon 
which the Queen was beheaded, at sunrise between two and 
three o'clock, there was revealed to me {whether I was 
asleep or awake 1 know not) the Queen's neck after her 
head had been cut off, and this so plainly that I could count 
the nerves, the veins, and the anerics. 

Terrified by this dream, or vision, 1 immediately arose, 
and, crossing the river Thames, I came 10 Lambeth (this is 
the name of ihe Archbishop of Canterbury's palace), and 1 
entered the garden in which he was walking. 

When the ,irchbishop saw me, he inquired why 1 had 
come so early, for the clock had not yet struck four. I 
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answered iha[ I bad been horrified in my sleep, and I told 
him the whole occurrence. He continued in silent wooder 
for a while, and at length broke out into these words, " Do 
nol you know what is to happen lo-day?" and when I 
answered that 1 had remained at home since Ihc dale of 
the Queen's imprisonment, and knew nothing of what was 
going on. (he archbishop then raised his eyes to heaven 
and said. " She who has been the Queen of England upon 
earth will to-day become a queen in heaven.'' So great was 
his grief that he could say nothing more, and then be bunt 
into tears. 

Terrified at this announcement. I retum[cd] to London 
sorrowing. Although my lodging was not far distant from 
the place of execution, yec 1 could nol become an eye- 
witness to the butchery of such an illustrious lady, and of 
the exalted personages who were beheaded along with her. 
— (Foreign Calendar, Elizabeth, i. 53S).] 




[APPENDIX G (p. 269). 

THE DEPARTURE OF ALESIUS FROM ENGLAND. 

As soon as the king \i.e., Henry VIII.] be^an to hale her 
\i.e., Anne lioleyn], laws hostile 10 the purer doctrine of the 
Gospel appeared. When I could not bear these with a 
good conscience, nor could my profession allow me to dis- 
semble ihem (for I was tilling the office of tlic ordinary 
reader in the celebrated University of Cambridge by the 
king's orders), 1 came to the Court, and asked for my dis- 
missal by means of Crumwell. But he retained me for 
about three years with empty hopes, until it was decreed 
and confirmed by law that married priests should be separ- 
ated from iheir wives and punished at the king's pleasure. 
But before this law was published, the Bishop of Canterbury 
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sent Lord Pachet [iV. Paget] from Lambeth to me at London. 
. . . He directed me to call upon the archbishop early in 
the morning. When 1 called upon him, " Happy man that 
you are," said he, "you can escape I I wish that 1 might 
do the same j truly my sec would be no hindrance to me. 
You must make haste to escape before ihc island is blocked 
up, unless you are willing to sign the decree, as 1 have, 
compelled by fear. 1 repent of what 1 have done. And if 
I had known that my only punishment would have been 
deposition from the archbishopric (as I hear that my Lord 
Latimer is deposed), of a truth 1 would not have subscribed. 
I am grieved, however, that you have been deprived of your 
salary for three years by Crumwell ; ' that you have no funds 
for your travelling expenses, and that I have no ready 
money. Nor dare I mention this to my friends, lest the 
king should become aware that warning had been given 
by me for you to escape, and that 1 have provided you with 
the means of travelling. I give you, however, this ring as 
a token of my friendship. It once belonged to Thomas 
Wolsey, and it was presented lo me by the king when he 
gave me the archbishopric." 

When I heard what the bishop had to say, I immediately 
caused my property lo be sold, and 1 concealed myself in 
the house of a German sailor until the ship was ready, in 
which 1 embarked, dressed as a soldier, along with other 
German troops, that I might not be detected. When I 
had escaped a company of searchers, I wrote lo Crumwell 
(although he had not behaved well towards me) and warned 
him of the danger in which he stood at that time, and about 
certain other matters. For this I can vouch the testimony 
of John Ales, Gregory, and the Secretary, and Pachet him- 

1 [Jn Crumwi^irA accounts there are payments of ^5 to Atesius on 
eacli or Ihr rollowiiig dales: 4tti Januniy 1^36-37, aBih Mnrcli. aSlh 
May. nnd a^lh October 1537 ; o( 10 inetks, oti iglb Fobniaiy 1537-38 ; 
and ot ,£Si "i "S'h October 1538, lo Ric. Morison, winch he gave "by 
my lord's command" 10 Alrsius (Lcliers and Stale Papers, Henry 
VIII,, vol. xiv, pan ii. 338-338).] 
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self. But Christopher Mount said that Crumwell did not 
dare to speak to me when I was going away and soliciting 
my dismissal, nor could he venture to give me anything, 
lest he should be accused to the king, but that he wotild 
send the sum that he owed me into Germany,' 

The next intelligence, however, which I heard of him was 
that he had undergone capital punishment by order of the 
king ; to whom he had written, when in prison, saying that 
he was punished by the just judgment of God, because he 
had loved the king more than God ; and that out of deference 
to his sovereign he had caused many innocent persons to 
be put to death, not sparing your \i.e., Elizabeth's] most 
holy mother, nor had he obeyed her directions in promoting 
the doctrine of the Gospel.— (Foreign Calendar, Elizabeth, 
'■ 533-S34)] 



APPENDIX H (p. 280- 

ALESIUS' INVITATION OF MELANCHTHON TO HIS 
DAUGHTER'S WEDDING. 

NocKAU, II August IS57. 
Alexander Alesius ad Melanchthon. 
S.D. Quod felix faustumque sii. Dilectissima filia mea 
Anna, cui nomen in baptismo indidit bon^E memorix primo- 
geniia vestra, desponsata est bonesto iuveni Martino Luxso- 
lario (nam solem etiam pro insigni habet), doctoris Martini 
filio, peiente id sua matre pier cognatos et aflines, et suaden- 
tibus communibus amicis nosiris. Dictus est autem dies 

I [Alesius arrived ai Wuicnberg on the gth uf July 1539, nnd from 
ihcnce informed Crumwelt Ihal he was encouraged (o hope that he 
would rci.'eive n post in ihe University there (Letters and State Papeis, 
Henry VIII., vol. xiv. part i. 583, 584). Melanchthon wrote to Ihe 
Elector's chancellor, on Ihe 1st of December 1539. recommending him 
for the UniversiljF of Frankfort (Corpus Keformotorum, iii. 84i-844).J 
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nupiianim ultimus August!, circa quml tempus vos ad collo- 
quium pmfeclunira (i/V) spero. Pelo igiliir reverentcr et 
amanier, ul ana cum honestissima coniuge vestra, genero, 
tilia ac neptc nuplins vestra praesentia ornare velilis. £x- 
istima aulem inagislrum Paulum, amanuenscm vestriim, una 
venturum, sei! l.imcii ut cam cum uxore invilctis meis verbis 
ad nuptias oro. Scitis autem summuiu saccrdoieni et ponli- 
ficem nostrum (ilium Dei, qui primos parenies in paradyso 
copulavit, et non minore mugnificeiitia ([uam sapientia et 
potencia suam ordinationem contra sophistica el tyrannidem 
dialioli et muhiplicem ingraiiiudinem nostmm dcfendit, ut 
totam actionem, ita etiam invitacionem hospiium el eom- 
munia officia sua presentia el primo miraculo compro- 
ba5se[t] ac monstrasse[t], quantum dilectetur (j/c) istis con- 
gressibus, Nos autem parenies et amici, sponsi et sponsae, 
una cum eis, pro hoc ofKcio et molestia profeclionis graii- 
tudinem pollicemur per omnem occasionem. 
£\ pat;o Nockau poslridie Laurcniii 1557. 

Alexand£:r Alesius. 

Adrtssi: Clarissimo et omatissimo viro d. Philippe Mel- 
anchthoni, suo prxceplori carissimo. 



APPENDIX 1 (p. 283). 

THE WORKS OK ALESIUS. 



The following is a list of the published writings of Alesius, 
so far as I have been able to trace ihem : — 

I. Epistola contra dccreium quoddam Episcoporum in 
Scotia, 1533- [For a full copy of the title see p. 259 n. 
No place, dale, or printer's name is given on the title-page. 
This small 8vo consists of only 14 leaves. It begins: 
'Inclyio Regis Scolorum D, lacobo Quinto Duel Albania, 
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Principi Hibemix & Orchadum Domino suo clemendssimo 
Allexander Alesius S. D." At the end there is the date, 
"Anno. M.D.xxxiii." In Cooper's 'Athcnae Cantabrigi- 
enses' (i. 339), 1542 and 1543 are given as the dates of other 
two editions.] 

3. Responsio ad Cochlei Calumnias, 1S33. [The full title 
is: "Alexandri Alesii Scotti Responsio ad Cochlei Calvm- 
nias." No place, date, or printer's name is given.] 

3. OratiodeGraiitudineet RestituendisScholis. Lipsiae(?), 
1541. (In the 'Athenae Cantabrigienses,' the 'Oiatio de 
Gratitudine' and the 'De Restituendis Scholis' are entered 
as separate works published in Leipsic in 1541. They may, 
however, have been also issued as one. In the 'Corpus 
Reformatorum,' xi. 251-257, is printed the "Oratio de Grati- 
tudine M. Alexandri Alesii Scoti, Decani, in promotjone 
Magistronim anno M.D.XXXIV." The full title of the other 
is : " Dc Rcstitvendis Scholis Oratio habita ab Alexdro 
(i/V) Alesio, in celcbri Academia Fracofordiana ad Oderam. 
An. M.D.XL. Mense lunio. Francofordia; apud loannem 
Hanaw." The dedication ends : " Francofordia ad Oderam 
calC'dis lunij. An. M.D.XL." There are only 19 leaves in 
this small tract.] 

4. Dc Auctore et Utilitatc Psalmorum. 1542. 

5. De Aucioritaie Verbi Dei contra Episcopum Lunden- 
sem. 1 542. [Sec p. 264 n.) 

6. Of the Auctorite of the Word of Cod agaynst the 
Bisshop of London. [For a full copy of the title, see p. 268 
n. This small 8vo black-letter tract of 46 leaves bears no 
place, date, or printer's name. In the British Museum 
Catal, Leipsic is given as the probable place of printing, 
and I ;37 as the supposed date. Perhaps the date has been 
inferred from the opening sentence of the tract r "Abowt 
V yere agonc I wrote to the noble king of Scottys the father 
of my contry complanning of a certen proclamacyon wherin 
the bisshops had forbidden the Holy Scripture to be redd in 
the mother long." It is rather curious thai in the Latin 
version this sentence runs thus: "Ante biennium scripu 
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indylo regi Scotorum palri mes palrix, et questus sum de 
ediclo quodam, quo episcopi prohibcbani lectionem sacrorum 
libronim lingua patria."] 

7. Cohortatio ad concordiam pietalis ac doclrinre Chris- 
tiana? defcUMoncm. Lipsis, 1 344. 

8. [De Argvmenio Epistolac ad Ronianos Dispvlalio 
prima, pvblice proposila in cclebri Academi.i Lipsensi, et in 
ordinarin dispvtatione defensa, praesidcntc Alexandro AJesIo, 
sacrae theologiae doctore. Lipsiac in ofiicina Valentttni 
Papae. anno M.D.XLVU. This small Svo tract of 8 leaves 
is printed in italics.] 

9. Ordo Distributionis Sacramenti Altaris in Regno 
Anglise. 1548. [This is a translation of 'The Order of 
the Communion,' which has been re-prinlcd for the Parker 
Society in "The Two Liturgies of Edward V!.' In the 
British Museum Catal., it is mentioned that the transla- 
tor's address 10 the reader is signed ; 'A. A. S. D. Th.' — i.e., 
"Alexander Alesius, Scotus, Doctor Theologia;." See also 
Coverdale's Remains, Parker Society, p. 525 "•] 

10. Epitome Calcchiami D. P. Mclanchlhonis cui addita 
est exposilio symboli et Orationis Dominica;. 1550. 

11. Commcnlarius in Epislolam Primam Si P.iuli ad 
Timotheum. Lipsi.-e, 1550. 

13, Commcnlarius in Epistolam Secundam Si Pauli ad 
Timotheum. Lipsi.-e, 1551. [The exact title of this is; 
"In Alteram ad Timotheum Exposiiio. Avtore Alexandre 
Alesio. D. Lipsife, excvdebat Georgivs Hantisch anno 

U.D.U."] 

13. Ordinatio Ecclesijc in Regno Angliie. 1551. [This 
is a translation of the ' First Liturgy of Edward V I.' As a 
translation it is somewhat adversely criticised jn [he 'Litur- 
gical Services of Queen Elizabeth,' Parker Society, pp. xxiv- 
xx%'ii. The full title is : " Ordinatio Ecclesiae. scv Minislerii 
EcclesiastJci, in Floreiitissimo Regno Anglian, conscripta 
sermorte pairio, & in Latinam linguam bona tide conuersa, 
& ad consolationem ecclesiarum Chrisii, ubictinque locorum 
ac gentium, his tristissimis temporibus, edita, ab Alexandro 
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Alesio Scoto sacrae tfaeologiae doctore. Lipstae in offidna 
VVolfgangi Gvnteri. Anno u.D.Li." Hie copy of tfais 4to 
in the Edinburgh University Library belonged' to Drum- 
mond of Hawthomden. In Ihe ' Atbenae Cantabrigieoses,' 
1619 and 1690 are given as the dales of two 8vo editimis.] 

14. Commentarius in Epiatolam S. Paul) ad Titiun. 
Lipsiae, 1551. [The full title of this is: "Epistolae ad 
Titvm Exposiiio, in qva plcraque tractantur per qiuesdones, 
ut & pueris facilius percipi, & retineri possinL Nulla est 
auiem senieniia in tola Epistola praetermissa, quae non sit 
explicata : El de Syntaxi, & Figura sennonis, ac genuina 
significaiione diciionu passim dispulatur. Praelecta Lipsiae, 
ab Alexandre Alesio. D. Lipsiae, in officina typographica 
Gcorgii Hanlzsch. M.D.LI I."] 

15. Refutaiio errorum Andres Osiandri de Justi&catione. 
WittembergE, 1552. [The full title is: "Alexandri Alesii 
Uoctoris Thcologiae diligens refutatio errorum, quos sparsii 
nupcr Andreas Osiander in libro, cui litulum fecit : De 
Vnico Mediatore Christo, Edila VVitebergjc ex officina 
loannis LuHtij anno i5p." [n the 'Athenae Cantabrigi- 
enses ' it is stated that an edition was also printed at 
Leipsic in 1553.] 

16. Commcntarius in Evangelium Joanuis. Lipsi», 1552. 
Basilii, 1553. [The full title is: "Commenlarivs in Euan- 
gelium loannis, praclccivs in celebri Academia Lipsensi, ab 
Alexandro Alesio D. Theologo, anno Domini 1552. Cum 
locuplctc rerum & uerborum memorabilium indice. 
Basileae, per loannem Oporinum," The colophon is : 
*' Basileae, ex otHcina loannis Oporini, anno salutis humanae 
M.D.i.ni. Mcnse Martio." This volume contains over 600 
pages.) 

17. Dispuiatioin XI II I. cap Rom. DisputL et Orr. aliquot 
Francoforti habita; 1540 et 1541- [The full title is: "In 
Capvt Xllll. Epistolae Pavli ad Romanos, Dispvtatio 
Alexandri Alesii Theologiae D. Lipsiae, m.d.XLVI." This 
tract of 6 leaves, with the exception of the title-page and 
the heading, is printed in italics.] 
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|8. Omncs Disputationes Alcxandri Alesii in Epistolam 
Si Pauli aA Romanos. Lipsi£e, i5;3. [The full title is: 
"Omnes Dispviationes D. Alexandri Alesii de tota Epistola 
ad Romanos diversjs tcmporibvs propositae ab ipso in celebri 
Academia Lipscnsi, et a mvllis daclis viris expetilae, iam 
tandem collectae per Georgivm Hantsch, et editae in gratiam 
stvdiosorvm. Cvm praeratione Philippi Melanchihonis. 
M.D.Liii." In the British Museum Catal. Wittenberg is 
entered as the supposed place of publication. In the sale 
c3(al. of the Makellar Library there is the item; "Alesius 
(Alex. Scoltis) De Paulina Argumentatione, capiti secundo 
ad Romanos, Idco incxcusabilis es, o Homo quis-quis es 
qui Judlcus (sic), Disputatio Sexia, . . . s. I. anno 154Q." 
See also supra, Nos. 8 and 17.] 

19. Primus Litier Psalmorum Davidis. Lipsifc, 1550, tS54, 

;o. Disputationes Trcs Dc Mediatore et Justificaiione 
hominis. Lipsia?, 1554. 

31. Responsio ad Tappcrum de Missi et Ctsna DomiDi. 
Lipsis. [!n the 'Athenae Cantabrigicnses,' 1565 is given as 
the date of publication.] 

11. Contra horrendas Serveti Blasphemias Disputationes 
Tres. LipsiK, 1554. [These disputations were probably 
issued separately and were supplemented by a fourth. In 
the 'Athenae Cantabrigicnses' there is the entry : "Contra 
Michaelcm Scrvcium ejusque blasphemias disp. iii, Leipsic, 
8*0. 1554": and also (his other : "Contra horrendas Serveii 
blasphemias disputatio quarta. Leipsic, S™- 1555."] 

23. Disputatio dc Perpeiuo Consensu Ecclesi^. LipsiiE, 

i553(?)- ISS<J- 

14. Ad libellum Ludovicl Nogarolae comitis De Tradi- 
tionibus Apostolicis et earum necessitate Responsio Alex- 
andri Alesii D. Lip. 1556. [For the rarity of this tract see 
supra, p, 155 n. In his Introduction to Gau, Dr Mitchell gives 
as the alternate title : " Apostolicic institutiones a Ludovico 
Nogarola Com. in parvum libellum coIlectiB el ab Alexandre 
Alesio in Dispuialionem propositie in celebri Academia Lipsi' 
cnsi. Lipsiie, Excudebal Georgiua Hantisch, 1556." 8vo,] 
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25. Responsio ad Duos et triginu Articulos Theologonim 
Lovaniensiuin. Lipsix, i5$9. [In the sale catalogue of the 
Makellar Library 1 545 is given as the year of publication. In 
the ' Athenae Cantabrigienses ' IS49 i* given.] 

26. Assertio Doctrinfe Ecclesix Catholioe de Sancta 
Trinitate, cum confutatione erroris Valeniini Gen tills. 
'564(?). [British Museum Catalogue gives Geneva, 1567.J 

27. Edinburgi Regix Scotorum Urbis Descriptia. Banna- 
tyne Club Miscellany, vol. i. [This description of Edinburgh 
was sent by Alesius to Sebastian Munster for his " Cosmog- 
raphy," printed at Basle in 1550, and republished in 1572. 
There are translations of it in Mackeniie's Lives and Char- 
acters of Scots Writers, ii. 400, 401 ; and in Chambers' 
Minor Antiquities of Edinburgh ; and in Hume Brown's 
Scotland before 1700.] 

28. [Congratulatory letter to Queen Elizabeth, dated at 
Leipsic, tst September 1559. The original holograph of 
twenty pages and a slip is still preserved, A translation of 
most of it is given in the Calendar of Foreign State Papers, 
Reign of Eliiabeth, 1. 524-534] 

[There are copies of Nos. 5, 12. t4< '!■ 16(1553), and 18 
in St Andrews University Library ; of No. 2 in the Church 
of Scotland Library, Edinburgh; of No. l6 (1553) in the 
Signet Library ; of No. 8 in the Advocates' j of Nos. 2, 3 
(De Resiituendis Scholis), 5, 13, 16 (1553), and 17 in the 
Edinburgh University Library; and of Nos. 1, 6, 7, 9, jo^ 
12, 13. 15, 16(1553), "8. I9('S54)>I3(I5S6)- and =6 in the 
British Museum. Nos. 27 and 28 are in all important public 
libraries. At Laing's sale. No. i brought £b, 5s. ; No. i, 
^17, 17s.; No. 5, £b; No. 6, £a; No. 13, ^10; No. 15, 
^5, 17s. 6d. ; No. 16, £s, los. j and No. 18 (with which was 
bound up " Sarcerius de Scholasticae Theologiae Vanitale "), 
£6. In the 'Athenae Cantabrigienses,' ihe following six 
items, which are not in the above list, are mentioned : 
" Disputatio de Justitia Dei et Justitia hominis coram Deo. 
Leipsic, 1553." "De utriusque naturae officiis in Christo." 
" De distincta Christ! hypostasi." " Preface to Gardiner 
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upon obedience. Translated from Englbh to Laiin." " De 
Balaei Vocalione. Translated from Enjjlish." " Ordina- 
tiones AnKlonim Ecclesiae per Buccmni. Translated from 
English to Latin." In connection with the last, see ' Litur- 
gical Scnices of Queen Elizabeth,' Parker Society, p. xxv, 
n-3-] 

I Pace 10. Patrick Hamiltoiis admission la the Faculty of 

Arts iit SI Andrcivs University. — The entry in the 'Acta 
FaciUlatis Artium' runs thus: " Congregationc arliiim facul- 
tatis, in Nouis licohs eiusdem tenta lercio die mensis Octo- 
bria, anno Domini millesimo quingentcsimo vigesimo quarto, 
Magister Johannes Ba[l]four regentium senior Collegij Sancti 
Saluatoris in quodlibetarium est elcctiia; et Magister Path- 
cius Hamiltone, abbas de Feme, Rossensis diocesis, in 
facultatem est reccptus." 

Page 117. Two sacramenfs only. — In the Preface to the 
Book of Common Order il is said that " for the minis- 
tration of llic two sacraments, our Booke giveth sufficient 
proofe " (Dunlop's Confessions, ii. jgs ; Laing's Knox, iv. 
164). In the Confession used in the English congregniion 
at Geneva only two are referred lo (Dtinlop's Confessions, 
ii. 9; Laing's Knox, iv. 172); in "the Maner to Examine 
Children" their number is said to be two {Laing's Knox, 
vi. 344) ; and in Calvin's Catechism, printed with the Book 
of Common Order, it is emphatically declared that there 
are two only (Uuniop's Confessions, ii. 233). 

Page TJl. The tan^uage of Reu. xiv. 1 1.— In the text of the 
Confession the passage runs thus : " For sik as now dclyte 
in vanity, cruelty, lilthynes, superstition or idulatr>-, sal be 
adjudged to the fire unquencheable : in ([uhilk they sail be 
lormenled for ever, aswcill in their awin bodyes, as in their 
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saules, quhilk now they give to serve the de\-ill in all abbom- 
inaiion" (Dunlop's Confessions, ii. 96, 97). As pnnted in 
Laing's Knox (ii. i3o) the word " inextinguishable," and in 
the Acts of Parhament (ii. 534 ; iii. 22) the word " unstanche- 
abill," is used instead of " unquencheable." In Dunlop, 
however, there is in addition, at the bottom of the page, in 
smaller type : " Rev. 14. 10^ The same shalj drynke the 
wyne of the wrath of God, which is poured in the cuppe of 
hys wrath. And he shall be punyshed in fyre and brymstone 
before the holy angells, and before the Lambe. And the 
smooke of theyr torment ascendeih up evermore, and they 
have no rest dayc nor nygbt, whyche worshyppe the beast 
and hys ymage" 

Page 1 53. Readers or cxkorlers. — The name fxkorler does 
not occur in the First Book of Discipline ; but that " sort of 
readers" therein mentioned as having "some gift of exhorta- 
tion " (Dunlop's Confessions, ii. J37 ; Laing's Knox, ii. 200) 
soon came to be known as exhorters, and are so named io 
various Acts of Assembly ; see, for example, the Act of 1 564 
quoted on p. 138. They are distinguished from readers in 
the ' Register of Ministers, Exhorters, and Readers,' printed 
for the Maitland Club ; but, as David Laing has pointed out, 
the title of exhoner as indicating an advanced class seems 
to have been soon and silently dropped. "On comparing 
the list of the persons so styled in 1567 with that of iS74t 
we find some of them had become ministers, but the greater 
number are entered simply as readers" {Wodrow Miscel- 
lany, p. 323). 

Page 233. Conference between the two parties. — Besides 
the three conferences mentioned in the footnote, there was 
another held in the early summer of 1578. The results, as 
recorded in the Booke of the Universall Kirk (ii. 414, 415) 
and in Calderwood's History {iii. 412, 413), embrace nothing 
about the kirk-session, beyond the perpetuity of the persons 
of the elders. 

Page 259. Alesius at Wittenberg. — Through the influence 
of Luther and Melanchihon, the Elector of Saxony had con- 
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ferrcd on Alesius the prebend of Aldenburgli. Being in 
greats strails for money, and having been disappointed of 
help otherwise, he was constrained lo write from Witten- 
berg, on the I2lh of December 1533, to Spalalinu^, request- 
ing him to obtain payment of ihe moiely of the prebcmi 
(Corpus Reformatorum, ii. 690, 691). 

Page i6i. Thf iii$pulalioui CochliicHs.—On the suggestion 
of Metanchthon, an attack in verse was made on Cochlaeus 
for his injustice to Alesius ; but the timorous author so 
dreaded Cochlaeus that, instead of writing in his own name, 
he personated Alesius (Corpus Reformatorum, iv. 1025, 1016). 

Page 265. Erasmus and Cochlaeus. — Summaries of the 
letters which James V. wrote, on the ist of July iS34i to 
Erasmus, 10 Cochlaeus, and to the King of the Romans, 
are in the Letters and State Papers of Henry VIII., vol. 
vii. p. 358. 

Page 267. AUsius as a /i/iysiciaii.—"l determined with 
my self to serve the tyme and to change the preaching of 
the crosse with the scjence of physic wherin I had a litle 
sight before, and thus I went unto a very well-lemed 
phisycian called Doctor Nicolas, which haih practised 
phisyk in London thes many yeares with high prayse, whose 
company I dyd use certen yeares, wherby 1 did both see 
and Icm nany things, even the principal poyntes concerning 
that science. In so moch that at length certen of my frindes 
did move me to take in hand to practise, which thing I did 
I trust not unluckyly" (Of the Auctorite of the Word of God 
agaynsi the Risshop of London). 

Page z6S. Lalimer and Cranmer. — For the opinion of 
Alesius on Lalimer and Cranmer, see Dr Mitchell's West- 
minster Assembly, 1883, p. 14 n., and p. 23 n. 

Page 268 n. AUs or j4/«;'uj.— Christopher Anderson may 
be excused for supposing that Ales was the real name of 
Alesius: but less can be said for those editors of State 
Papers and compilers of important Library Catalogues who 
have helped lo perpetuate the error long after it was pointed 
out by Principal Lonmer in his Patrick Hamilton. 
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Page J69. John APAipine and John Fyffe. — From 
correction which Ur Mitchell hns made in his own copy 
the ' Gude and Godlie Ballatis,' 1897, p. cv, it seems that 1 
had come to the conclusion (hat it was M'Alpine and Mc 
dowal, not Fyffe, who were proteclcd by Bishop Shaxto 
Cf. Lorimer's Patrick Hamilton, pp. 186, 187.} 



CORRIGENDA. 



P. 1 19, line 4 from bottom. Af/er contained insert in, 
P. 240, line 14. /iir oedibus rvof/aedibus. 
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Acton, Lard, quotalian Itam 
' Leclurr; on the Sludy of His- 
loty ' by, 3 fn. 

Act5 of PBrliamenl refeired to, 
'S. »3. 50. S". S3. »»6i »33. 

Adanuon, Archbishop. 109, 195, 

A Kempts, 3. 

AUne. Alexander, ^6, 339, 342 — 
nol Ales, 368 fn., 309 — ue 
Alcsius. 

Aliuco, John, reference to ' Siimma 
Docinna' by, 109, 117— his con- 
gregAtJon ai London, J36 ^ 
on the office of bishop, 154 

— ' Modus ac KlIus Lxconi- 
mumcalioms ' and 'Parma ac 
Ratio Publico Penitenlia;' by, 
165. 

Afes, John, 299. 

ALe&luSi TO, II fn.. 17, as, 3a, 33 
fn., 36 et seq., 51, 7^, 80, 339 tl 
aq. — his (realise against Ihe de- 
cree of [he Scottish Bishops, 37, 
359 — a miraeiiloiu escape, 040 — 
LLC College, 343 — discus^ons with 
Pflirick Haniilion, 343 — his ac- 
count of Patrick Hepburn, 345 
— assaulted and imprisoned, 347 

— his escape, 151 — at MalmO, 
35s — at Cologne, 356 -,- he- 
frierkdedbvMelanFhthon at Wit- 
tenberg, 359, 308— h is con troversy 
with Cochiaeus, 36off teq. — the 
intervention of Emsmus, 364 — 



at Cambridge, a66 — at Londoni 
367 — his dispute with Slokesley, 
if., 368— marries Catherine de 
Mayne, 368— retuins lo the Con- 
(inenl, 169— appointed Professor 
of Divinity in Frankfort Univer- 
sity. 370 — Professor In l.eipsic 
University, 371— (he Penh Mar- 
tyrs, 373 — he pleads for National 
Union, 375 — his public and pri- 
vate life, 379 — his family. 3S0 — 
his death, aBi — his theological 
opinions, 395 ^/ jf;;,— his drenm 
coocerning Anne Boleyn. 397— 
Ills departure fro[n England, 398 
— a letter 10 Melanchthon. joo — 
his worlis 301 tl j(j. — ptehend 
ofAldenUirgh conferred on him, 
309 — one writes in hi^ name, 
ib. — he practise* as a physi' 
cian, ib. — his name no( Alts, 

a. 

Allen. Edmund, 368 fn, 

Anderson. Rev. ChrisTopher, refer- 
enda to '.\nnals of (he Lnglish 
Bible' by, 339, 36a fus., a6S fn., 
383 fn. 

Anderson, William, 53. 

Anselm, 3, 1^. 

Arbuckill, Friar, i3i fn. 

Arehebald. Sir James, vlcnr of Lin- 
traihin, 13S (n., iBj fn. 

Argyll, lliB Duke of, 315. 

Arnimlanism. discussion on, T19. 

Arran, Earl of, 50 (/ uf,, 173, 

Ailh, William, 35 fn. 
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Assembly, Qmeral. 160-161. 
Augusline, 3, 119 In. 

Bwllie, Principal, 138 fn. 
Bain'* Calendar quoted, 86 (a. 
Balrukves on JiuiificatHiD quoted, 

113 fn. 
Bannalyne's Memoriales, 1B7 fn., 

189. 191 fn., 194 fn., 198 fn., 

aos fn. tl itf. 
Bayle, So, 304. 
BenediclXllt., 16. 
Beloun. ArchbUhop James, 91. 34 

ri irg„ 30 fn„ 34, 4a, 74, 145, 

346, 163. 3B6, 187. 
Betoun, Cardinal, 11 fn., 36, 43 ei 

3if„ H cl itf.,S7, 60, 6a-J4, Si. 

34$, 264. 373. 374. 3S7 — his 

seven children, 393. 
Ptia. 36, 381, 381. 
Bolcyn, Anne. 367 fn., 397. 
'Booke of ihe Universal] Kirk' 

referred 10, 13 fn.. 117 fn., 118 

fn,, laS fn., 198 fn., 31B fn., 317 

fn., 333 fn. 
Borlhwick, ^ir John. 38 fn. 
Bolhwell, kail of, 7a. 
Bradwardine. 17, 
Brown, Mr Hume, references 10 

' John Knon ' by, 11 fn., 55 fn., 

134 fn. 
Rucer, 170. 
Buchanan, George, 17, 33, 40. 49, 

73- 
Burton's ' History 'referred lo, 315, 
319. 

Caithness, Bishop of, 198. 
Calderwood. 137, i43^-his 'Ahare 

Uamasoenunk ' referred lo, 137 

tl itf.—' Hialory 'referred to, 33 

fn., el foiiim. 
Calumnies, Popish. 303 il itq. 
Calvin, 17, 80, 88, 90, 105 fn., 106 

fn., 107, 11a, lis, 116, ia4, las. 

147, 163, 164 fn., 168, 170, 187, 

304, 315, 916, 370. 
Cambridge, 5S, 366, 39S. 
Campbell, Friar, 39, 3a. 
Campbell of Cessnock, 16, 
Catechism, Hamilton's, 8 fn., 387 

— Cnlvin's, 103, its — Hcidel- 

b^Tg, 103 — Melanchthon's, 371. 
Caltley's -Foie" referred 10, 33 



fn., nfn., 59 fn.. 70 ta., 74 fn., 

36SfD. 

Charters, Andrew, 41. 

Church, the medieval, corrapdoa 
and decay of, 7 ef ieq. — (fw r^ 
lorming priesis of, la el sty. 

Cistercian Nuns, or While Lndies. 
at Frankfort. 135, 094. 

Cochlaeui, ate ct uf., S95, 30$^ 

Cocklaw, Thonias, 41. 

Coloce. William, 192. 

Cole, Tbos., 135 fn- 

Common Order^ Book of, its origin, 
133 II itj. — Its Buihoriry, 137 — 
early practice in ScotlaDd, 138 /* 
jc;.— Kaoi and the English lit- 
urgy, >30 '' Uf. — a guide or 
model only, 133 tl My, — testi- 
mony of Calderwood, Boillie, 
Row, and Henderson, 137 W 
ley, — practice in other Reformed 
churches, 14) — its evidence on 
Church government, 145, 147 el 
jef. — on discipimc, 163 e/ i£q. — 
on Church members, 170. 

Conxus. II fn. 

Confession, First Helvetic. 58, 77 
— Later Helvetic, 103. 113,147 
— Westminster, 107, iio. iiS, 
laa, 334— of English coDgrega- 
tion al Geneva, 107, lao — of 
1616, 117 fn., 118. 

Confesuon of 1560, Ihe Scottish, its 
preparation, 99 tl ttq. — alleged 
omission of a chapter, loi — its 
character, 103 tl .k^.— the su- 
preme authority of the Scrip- 
tures, 10^ — the fall and the 
remedy, tb., loj — the elemal 
decree. 107 — influence of John 
Alasco, 109, 117— the eSeclual 
call, iiD~jusiificntion. iii tt 
Itq. — notes of the True Church, 
114 (fje;. — the sacraments, 116 
tl «y.— compared with later 
conle^sions, 118 tt jr^., 139 — 
iti unmeasured language, lao tl 
siq. 

Constable s ' Major referred lo, 
18 fn. 

Cook, Dr George, of St Andrews, 
331. 

Cook. Dr, of Haddington, 331. 

Cook, Procurator, 339. 
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CooV's ' HUlory of Ihe i^eform.!' 

lion ' refirred 10, 61 fn. 
CovetiUle, Miles, 150. 
Craig. John, 1B7. 
Cran'ner. Archbishop, 58, 954. 

366, 263. 2B2, 397, 998, 399, 309. 
Craw pr CiMimr, Taul, 15. 
Croc, Le, 101. 
Cnimwell, 37 fn., 266.368, agS- 

300. 
Cunninghnm, PrincipuJ, 331 — his 

'Church History o( Si.-oilani] ' 

(jualed, 314. 

D-Allley, iB. 
nalgltkh, NIcol, 193. 
Diilrymple's ' Lesky' referred to, 

aa fn. 
' DiilyeU's Scottish Poems ' quoted, 

195 'n- 
[y.^ubign^'s ' Rcformalion m ttie 
Time of Calvin ' referred 10. 

^ f'''! 33 fo*i 43 '' '^-1 ^ 
fn,, 80 In,, 339, 341 fn., 143 
fn.. 250. 

Davidion, John, 1S8. 193. 197. 

Declnralion, ihe Largf (or King's), 

14s. '43' 
Discipline, (he First Book of, its 
preparation, 99, 144— the govern- 
ment of the Church, 145 tt seq. 
— the discipline of the Church, 
163 f/je^.—di5cipUne under Pre- 
lacy, 167— the prerognlivea und 
duties of Church members. J69 
eS uq. — cducalion of Iho young 
nnd univetsily reform, 174 ti 
sri/, — caic of the poor, 179 

Discipline, ihe Second Book of, 
compared with Ihe First Book. 
214 t/ «y, — the nuLhonty o( the 
king. 317— the limiM of ecclesi- 
astical authority, 219 H stq. — 
influence of the Second Book 
not unmixed, 335 — its auihorily, 
226 — its theory of the Church, 
227 — institution of the presby- 
Icry, 339 it sfg- — the West- 
minster doctrine of the Church, 
334 fl «?,— the Ideal presbytery, 

'37- 
* Diurnal ofOceurrenls' referred to. 
3Bfn,,39fn. 



Dore's 'Old Bibles' quoted. 91 
fn. 

Douglas, John, 99, 144, 193^ Is 
made Archbishop. 19S— his par- 
entnge, 199 fn. — iVincip.il ol St 
Mary '5 College, 1B7. sBB. 

Dunbiir, Archbishop of Glasgow, 
36a, 264. 

Dundee, 41. 54, 60, 63-65, 71, 75, 
76, 94, 158 fn. 

Dundrennan, Thomas, Abbot of, 
16 fn. 

Dunlop's ' Collection of Confes- 
sions ' referred to, 103 fn. it 

Duric, Mr John, 194, 3d6l 

Kbrard, 14, 

Edmtiurch, 38, 41. 89, 93. 158 fn., 

1B7, 190, 200, 339-241. 
Education, 9, 174 et itf, 
Edward VI.. 87, 8B, 130, 131. 
Erasmus, 21, 24. 364, 309. 
Erskine of Dun. 40. 5(1 ^/ 11^,, 7B, 

9-1 ■ 
Elhie House, (;7, 393. 
Eugemus the Fourth, Pope, 17, 
Eji[,Lcliuns of pre - Reformation 

Church, 9, 179 tt irq. 
Exercise, or Prophesying, 153, 159, 

170 t! «v.. »a9. 
Elhorlcrs, 153, 153, 30B. 

Fachsius, Ludovicus, 371, 

Farel, 125. 

Feli» Ihe Fifth, 17 fn. 

Feme, so, 307. 

Fisher, Bishop, 243. 

Forbes. Bishop, ta 

Fordun, 16. 

Forni.in, Archbishop, 43 fn, 

Forresl, Henry, 35. 

Forret, Thomas, vicar of Dollnr, 

4<- 
Foster, John, a63 fn. 
Fove's ' .'^cls and Monuments,' see 

Caltlcy. 
Frankfort on the Oder. 40. SB. 

109, 114, 126, 149 fn., 130, 269, 

270, 372. 
' Frankfort. Troubles at," 134 (n., 

135. 
Friih. 36. 
Fyffc, Johu, 4a, 369, 310, 
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GaUp Gaw, or Gall, John, 955 — 
his ' Kiclit \'3y to the Kingdom 
of Heuine' referred lo, 33 fa., 
ass fn- 

Geneva, 89-91, 133, 149, 158 fn., 
aSB. 

Gerson. 18. 

GiJby. Am., las fn, 

Gillespie, George, icB fn. — bis 
'Aaion's Kod ulossammg ' 
quoled, 93a tt leg. — 'Assertion 
of ihe Government' referred lo, 
a29 fn., 333, 

Glasgow mariyr, 15. 

Gordon, Bishop of Galloway, 130. 

Gatirhy, Norinan. burned for 
mnrrying, 39. 

Grimnni, SS- 

Grindjl, Archbishop, 91, 150 fn., 
160. 

Gros[esle, 17. 

Grub's ' HisloiT,' 118 fn. 

'Gude and Godlie Ballatis' re- 
ferred 10| 67, 74 fn., 76 fn. 

Guise, Mary of, 1 1 fn., 46, 93, 94, 
191. 

Haag, quoiniion from ' La France 
Protestant ' by, 168. 

Hailes. Lord, 161. 

Hamilton, Archibald, 19a, 193, 
ao2, ao3, SOS. 

Hamilton, fames, 39. 

Hamilton, James, tiishop of Argyle, 
aok 

Hamilton. John, Abbol of Taisley, 
Archbishop of St Andrews. iB, 
51, 81, 146, 188, 187— bis Cate- 
chism, 8 fn., 1S7. 

Hamilton, John, apostate. 193. 

Hamilton, Palricic, 17, 19 et sfq. 
— birth and early years, ao^ 
sludies abroad. 91— returns lo 
Scolland and is received into 
Si Andrews University, ja — 
preaches the reformed faiih, 24 
— summoned lo appear before 
Archbishop Beloun, a 3 — escapes 
to the Continent. 36 — his final 
relum lo ScoiLind. 37 — invited 
to a friendly conference at St 
Andrews. a8 — seized and con- 
demned, 30 — his martyrdom, 
31 */ seg. — sources of informa- 



lion. 33 fn. — effect of bis deatb, 
34 " '•¥■. 37. 73. 75. *4a. ^43. 
"44. »75. »86, 3S9, a96, 307. 

' Hamilton Papers ' quoted, 3A fn. 

Hardwick's ' Kefoimatjoii ' icfeired 
to, 367 fn. 

Harrison, quotation from article 
on ■ Freeman's Method of His- 
tory ' by, a fn. 

Hay, Mr L., Bass, aa? fu. 

Hay, Principal. 11 fn., 387. 

Heidelberg Calechism, 103. 

Henderson, Aleiand^, 14a, 166 
fn., 331 — his 'Govenicnent sod 
Order of Ihe Church of Scotland ' 
quoted, 140, 337. 

HenryVIII.,49, a66fn.,a6S. 398. 

Hepburn, Bishop. 57. 

Hepburn, Prior John, 94a, ■>n, 
386. 

Hepburn, Prior Palrick, 36, 40, 
46, 74, a44-a47i "49. "SO. 253. 
353- 

Honorius III,. i6t. 

Hooper, Kshop, 98. 

Hunter, James. 33. 

Innei, Taylor, reference to ' John 
Knox' by, aog fn. 

James V.. 33, 38, 39, 44, 46 rt My., 
193, 347-3491 »63 'n-. =73- 

James VI., 131, 143 fn., 166, 168. 

Johnston, John, a8i, a88. 

Johnston. Rev. T. P.. reference lo 
' Palrick Hamilton ' by, 33 fn. 

Kennedy, Bishop, 9. 17, 386. 

Kennedy, CJuiniine, Abbol of 
Crossraguel. 137, 303. 

Kincavel, ao. 

Kirkcaldy of Grange, 30S. 

Kirk-session, or lesser eldership, 
158, 333, a33, 308. 

KnoY, 6, 10, LE fn., 13 fn., 18, 33 
fn. — early life and education, 
79 — leader of the Reformation, 
Bo— settles in St Andrews, 8a — 
called to Ihe ministry. 83 — a 
galley slave, 85— obtains release, 
86 — his work among the Eng- 
lish, it. ttstq. — live years exile, 
SB tt itg. — a visit lo Scotland, 
89 — relnins 10 Scotland, 93 — al 



I E)undee, 94 — preacbn at Sc 

I Andrews, 95^/ Xf. — rhe rerormcd 

I worahip atabliihed Ihraughoul 

I Scotlond, 97 « Iff, — Ihi; old 

I Scottish Conrcision of 1560. 99 

I ef ui/. — ICnox's Liturgy, 133 

I tt !t(/. — Ihe First Book trf Disci- 

I pline, 144 r/ J<v. — his but days. 

L 184 tt siq. — leaves Edinburgh, 

^^L 1S7 — preaching in Si Andrews, 

^H 18S tl sof. — James Melville's 

^^H iruprcs^ion of Knox, i^i tt if/. 

^^B — celurns lo Edinburgh, aoo — 

^^f Popish calumnies, xn tl ley. — 

^^ his Inst illness and deaih. 305 

tl it-/., ai6, 378. 
Knox's Liturgy, lei Commoti 
Order. Book of. 

Luing, Dr David, 10, aa, io9 Tn., 

331 — hii ' Knui ' referred to. 13 
fn, tt fidir/m — his 'Lindsay's 
Poetical Works' referred to, 
83 fn. 

I.aaib, Robert, 53. 

Lambert, of Avignon, 16, 37— his 
' ComtiienlBry on the Apoca- 
lypse' refeired 10, 33 fn. 

1.^111^. Mr .Andrew. 71. 

[.dtinier. Bishop, 58, 368, 399. 309. 

Laud's L;luigy, 133. 

LawHEie. Mr James, 195, 30 [, 
933, 305, 907. 

Ijiy-clders. the lerm. 339. 

I^eckprevick, Robert, printer, 194, 

195' 

L«, Principal, 113 fn., 33( — 
qiioialion from ' Lectures on the 
History of the Church of Scol- 
land'by, 115, 199 In. 

Lees, Dr Cameron, reference to 
'St Giles' by, 301 fn, 

Lcipsic, 371, 373, 379, 181. 

Lemons ' Slnte Papers' referred 
10. 37 fn., 44 Ins. I 69 fn, 

Lesleys 'History" referred lo, 34 
fn,, 39 fn.| 85 fn.. 139 fn.. 193 
fn. — ' De Ongine' referred to. 
iSfn. 

Leslie, Dr, of Fordouu, 60, 61 fn. 

Lethirtgton. Laird of. 101, 186. 

l^indores, LjLUrence. .\bboI of, 15, 

Lindkiy. Mr Duvid, 196, 307. 

Lindsay, Sir David, 10, 11 In., Bi, 
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Hi, 183 — reference to 'Tragedy 
of the Cardinal ' by, 73. 

Limrgy of Edwjrd VI.. 77. laB, 
130, I3t, 154 (n. 

Lock, Mrs. 13 fn., 130. 

LoglE!, Gavin. 40, 

Logic, Robert. 41. 

Lollards, persecution in Scotland 
of. 15 tt !tq. 

Lorimcr, Principal, his ' fntrick 
Hamilton, the tirst PrcTcher 
and Marlyt of the Scottish Ref- 
ormation, referred to, 36. 33 fn., 
310— 'Scottish Keformaiion ' re- 
ferred to. 41 fn..69. 75 fn., Bi fn.. 
339, 344, 374 fn., 375. 376 fn.— 
' Knox and the Church of Eng- 
land' referred to. 77, 133 fn,— 
article iti ' British and Foreign 
Evangelical Review' by, referred 
to, 185, 

Luihcr, 6, 19. 31, a6, aS, 38, 67, 
Bo, 115, 116. 163. 304, 316, 143, 
354, a6i, 365, 3S1. 395. 

Lyne, John, 41. 

M'Alpine, 40, 369. 310, 

M'Crie, Dr. 331—' Melville' re- 
ferred lo, 15 fn,, 195 fn. — ' Ufe 
of Knox' referred to. 40 fn,, 93 
fn., 139 fn., 1S8 fn,, 3ot, 305 fn., 
3Bl fn. 

M'Dowal, 40. 310. 

M'Keniie's ' Lives of Eminent 
.Scotsmen," 379. 

Magdalene, Queen. 193 fn. 

' Maitland Miscellany,' no fn. 

Major, John, ij tt stq., 31, 33, 34, 
79, 343, 378. 3B0, 2B6, 3B7, 

Mai mo. 355, 

Margarei, Queen, 181, 

Marsillier, 57. 

Mary, Queen, ir fn., 189. 

Massacre of SI Bartholomew. 184, 
185. 30t. 

Majwell's 'Olil Dundee prior to 
the Reformation ' referred 10, 
63 fn.. 68 fn., 69 fn.— 'History 
of Old Dundee' referred to, 65 
fn. 

Mayn. Catherine de. 36B. 

Melanchlhon, 17. aa, 36, 36. 339, 
354, 359. 361, 966, 370, 371, 371^, 
380, 3S3, 300, 309. 
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Melville, Andrew, 9i6 il uq„ aSi, 

iS8, aB9. 
Melville, James, 191 tl seq.^ 9S9. 
Monirose, m, 57, 60, 6a, 71, 75, 

78. 
MociMin, Ric., 399 fn. 
Morion, Earl of, 198, 199 fn., 3C7, 

aia. 
Mount, Chrislopher, 300. 

Ncander, 170. 

Ogilvie, Lord Jamea, 393. 
OcLLvie, Morion, aga, 093. 
Order of Excommunicaiion, 165, 

166. 
Osiander, Andrew, 979. 

Paget, Lord, 199. 

I'arkcr, Archbiihop, consecration 
of, I JO fn. 

■Pasqvilli de Concilio Mantiuno 
ludicium ' quoted, 61 fn. 

Paul III., 386. 

Perth Martyrs, the, 33, 373. 

Peterkin, referrnces to ' Records 
of the Kirk' bv, ri9 fn., 133 fn., 
143 fn. — to ' fiooke of the Uni- 
versal Kirk' by, 318 fn., aij fn. 

Pilscollie, Lindsay of, 73 — his 
' History ' referred to, 34 fn., 
31 fn., 33 fn., 39 fn., 19a Tn. 

Plague, or pesi, 64, 67, 76. 

Pole, Cardinal, 45. 

Poor, care of, 179, 180. 

Poullain, or Polkinus, 136, 137, 
136 fna. 

Preaching, necessity of, 151. 

Presbytery, ideal, 337. 338. 

Presbytery, or greater eldership, 
159, 339 */ iiq. 

Preston, l>r, ati. 

Psalm Book, lao, 19B. 

' Psalms and Spiritual Sungs,' 76. 

Ranaldson, James, 53. 

Randolph, Thomas, 139. 

Readers, 15a, 153, 173, 308. 

Reformation, the, nature and need 
of, s et ieq^ — decayof the medie. 
val Church, 7 tl 117. — Ihe re- 
forming priests, 13 r/ a^. — pre- 
cursors of the Reformation, 14 
et m;.— Patrick Hamilton, 19 el 



leg. —Aim of 1535 and i^j 
against reformed <^nioiis, 33 

— Tyndale's New Testament 

brought into Scotland. 34 — ibe 
oppressed and tbe oppressan, 34 
el H^.— George Wishart, 56 et 
ttq, — Knox ns leader- of the Ref- 
ormaiion, ■ji^et nq.- — in iriumph. 
97 — the Confewion of 156a, 99 
el «y. — the Book of Common 
Order, 133 el xq. — ilie Firsi 
Book of DisdpUne. x^tliiq. — 
ihe last days of Knox, 184 el ieq. 

— the Second Book of Discip- 
line, at4 et .sey.— Alesius, 339 
el irq. 

Regent, the Good. 1S5, 188, 189. 

Register of Pri'y Seal, 199 fn. 

'Register of Si Andrews Kirk- 
S^sion' ref er red to, 13 fa., 37 
fn., I30 fn. 

Resby, James, 15. 

Richariison, John, 41. 

Richardson. Robert, 41. 

Robertson, John, aSS. 

Robertson, Dr Joseph, 10, Ii fa. 
— 'Concilia Scotia;* referrrd to, 
16 fn., 30 fn., 45 fn., 50 fn., 93 
fn., t6i fn., 183 fn., 393. 

Rogers "Three Scottish Refor- 
mers,' 188 fn. 

Kolle. Richard, 14. 

Rothes, Harl of, 343. 

Rough. John, B3. 

Row, John, 99, 144 fn. 

Row, John, of Carnock, on litur- 
gies. 138. 

Rubric, the black, 87. 

Russell, Bishop, 127 fn. 

Rutherfurd's ' Divine Right of 
Church Govemrnent ' quoted, 

330 el ieq. 

Sacraments, two, only, 116, 117, 

307- 
S.ixony, Elector of, 371 fn. 
Scipio, Marcus, 980. 
Scott, John, printer, 76. 
Scoiiis, Duns, 17. 
Scriptures, reading, in vernacular, 

5. 37. 38, S'. '59. ="60, 164, 373, 

373, 38a — Genevan version, 91, 

33t, 
Scrymgeour, James, 353. 
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Sharp, Archbishop. 35. 


lllney, Eniery, 5B. ^^^| 


Shailon, Bishop, 369, 310. 


Tonsiat, Bishop of Durham, 86. ^^^H 


Smelon, Pritici|h-kl. 101, 303, aoj, 


Tour, M. de la, 19. ^^^^| 


aif. 


Tudor, Ifllznbcth. 93, 93, 131, 150 ^^^H 


Spalminui, 309. 

'Spnliling Miseellanj' refcrrort lo, 


fn.. 156 fn., \Vi, 300. ^^^H 
Tudor, Mary. 88, 9a fn. ^^H 


laflfn,, 183 fn. 


TwojMrnnv l^ailh, the, 8 fn. ^^^^| 


SpoltiswDorfe. Archbishop, 133 


'[^yndale's trans]:Ltlon of the New ^^^^| 


(o.— his 'Hisiory' referred lu, 


'I'estnmenI introduced into Scot- ^^^^| 


10. 31 fn.. 33 fn., 34 fn.. 64 fn.. 


land, 34, 96. ^^^H 


68 (n., 73, 146 [n., >i8 fn,. 


Tyninghame, 3S7. ^^^H 


»"7. '31- 


Tyrie, the Jesuit, 195, 196, 303. ^^^H 


Spoil iswoode, John, superinien. 


Tyller, 11 ^^H 


drnt of Loihian, 99, 144 fn.. 


^^^^1 


198. 


Walsinghaiii. 105 fn. ^^^| 


St Andrews, reforming prieslsfrom 


Wdrdlau', Bishop, 385, aSS, ^^^H 


Auguslinian Priory and College 


Wedderbum, James, lo, 353 fn. ^^^^| 
Weilderbum, John, 10. 18, n. 66, ^^^H 


of Si l,eonaid. 13— Umversily 


and Colleges of, 15, 19, ao. aa. 


^^^^^^1 

^^m 


95, 96 fn., 339, 141, 385 rl iif. 


Weir, Professor, article on George ^^^H 


— Major nt. iB, 19, m, 343, »B6 


Wishan in ' North British Re- ^^^1 


— Patrick Hamilton nl, 19, ao. 


view' referred 10, 70. ^^^^| 


fla e/ uq-, ^ffse^., 107 — Alesiua 


Westminslei- Confession of Faith. ^^^H 


nr, j6, 343 ft sff.—Wiihin ai. 


See Confession- ^^^| 


1 7a, 73— Knox nt. Si cl so/., 95 


Westminster Directory for Church ^^^^| 


1 e/ sig.. iBS tl iiq. 


Government. 166 fn.. 336. ^^^^| 


1 St Elemrird, 3. 


W»lminstci Dircvlorj for Wor- ^^^H 


1 Si Giles' Church, 133 fn., aoi. 


ship, 137, 143. ^^^1 


1 Sltfhelin's 'Johiinnis Calvin' re- 


Whitgifi, 147. ^^H 


^H (erred to, 9B. 114 fn. 


Whitiineham. Wlliiami BB, laj ^^^H 


^B Stanley, D«iii, zoa. 


^H 


^V Stevenson's 'MatyStuari' quoled, 


Wichtand, Jnmes, 6B fn. ^^^H 


~ 55 f". 


Wied, Hermann von. Atchliishop ^^^H 


I Slcwnrd. Walter, 40. 


□f Cologne. 145, 354, 356. aSa. ^^^H 


^H^ Stewart. Arrhbishop, 386. 


Wightone. or Weighion. bit Jolin, ^^^H 


^^1 Stirling martyrs, 4r. 

^H SlokesTcy, Bishop of London, a68, 


6B ^^H 


Willinms. Thomns, Bo. ^^H 


^B 173. 


Willock, John, 40, 99. 113 fn., 130, ^^^H 


^H Slunehouse. 10. 


>44 ^^^H 


^^1 Straioun, David, 39. 


Winkworth, Miss, quoLnlion from ^^^^| 


^^1 Succession, Apostoiic, (15. 


' Christian Singers of Germany * ^^^^| 


^^P Superintendents, 133 — wherein 


by, tl !tq. ^^^H 


^^ llicv difTercd from bishops, 155 


Winict, Nininn, hii 'Tractates' ^^^H 


t «■/ i<q. 


referred to. ii fns.. 303. ^^^H 


1 SyboihendorT, DAinianus, 371 fu. 


Wishari, George, 36, 41— early ^^^H 


' 


education, 56 — summoned for ^^^^| 


1 Tannadice, aB7. 


heresy, 57 — escapes to England, ^^^^| 


Tauler, 3. 


i'^. — converted before Cranmer, ^^^H 


Theiner's ' Veletn Monumetita. 


58 — returns and enters Corpus ^^^H 


^^ llibetnonim el Scolorum ' te- 


Chrlsli College, Cambridge, ih, ^^^^| 


^H ferred to, 44 fa-, 45 fn., 51 fn., 


—a pupil's descnplion of him, ^^^^| 


^H 54 f'"- 


59-^ returns to Scotland, ih. — ^^^^| 


^H Thorpe's 'Calcnd.ir' \dlaK& 10, 


prenches In Montrose and Dun- ^^^H 


^B 44 (ns. 


dec. 63 tt ttq. — his labours in ^^^| 
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Dundee during the plague, &4 tl 
^,— aiiempted as&assinaiion of, 
68 — innocenl of ihe plot lo ax- 
sassinalc Beloun. 69 ti Ki/. — 
proceeds 10 Edinburgh, 71 — 
seiied at Onniston, 73 — his 
manyrdbm, 73 — his work, 74 
tl seq, 

Wishait. George, bailie or Dundee, 
63,69. 

Wiiches, prosecution or, i6S. 



Wilhofs ' V'erlheidigung,' 124 fn., 

Wittenberg, 36, 159, 969. 300 Tn.. 

30S. 309- 
* Wodrow Miscellany * r eferred lo. 

5B fn., 69 fr.. 78 fn., 93 tn., 308. 
Wydiffe, 3, 14, 17, .8, 37, .86, 

aot 
Wyclifiiles in Scotland, 15. 
Wynram, John, 77, 99, 100, 144, 

198,387- 
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TBnm, by W. J. Bredtlbb-— Arihtotlb, 
by Sir AIpx. Giant.— TiTCHTtnii«, by tbo 
Bdlbnr— LlTPFTK's, by W. H. MUlock.— 
PiiniAst, by RaT. F. D. lljjrlot. 
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ALISON. 

History of Europe, By Sir Akgbibald Aubon, Bart., D.C.L. 
1. From the ConimeQcement of the French Revolution to 

(bt Battle ol WnUrtuo, 

IfTkiLAHt Em-riDfl, U tdU., with PortnlbH. Oemy Std, HQ, 10ft. 
AiioTBEii Sditiun, in ao voIl anwn flvo, £0. 
Pbdflv'b Edition 13 toIl croim Itd, ii, III. 

I. Continnation to the Accession of Louis Napoleon. 

LisBAflv EpiriPH, a inl". Sto, U, T>. M. 

Epitome of Alison'ii Hiatory of Europe. Thirtieth Tbon- 

Bbnd, Tt, 5il, 
Atlas to Alison's History of Europe. By A. Keith Jofanston. 

LiBium Editioh, Jciay Ito, £s, it. 
VtOPLti Edition, 91b. iiC. 

Life of John Duke of Marlboroagb. With SDme Account of 

Ul« i;»iiliiiup..™rin'i, mil r.r the W»r of lh» Biioceuioli. Third Bdldon, 1 to1». 
ivn- Fnrtrmlti< anil Ua|«, iOh. 

Essays: Historical, Political, and MisuellaneotiB 3 vnls. 

4nmj Bto, *5h. 

ACROSS FRANCE IN A CARAVAN : Bwso some Account 

itt 4 JotaftXT ynnH B^hukai's ruG^hOA iNTiiK"RFu-'A)tooT," tiikfC i^ tfao Whttor 
Ittyfl-W. Sfth* AutJiorof 'A D»y of my Life it KtHQ.' With flftv llliiJitraCiOUi 
by John Watl&ce, ftft4( HkdticbM by th« Aufibor. had a ICkp, OTinp RJlllou, 

ACTA SANCTORUM HIBERNI^; Fjt Codice Balmanticensi. 

Nunc phtniuu Integrfi c-liUi iiper* Cahoi.; m 8iiin>7 pt Joerpoj dr B^rRrn, e 
Scic. Jp*n. Hnjrl'tgraphoram B-->llAIidiA1]4iruiEi ; Anctgro *t BTiimlTli LArglciidi 
JnAHKi Pathicio Uabcdioni Ddthae. In One h&ndBOme 4to VcluaiB, bouid In 
hftjr ri-iibtirgtap. 41, It,; In paper mtdt, 51>. fld. 

AD0LPHU8. Some Memories of Paris. By F- Adolphus. 

Ctown 8vo. ft* 

AFLALO. A Sketch of the Natural Hiatory (Vertebrates) of 

the BrIClah Ixlibdi. l)y F. 0, ArLiLO. P. It.O.8., r.£.a, Anthoi n! ■ A Bkrlch 
of the MitDnl Hiitciry of Auntnllm,' Ac. WIUi ninnemui IllaitnClam bxtodgF 
uul BcDuiCC. Crown Bm, (to. net. 
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AIRMAN. 

Maonrea and the Principlei of Mtumring. B7 (X H. Aikiuk, 

D.Be., r.R.B.B., ^-. Pnitiuor or ObHitatrT, Olupiw Vetcrluir Oollaai; 
builSH' Id ChamUti^. tJnlnnll; at 0)M(e«, ftc. Cruvo Sro. (i«. M. 

F&nnrard M&nnre : Itn Natnre, Compoaition, uicl Tre»ttneDt. 

Onnn Bto, la, M 

ALLARDYCE. 

The City of Sanahine. By Auoandkb Aia-ABDVCK, Author of 

' S«rli*«UQrt,' At?. Ntii X^tlion. Grown Avo. At, 

Balmoral : A Romiuice of the Queen's Conntry. New Edition- 

Cruwn Std. M- 

ALMONI), Ohriat the Protpatant: and other Sermons. By 

ElJrLV lliTi^iii^ioK Aijiojn>, M,A. OiiiD.4 Hon. LUD. Gl^agqw: Hcad-vuter of 
Inrullo SoLool. In 1 idI. oiMwo Sv". [fi (iipTH 

ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited 

bf ll*>. W. Ld€ai CoLLin, U.A. FiHca li. e«ta. ror Liitol ruU. wp. I. 

ANDERSON. Daniel in the Critics' Den. A Reply to Dean 

Parru'i ' Bocrk uf DuilcL^ Br Rohikt Anniwut, LL.D., BftrrliCcf4t'lAV» 
AulaUna OniBBilnlcHur at Piuin of Uu MflbvpoUi; Aabur of 'The iv*nrn[ 
PHace,' * Bninui Datlnj.' As. Pnt Ito, (n. U. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CHILD. Crown 8vo, 6a. 
AYTOUN. 

LavB of the Scottish Cavaliers, and other Poems. By W. 

EuunsnTaDM Artocn. D.C.L., PmfeBKicot RhiCorleud BdlM.LtttnalD Uit 
Uolinnlcy of Bdlobnigk. Nf w Edition. Pap. aro, li. M. 
CBEir EDiTTon. Ii. Cloth, 1>. Id, 

An Dinstrated Edition of the Lays of the Scottish CavaJien. 

Prom doigBs bf Sii Noib PtTOS. Cbtspet KdiUon. SnitU tlo, IOl M. 

BothwDll ; a Poem. Third Edition. Fcap., 7b. 6d. 

Poems and Ballads of Goethe. Translated by Professor 

Amnnud Sli Thsodobi MiiTin, K.C.B. Third BdlUoii. Pcap., A). 

Memoir of William E Aytonn, D.C.L. By Sir Thkodoei 

HiBTin, K.C.B. WItii Portnlt Poit Bio, 19i. 



BEDFORD dt COLLINS. Annals of the Free Foreatera, from 

IsBi) tu thi P[i>»Di Div, Br W, B. R. Bummp. W, B. W. Collixs, ud otfaer 
CoDtrlbuton. Witb U Purtrmita uid &^ olhor ILIdBtnttfoiu. D«iny evi>. Sli- vf 

BELLAIRS. Qoaaipa with Girls and Maidens, Betrothed and 

FrpB. By Ladv DcLLAina. New KdLf^ftn. CroirD Ato, 9*. Ad. CluLh, ertn 
gilt edjctf , 5b- 

BELLESHEIM. HJstoiy of the Catholic Church ot Scotland. 

From the lotrodactloa of Chrlttknl^ to the FtUdDb Iiftj , B7 Alpuorv Bil- 
unasw, D.D., Cudd □( Aii.li.Cbiiiiaue. Timnililed, wtth Natu ud AddlUosa, 
to D. Onruji HcHmt Buin, O.S.B., Monk ot Port As^rutria. Cb«tp Bdldoa. 
domplrta In 4 Toll, dfimf Bvo, vltta IfLpn. PtIOB 11*. dvL 

BENTINCK. Raoins Life of Lord George Cavendish Bentinck, 

M.P.. incl Dlhsi R.-iniuljoQaoe«. By John Kiwi, Priv»l* Tnlnor to the Qo9il. 
wood auble. Bdltvd b» lbs Hon. Viuaeio Livlit. Wttb Twentf-UirM fnU- 
p«irv PlAtci, uid Fw»]aill« Letter. Tblrd Bdltlcn. Oenir Svo, Ui. 

BICRERDYKE. A EanUhed Beauty. By Joaw Bickkkdtkb, 

Anthor nf ' D»Y> to Thnlo, with Hoil, Ooo. Ind OKnem,' ■ TbB Book of the All. 
Itn^nd Angler. 'Cgniaitloi of Ale uid Biar,' &c. With lUiutnldafiL Cfaeftp 
BdlelDtL Orowa Bro, la. 





' William Blackwood & Sons. 
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BINDLOSS. In the Niger Conntry, By Habold BrNSliOBB. 

Wlih I Hatw. Doni7 Bto. IBi. Od. 

BIRCH. 

ExampleB o( Stftblea, Hnnting-Boxes, Kennels, Racing Eetab- 

ILahnti^Dts, Ac, By JoH> Biiiru, ArcbLtect, Anthur of 'OuEiuLry ArchLlfclmrB, 
Ac With 90 PUteii. iloytl Svo, 7a. 

Examples of Laboarers' Cottages, dec. With Plans (or Im- 

proiiDg the D weUlsgi of the Poor [ti Luge Tanmi. With U PliUa, Rnjnl 8ra, 7i. 

PicturesqnH Lodgoa. A Series of Deaigna for O&te Lodgesi 

Park EiilrftriMd, Keepeni'i Gw^enera', DlIIISb', aronEiH'n Ujiper md Undpt Sor- 
riaU Lodgu, tud DUier Bonl B«ldeaiu9. WiUi 10 PliUa, ttu. UiL td. 

BLACKIE. 

The Wisdom of Goetba By John Stuart Blackik, Emeritus 

ProteMor ot Qnek Ln the UalTonlty or Bdlabor^h. Pcap, Svo, Cti'th, OTtn 
KilC, «>. 

John Stuart Blackie : A Biography. By AiniA M. Stoddabt. 

Vitb 9 Plito. Thtrd Edlt\un. ) tols. demy Btq, Hi. 
FopirUR EuirioH, Witb Portnlt. Orawn gva da. 

BLACKMORE. 

The Maid of Sker. By R. D. Blackmobk, Author of 'Lorna 

DooELfl,' Ao. New BdltluD- CnJVD Gva» 6d. Clinpat Sdltiuti. Oruwn Bvo, 
It. M. 

Dsriel i A Romance of Surrey. With 14 lUurtrationa by 

Chill. Hunmaad. Oroini Sio. ta. 

BLACKWOOD. 

Anaals ot a Publishing Hoaae. William Blackwood and his 

Bi.tm; Their HrngKiino nnd Friends, By Mrs Olipbiitt. With Fuur Portamlta. 
Third Bdltlon. Demy Syci. Voli. I. ind II, ti. b. 

Vol. III. John Blackwood. By hia Dauehter, Mrs 

0«H«Li. PomiB. With 3 PortTniU ind Vie* of Sttitlilyrnin. Demy Svo, III. 

Blackwood's Magazine, from Commence meat in IBIT to 

<"l.li.P.pr IBSli, Sn». 1 to HID-., forming IM Tolnmee, 

Index to Blackwood's Magadna Vols. 1 to 60. 8vo, 16h. 
Tales from Blackwood. First Series. Price One Shilling each. 

Id Paper Ccver &-.Ad neibtinlrL; hi ill RallvB.; DookruUi*. 

Tltcy niiy ilnu \n h&d buuud In i: vi)ls.,clMh,is>, Half eilf, Hchly gilt, BUi. 
Or the 13 val». in 6, toibarghe^ Hi. Bill TCd marocco, Wl 

Tales from Blackwood. Second Series. Complete in Twenty ■ 

ronr Shilling Purla. HiudKiinoly b-nnd in 1] vols., einlh, SOi. In l«Uiai b*&, 
raibnrghe alyle, BTa. Od, Utlletlt, gltt. Ma. fld. HiirraonKiio, tSi. 

Tale* from Blackwood, Third Series, Completo in Twelve 

ShilUll,; Pl[t». Hainla.imtiy buand in F. vnls., tlrrth, IJi.; «nd In IB Tula, eluth, 
19a- T^ie e vula. Id roibiunho, 91», Halt tall, il&a. Hair mfirocoo. 38a. 

Travel, Adventure, (ind Sport. From ' Blackwood'a Magazine. 

Dnlfunu with ' TiJea frcu Blackwood.' In Twelve Paru, each pile* la. Band, 
aomalj bomid luSiroUi,, doth. IKi, And la hair calf, Ua 

New Educational Beries. 5« uparau £diicational OatatovaB. 
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BLACKWOOD, 

New Uniform Series of Novels (Copjrrigbt). 

Br f. a. BuwtoB. 



Tni Maih or Biu. B; H. D. BUefcamw. 
Wevdikjiolhl Bj p. G, Huiurtm. 
Thb Stout or UABQAiuRi. Bj D, fltomr 

HiH UuuisisiKU. Br Kni OUphut. 
The PchprrcAL Gtriurt, ind Tbh KK^oa^ 

Bt cht S40S. 
flu.H CaircL, ud TBI Docroa't FuiiLT. 

Bjr tb« Sum. 
A BcniTiTi PuvT. By E. 0. fl«iu4. 
Ladt Lr'b WiEKtwaooD- By Omflr*! Sir 

B. B. Hvnlar. 
CiTiK BnwiKT, ud <K^at BturM. B; Mn 

OLlphtDL 

VfLLE?^m AMD a a Bbothriu Dt the Bum; 
Sows aud Daitohixbs. By Dhe Bun*. 



RUTL Bj K. U. OuiiiL 

BnoO^a HT NllOllBOlTK. Uj tllF 84Vlt 

Tat Wimu or Bsacfiis, Bj Hit Sunt 
Fur td Bn. By L. V. H. [nftlurt 
Uim u Tojn. Bjr Uiv SuiUv 

DODIL^ ASTt QlT[T«. Bf UlB BuHt, 

Altioba Fbto. Bt lAiniica Oil phut 
FlrxU)iLi.T. Bt Uia Bum. With [Qutl*- 

LiD¥ But. Bj D. Oaimid. 

TuE BuhciuiiTB or Vol By PftQlCDiUnr 

111 Tribal Lin usd MumsTirn. fij A 

IHMd Wamu. 
Pom KiLui, 8r (b* Suii4 



Standard Novels. Uniform in eixe uid binding. Each 

complete Ln QD« Volnma- 

rwSJN SISISIi, Illiuumlwl BuMs. Boaod Id Cloth, t>. M. 



ToH Cbikili'i Loo. By Mldiul BoobL 
Tni Onnrsi or tu( NinaK. By tiM Bmne. 
Onii. THaiUTOs. Bf CKptatn HuiUtoB. 
AvsiLS or mi Faiiriiii. Bt Jntan (talli. 
Tm PnovoeTjAe, Bjr the Bui*. 
Sjm AsDitiH WYLrL By tbt Sua*. 
Tai BuTiii.. By cti< B4nie. 
MiM MoLir. Bj Bearrica Kit Ban. 
BtDiBiui DiLniN. By j. 0. LoeUiut, 



Fii> Onu, By Dun Book. 

AiuK Bum. By J. O. Lockhut. 

Ladt LtR'H WiDowBooD, By Gansal fill S. 
B. Hunley. 

Bu<H Ciuriu ByHnOllpbut. 
I THapuu-n-DiLCoiun. BrUiaai 

KuB Uakjokibaskb. By tha Hftme< 
\loiai; AlttnSWnJ. ^tbcSuiH. 



SBILLINO SSRtKa. niiuCnt«d Conu. Bound In Cloth, tt. ed. 



Thi Rictok, ud Tbi DocmK'a FiaiLI. 

By K» Ollptauc. 
Tni Lin or Mabik Wmcs. Bi D. M. 

Holr. 
Piiniiiiii.4m Scorn un Bebcbu. By 

r. Hudmu, 



Bin PuULi Fdiuidi. Niaan at Km, 

ftc. 

Tni StTKALTIBJI. 

Lin Lv TBI Fm W^n. By Q. F. BmtoD. 
Tu,(Bnm : A Romu SCwj. By J. 8. 

Lockhut. 



BON GAULTIER'S BOOK OF BALLADS. Fifteenth Edi- 

tl<in. With [Uoicnllau by Do/la, Leech, and CroirqatlL Fcap. Sto, Sa. 

BOWHILL Questions and Answors in the Theory and Practice 

,ir HlUUry T,i[Wj;rDphy Dy Mijnr J. H. BciwHiLi. rrown Sto, 4a. M. net. 
Piirtfolji) cuiibiiliilii^ 31 iTuttuiL^ plans am) dUgraj^a. Ha. 6d, oat. 

BRADDON. Thirty Years of Shikar. By Sir Edwahd Braddor, 

K.C.M.O. With ninitnUoQi by 0. D. Ollei, and Hap of Oadh Fonot TiMti 
and Nepal Terai. Detny Sid, IBa. 

BROWN The Forester : A Praotioftl Treatise on the Planting 

ud Tondlni; nf Poroat-ln'M aTirt thft OfD«nil ManuT^meot of Woodlaodi. By 
IxMwt Bnt-*K, LL.D Slilh Bitltion, RnliivpiL Edited by Joiis Niibh, O.Ote.. 
Author u! ■ BriOib Poreat TrOM,' Ac, Id 1 vol>. rojul Dm. with SSfl llliuli*. 
Itona, ilB. net. 

BROWN. A Uannal of Botany, Anatomical and Physiological. 

Foe the (Tu ot SCndeDU. By RoauBT Bnown, HA., Ph.D. Ctawa Sto. with 
aainoroiM lUaitnUoaa, 11a. SA. 

BRUCE. 

In Clover and Heather, Poems by Wallack Bbdck. New 

and BolaFEvd EJItLuD. CroWD Bvo, a«. M,- 

A llnUid tHMbfofCap^o/ntftra SdlHim, n lafi kiiil-oadf pnpir. lb. M. 

Here's a Hand, Addresses and Poema. Crown 8vo, &a, 

Laige FapDi Edition, llmttad to 100 oopiea, phca III. 
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BUCHAN. Introductory Text-Book of Meteorology. By Alxx- 

tmiui Buom>. LL.D., F.R.S.B., SMioUrr ut tho Bcntlwli Mol«i«iloglcil 
Sodotj, *c. Now Bditlon. Crown b»d, wltfi Colonrod Chiiru in^ Bugiivlng*. 

[in pftpanSim. 

8URBIDQK 

Domestic Floricallure» Window Oardetiiiig. and Floral Decora- 
noon Qulit^ Frafilcal tiirmloiis for the Fnj['aKillori,Cull-ure, Aud Amn^mcvCi 
fiX PluilA and Fkiwen fta Di>itiivTif OrTtAnieniA, Q^ F. ^V- Quneipnv- Bacond 
BdlTimi. CmirD Sva, mWh namDrouB ll]iuitji[i')nii, ",n. Gd, 

Cultivated Planta : Their PropapatioD and Improvement, 

iDcludlng NiLtnrs] kDd Artindal Bybridtaitiub, HaIeIuv tvom 9fi?d CaCtlnei. 
sud Ltfr^rB, Gnltlikg tml Budding, h Hpplted to tbo Funllta kud Geavn Ln 

BURKE. The Flowering of the Almond Tree, and other Poems. 

Bunnows 

Coiuiuenturim on the HiHlcry of Kngland, from the Earliest 

TInin x/3 teu Bj UoHTAOu BcRAOwa, Chichole Prnfesnirr III Hod#rn Qiatory 
Id Iht Unluonilty or OiforJ ; CspUlu R N. : P.B.A,, kc. : "OBldor dB ITn- 
Ktmcti'-n Publlque," Fruiro. Crown SviJ. 7ii- ed, 

Thp Hiatory of the Foreign Policy of Oreat Bntain. New 

BdlE^DU, ruTlAed. Qniwti 9vo, Ov. 

BURTON 

Thp Hifltory of Scotl&nd ■ Froin Agricola's Invasion to the 

BTtiijctKiii of the Iwt JuQblte InflQrrBpllcuj. Ry JorjN Hill Burttin, D.CL-, 
Bkjtk^H4it:ni[ilier-R4:7it] rE>r Bcor.Uuil Clipkpcr EULtt'iii. In S voU t'^rawp Btd, 

U. 6U. BUCll 

History of the British Empire during the Reign of Qaeen 

Anna. Id 3 vdIh Bvtj. Ar^« 

The Scot Abroad. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 3a. fid. 
The Book'Hunter. Cheap Edition. Crown Pvo, 3s. 6d. 
BUTE. The AJtUH of 81 Colnmba. With a ProHs PamphraEe 

tod NolQ4- Uy JniJN, Harqukbm or Bun, K,T- In paper coV4r, %%. Bd. 

BUTE, MAfPHAIL, asd LONSDALE. The Arms of the 

Rjtyitl fthd fji,L-]iaiiiPiiUu7 Bmvh* t^t Scdtlaud. Bj- Joh^» V^HgrEsa or BlTr, 
K.^.. J- R, N, Xacpimil, tnd B. W. LomnALt With 1^1 EngAVlcgi on 
wuud, fcbd II other llluatmtloTLi. Cniwn tto- £.%. Iv. D«t. 

BUTLER, 

The Ancient Church m\A Parish of Abemethy, Perthshire. 

All Bliitiirlfiiaiady. Bf Kov. D, BiTr.eii, M.A., MlnlHlar of tbt Puiali. With 
19 ColLotypa FIbTck and a Hft^i '?nnwn tin, tb* pet. 

John Weeley and George Whitetield in Scotland ; or, Tho 

tufliienre of thp Oir'>ni Molll'^'lipiii nn Senttl'h FtnliHlriD- Gpcwu flTii. Am. 

Henri- Sef.iiijal find thp Oxford Methodists ; or. The Lifluence 

M A Hi-.ittlili Rt:Ui>liiu> Tui'lilT iDfl Unint. Crnwn Svii, 81. Oil. 

BUTT, 

Theatricals: Anlnterlade By Bkatbio Mat Brrr. Crown 

UiBs Molly. Cheap Edition, 1& 

Eugenie. Crown flvo, 6a, 6d. 

Kliml«th, and othor Skelcho*. Crown Bvo. fis. 

nnli..-i4 Ne* Edition Crown Hvo. 2b, 6(1. 

CADELL. Sir John Cope and tho Rehollion of 1745. By the 

UI' Oniii'tal Sir IbiumiT Cimll, K.C.B.. Itoynt (Hclrim) ArtUlBI)'. H<1h 'i 
MApi, OnjWD ILo, 1^- ^J. ulI. 





CAFFYN. Seventv-Ouc wot Out, the Remioisoencea of William 

Ctflyo, Utiiiibor ui tbc All Bm[1«bi] ta-l UtiIi«<I Elrfcnt. or tb* Bdttvt Comty 
ElrVBOtof the Aik0lt>Aitk«rtcui Tetia of ISOD.uiii or t^a Aoglo-AoatrvJlu Tbuh 
oC IMI iDd 1M9, Kdllcil bf " Hld-On." Witli Dumeniiu lUnslnUou. 
Cniim itto, ti. 

CAIRO. Sermons. By JoHK Caikd, D.D., FrincipEJ of the 
CALDWELL. Schopetihauer'g System in ita PhiloaofAical Sig- 

nlfiancr (the Shin Pellirinhip LMtnna. 1S93). By WiLUJkH CiLonu. HA., 
D.^. FrorMKir of llonl uid Boeiti FhUoaaphy, Northinatsni DDinnltJ. 
U.&A. i ruTTQerlj A»ltUbt tc Uifl Fp:iTa*ar Qf Logic uid IffrtepliyvtcB, KdUL. 
had Bv&mlner Id FliLliitophy In the UolvtrBltJ tA Bt Andivnt. Dfli&r tn, 
tOi. M. uet. 

CALLWELL. The Kffect of Maritime Cominimd on ImA 

Ounp^k^nu «lnCM Wklcrtoc, By Kkjor C- K. Gallwbll, B.A- WIUi Flftiii. 

CAMPBELL, BftlmeriQo and its Abbey. A Pnrish Historj', 

Willi S.ilioft. ■■rilio A'ljmccu' PuMil, Bj Jmoi I'lvi-ni i >. ti D..F.8.A. Son., 
MlQlJitfr itt llali[i'*rliir> r Aullior of ' A llLhiJiry ul " ' '■■ifrb iji BrrtlUti'l 

A Saw GdlUoD. Willi an Api'ndll of llluilri'' 'it. n lit>|i of Ihc 

Poi'^lli. ftnd ll]>wnlilB of 4D [lllutritlliirLf. Ill 1 ¥fl l/n rA/proL 

CAPES 

Our Lady of Darkness. By BERNAitD Capes. Crown 8vo, fe 
The Adventures of the Couite de la Muette during the Reign 

ofTcrRir. Crown a to, Bi. 

OHARTFIRIS. Canonicity ; or. Early Teatimoniei to the Eiirt- 

rocn (nil U» ol the Book* of th( New THtamml. BtMti nu Kircblioiltrl 
' Quullesummlang.' Edllod hj A. a. dtaniBia, D.D.. PiDfCuiar r,r BIbllal 
CHtJdam In tbe Ualvanlty ot Kdloburgh. firo, IB« 

OHENNELLS. Keoollections of an Egyptian Prinoese. By 

her BnfliBb Govuneu [Jlkjs 8. Chuh^eua). Being ■ tleeord of PlTe TflAn' 
BMldanMatllKamTt of ImiMl Miki, KtiMiTD BKond BdltlOB. WlUi Tlim 

Portmlt*. r<M( fro, T(. «d. 

CHRI8TIS0N. Fjirly Fortifioitiona in Scotland : Motes, Camps, 

■ Dd V'Ml\. Di-lhif the Bhlnd Lwtnm In ArEhmlogr fuc ISH. B7 DaTiD 
CuuisTiviK, If.D., F.RO.P.B., StasUrx ortlieSofllEtr Df Antlqnuliw of Bodt. 
laud. WlUi STn Ham and llluat.Tationa and SMipa. Pap tto. 11a. net. 

CHURCH AND FAITH. Being Ess«vs on the Teaching of the 

Oliiiroli or Euiilajiil, Uy Ur Vltci. U^uu I'liiAiit, Dr Wriiiit, SfT. R. K 

B^BTLaTT. lViTir^l|ial DllL'llV. CAIirrli TIlFYaOh, J'nhfliiLflrtr Mp»!7La, ChlLII1.Gllk -r 

Sulla. Moinrt'H'C Hahlow, Sir Rit^iinjirj Ttvi'i-a, Qa^l.. K. H. BLAiiPdi, and 
J. T. Tiiwovsos. Kllh ItitTi-liiction \>y tic LuftC BwHur of DiBEfDHCi- Pful 
8vo, Ta. Dd. n«l 

CHURCH SERVICE SOCIETY. 

A Itook of Common Order : being Forma of Worship isaned 
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Pofltii«. Willi reiTiitrkH, fiulrMtihpd In 177^. I'u tt-nt r. burrty ; Jilnni Rnli'* ot the 
rams when t«ttieg iriia [leimltttd. Compllrd Ijj- II, T. W*i:h"Iin. Willi % 
Frnn'i»|itpce. Di'Tny av.i, A*, a-x. 

WALFORD. Four Biographies from ' Blackwood ' : Jane Taylor, 

Hamuli Hon, BUatHtE Fiy. MuT BodhttIIIb. Bj L. B. WALnu>. Otowi 
Sva, Hi. 

WARREN'S fSAMITEL) WORKS :- 

Diary of a Late Physician. Cloth, Sb. 6d. ; boards, Si. 
Ten Thonsand A-Year. Cloth, 38. 6d. ; hoards, Ss. 6d. 
Now and Then. The Lily and the Bee. Intellectual and 

Vontl Dovaltipmeat of Che Proaeat Age. U. 0d, 

Gksaye : Criti<ial. Imaiti native, and Jaridical, Si. 
WATSON, Sir Sergeant, A .Story of Adventure that ensued 

Dp0B"Tbe'<5." By W. L. W«t»i». rt.>"tu %ta. Os. 

WENLEY. 

Socrates and Christ: A Study in the Philosophy of Religion. 

By R. H. WiNLiT, M.A., D,8c D.Fhll,, Fnifoaeoi or Fhlfoaophy in the DnlTor. 
•ity of Michlfiiii, U.S.A. Crown Svo, Oi. 

Aspects of Pessimism. Crown Bvo, Cs. 

WHITE. 

The Eighteen Christian Centuries. By the Rev, Jaubs 

Wditl Seventh Eilllliin. Fml Srn, wllh Indei, e>. 

History of Fronaci, from the Earliest Times. Sixth Thousand. 

FoiC 8TO, with ludai, fta. 
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Archmological Sketches in Scotland —Kin tyre and Knapdale. 

By Colonel T, P. Whith, R.8., o( Ihe Ordn»nre Bnrvey, WIUi nninerooi Itlu* 
tntkcnB. f vols. rotiD, £1. u. VoL 1.. KlDlfrD. enld eeparmtelf , £1, Sl 

The Ordnance Survey of the United Kingdom. A Popular 

Afvnnet Crown 6*o. Eia. 

WILLIAMSON. The Horticultural Handbook and Exhibitor's 

GTild«. Djr Wr WTLLJAuanfi, Oard^bflr. ItairlAbt by Hujuouf DfnN. Oirdoaer 
Do bifl Orace Uifi DaliA of Bacclcucb tnd qDAnubflrry, IMlkflltb Phrh' Ohnp 
Bdltloa, Crown Ato, pipar covor, It, 



32 Books Published hy William Blackwood &■ Sons. 
VllilS. Behind ut Eutern Veil A FIfun Tsle of Erenta 

oocniTliii Id ths bpeileiMBOf ■ Ladr >lia lud ■ aniqiK DpportiuiItT of ot»n- 
iDg the iDiur Ll[> of LMIlM ot th* tJppu GUv Id Fniiiu B]t C. J. Wilu, 
AathoToI ' Id the Lend otUi* UoDudBna,' 'PanliuttUi'lW., Ae. Cktapw 
Edltton. IMmf Jto, B*. 

WILLRON, The Creek Gulliver. Being a Translation of 

I.ii'lan'a ' V<'Ri Illalnris.' Bj Ot J. I). Wikke Wit-UoK, U.A. Vitk iiiiiReroiu 
lIluiIroIli'iK 1']' A. Piiync G*niett In 1 vol. fop. 4to. l/n iht pnu. 

WII^ON. 

Works of Profenor Wilaon. Edited by hi> Soo-in-LBv, 

Vntmaar Fiuucm, It TtdL oown Vm, ^ 8b. 

Chriatopher in his Sporting-Jacket. 9 roll.. Si. 

lale of Palms, fSkj of the Plagae, and other Poems. 4h. 

Light* and Shadows of Scottish Life, and other Tales. 4a 

EsaaTs, Critical and ImaginatiTe, 4 vols., IBs. 

The Noctes Ambroriann. 4 vols., 16s. 

Homer and his Translatora, and the Greek Drama. Crown 

8to, te. 

W0R8LEY. 

Homer'a Odysaey. Translated into English Verae in the 

BpFiiHriH StmDis, Br PHiLir 8»>Hort Wobslit, H.A. Naw ud Cheipu 

EdltlDii, Poet Sto, 7i. W. net. 

Homer'a Iliad. Translated by P. S. Woraley and Prof. Con- 

Inrtmi. * •nlit emwn sto. »]• 

WOTH Kit SPOON. Kyrie Eleison ("Lord, have Mercy"). A 

Vsmn\ of PrlnlB Prnycri. With Nolct and Aeldittonil tlstter. %j □. J. 
Wi>Tiri:(LsiiHif;» M.A., or St Oaweld'e. Ei1lDt>iirgb. Cloth, ivd cdgra. In. aet ; 
lltupU4thor, ^n. Gd. lift. 

TATR England and Rassia Face to Face in Asia. A Record of 

Tr«T«] with the Afghan BoDDdmrr CoDUDiHfllim. Br C«ptAla A O. Tatb, Bovtaa* 
Buff Corpi. ITO, with Miiib uui lUnnntloiu, n%. 

TATE. Northern Afghanigtan : or. Letters from the Afghan 

Bonndu7 OammlMion. Bj Colonflf C. B. Yui, O.B.I., 0.11.0., Bomh>r Staff 
Gorpe. r.H.a.8. avD, vILh Mip*, 1«*. 

ZACK. 

On Trial. By Zack. Crown flvo, (is. 

Life is Life, and other Tales and Episodes. Second Edition. 

GrowD 8to, Oh. 
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